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_^HS present Trork is a recoostrnctioD of the anthor's 
" Elements c£ the Art of Rhetoric," first pablished in 
J^&O^'The distiiictiTe peculiarities of that work were 
the eleration o£ larentioD, or the snpplj of the thought, 
to the first and commanding rank in rhetorical instmo- 
Idon ; the reduction of the principles of Rhetoric to 
more exact system and method, both in respect of its 
internal properties and also of its relations to kindred 
arts and sdences ; and the stricter treatment of Rhetoric 
as an art rather than as a sdence. The work has been 
received with great iavor in all parts of the conntry ; 
but both in its oatward dress and also in its contents it 
invited some attempts at improvement. The principal 
changes in the text will be fomid in the more definite 
indications of the relations of Rhetoric to Logic and 
Esthetics, and the foller and clearer application of 
logical and esthetic principles to the constmction of 
discourse ; the fuller and more definite development 
of the nature and processes of Explanation, of the un- 
folding of thought ; and the more exaot classification 
t^ the properties of Style. A leading aim in the re- 
construction has been to exhibit the grounds of all the 
prininplQS of the art in the nature of thought and of 
language, so as to enable the learner to discern the 
Ic^cal accuracy and completeness of its divisions, its 
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processes, and its p^perties ; as the design has been 
not merely to present a. collection of doctrines and 
observations for acquisition as bare knowledge, bat to 
make practical thinkers and writers — to put students 
of discourse on a coarse of training which if faithfully 
pursued shaU secure to them a perpetual growth in 
power as thinkers and also as speakers and writers. 
An indispensable condition of such continuous growth 
is an intelligent apprehension of the essential nature and 
laws of each of the diverse processes in which thought 
may be presented to other minds. A moment's reflec- 
tion will satisfy any candid mind that -the expectation 
of reaching any high degree of skill in the coit- 
stniction of discotu^e, whether written or extempore, 
without separate study and practice in each of these 
general processes, is just as preposterous as the ex- 
pectation of attaining mathematical skill by general 
practice in computing, without specific study of the 
elemental principles of ([Oantity, and practice in the 
fundamental rules of compntation. As the only com- 
mon-sense method of acquiring arithmetical skill is 
by the study of the groand-mles of arithmetic, one by 
one and successively, — addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation, division, of reduction of fractions, evolution and 
involution, proportion, — not by general exercises in 
computation involving any or all ^ese processes in com- 
bination, so the only rational method of acquiring skill 
in writing and speaking is by the separate study of 
each process of presenting thought. Having well 
grounded himself thus in these processes, the student 
of discourse may go on ever perfecting his skill in the 
handling of thought, in the shaping of it for the various 
objects of bis discourse, and in the ultimate embodi- 
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ment of it in fit and effective verbal expression. Pro- 
ceeding in this way, the training in discourse — in 
writing compositions — instead of a repulsive drudgery, 
to be shirked in every way possible, becoqies an attract- 
ive as it will be felt to be a rational procedure, and of 
eminent ntility. 

Exercises have been subjoined to the several de- 
partments of Invention and Style, as fully as seemed 
desirable. They will be found sufficient for private 
study. In classes nnder permanent instructors the 
selections of exercises must necessarily be left to a 
great extent with the instructor. In the author's 
" Rhetorical Praxis " may be found two thousand or 
more themes, with rudimeutal exercises in all rhetorical 
processes. His " Art of Composition " contains the 
principles of proper sentence-construction, presented 
in progressive method, including an introduction to the 
use of imagery or rhetorical symbols and to the ele- 
mentary processes in the unfolding of thought, and 
accompanied throughout with copious exercises. 

New Hateb, Jamiary, 18ST. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



DBFIRITIOK OF BHETOBIC. 



§ 1. Rhrtoeic has been correctly defined to be the 

AhT of DlSCODltSE. 

This definition presenta Rhetoric as an art, in diatlnodon 
from a science. There are divers flmdamental respects in 
which an airt of discourae differs from a science. An art 
directly and immediately concerua itself with the fiicidty of 
discooreiiig as its proper subject It fastens upon that imd 
keeps it ever in its view as it teaches how that may be de- 
veloped, trained, and guided. A science, on the odier hand, 
regards rather the prodnct of this faculty ; and, keeping its 
view directly upon that, proceeds to unfold its nature and 
proper characteristics. In perfect accordance with this pri- 
mary distinction. Art aims ever at skill as its one governing 
end and object ; whereas, Science aims only at knowledge. 
Still ftirther, and in perfect keeping with these distinctions, 
the method of Art is synthetic, constructive ; while that of 
Science is analytic and critical. Art takes element by ele- 
ment, marks out stage by stage successively, and constructs 
and develops into a composite, harmonious whole of power 
and skill ; while Science dissects the given whole of dis- 
course, and leaves it unfolded, explicated into its several 
parts and elements. , In outer form there will be much that 
is common in a true art and a true science of Disconrse, 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 

tnasntuch as all ait muat proceed in intelligeDce, that is, in 
science ; the product of a faculty must partake of the proper 
character of the faculty. Skill involves knowledge ; and 
analysis implies synthesis. But a proper art will be devel- 
oped is a very different spirit from a science ; it will ever be 
putting the learner upon practice, and abound in cautions 
and rules, while a science will content itself witi) mere facts 
and truths. Accordingly, the most critical and thorough 
iDustery of a science will not suffice to make an artist ; and 
a certain skill and tact may exist in comparative ignorance 
■ of principles. There will be more or leas of difference, thus, 
in the matter which makes up tibe body of an art and that 
of a BcicDoe. An art will, in particular, present exercises 
for the practical application of i(s rules, which would be 
entirely foreign to the design and nature of a science. In 
respect of immedLite subject, therefore, as also of aim, of 
method, aud of matter, a proper art will differ fi-om a 
science. 

The definition also presents discourse as the limiting or 
specific subject-matter of the art of Rhetoric. This term, 
discottrse, like many others in language, is used in different 
connections, for three different purposes : to denote the fac- 
ulty, the exertion or operation of the faculty, and the result 
or product of the operation. By earlier writers it was em- 
ployed to denote the discursive iaculty of intelligence, in dis- 
tinction from the original faculties, — from the presentative, 
or the intuitive in the broader import of the word as includ- 
ing both the perceptive and the proper intmtive ; as 



adds to my calflmity that I have Oifcw 


urseanASeaton.'' 






"Beaaon is har being. 




I»tBur$HieotialaUiye; ducmrst 




U oilest yours, Uie latter most is oure 


•• — MiUon. 



The term is used also to denote the exercise of this faculty 
as thus discriminated from the faculties of original knowl- 
edge. Thus Chillingworth ; " By discourse no man can pos- 
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IMTEODDCTIOK. 8 

aUy be led to error ; but if lie err in hia conclaeiong, he 
mnBt of necessity either err in his prindpleB, or commit 
some error in hi« discourse ; that is, indeed, not discourse, 
bat seem to do so." 

The use of the term to denote the product of this focnll; 
is too familfar 4o nqoire eienqdificadoa. 

But these naes of die term as so far indicated respect 
Ihou^t ratlier as internal and-unezpressed. The term very 
naturally has come to denote aiao objective thought, — 
thought as uttered, as oommunicated. Such, indeed, is the 
more common use of the term at present. And as the nat- 
ural em1)odknent of human Uiougbt is in language, we ordi- 
narily nnderstand now by the term discourse, Uwxght cvm- 



The more particular determination and development of 
tliis general notion of Bbetoric. will be presented in the 
chapters dtat immediately follow. 
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« 

THE ART OP DISCOTIESE. 



CHAPTEE n. 

OF THB PEOVINCBl AND KBLAT10N8 OF RHETOBIC. 

§ 2. The proper province of Khetoric, as also its 
speciBc relations to other arts and sciences, are deter- 
mined at once by the faculty ?'hich it immediately and 
exclusively respects, — the faculty of discourse, or the 
capacity in man of communicating his mental states to 
other minds by means of language. 

As has been already stated, every art immediately regards 
a faculty which it ia its proper um and object to develop 
and train. The art of vocal music fastens thus on the fac- 
ulty of song ; the art of computation, on the faculty of com- 
puting by numbers. Rhetoric, as the art of Discourse, in 
like mauuer, fastens on the faculty of discourse. 

This term — discourse — in its more strict and proper im- 
port, denotes only the discursive, the reflective fiicnlly of 
intelligence. It excludes in this stricter import the percep- 
tive and the intuitive iiiculljes, as well as the exercises of the 
sensibilities and of the will. And it is in a certain sense cor- 
rect to say that Ehetoric concerns itself only with this fac- 
ulty — the faculty of comparison, of thought in its narrower 
import, which is the more recently accepted use of the word. 
For human speech is properly and strictly the embodiment 
of thought — of the exercises of the discursive faculty. The 
feelings and the dispositdoss of the will find expression in 
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PBOVINCE AND RELATIONS OF RHETORIC. 6 

Speech only throagh the thonght. So in all spoken or 
written ^sconrse, feeling and purpose, passion and determi- 
natioD, appear only through modifications of the diougbt. 
This is tme also of all those states of tbe int«l]igeace, all 
those cognitioBB whi«j)i are attained through the fiumldes 
of original knowledge — those of perception and intuilJon. 
They ^pear only as modifying proper thought — proper 
discursive cognitions. But in loose, mde, popular expression, 
disconrse as embodied in language is correctly represented 
as comprehending the ntterancea alike of all forms of the 
intelligence, however modified by the various feelings and 
states of the wUl. Rhetoric is thus correctly represented 
by Dr. Campbell to be " the grand art of communication, 
not of ideas only, but of sentiments, passions, disposilioDB, 
and purposes." 

Fnrther, human speech has originated not in a mere desire 
to otter mental states, bnt rather in the instinctive impulse 
to communicate to another mind. Ail langaage is thus 
shaped and colored in its essential peculiarities by tills refer- 
ence to another mJnd to which the thought it embodies is 
to be imparted. It is essentially an imparting medium, not 
merely an uttering or expressing body of thought. 

Of the various names by which the art is designated, one, 
oratory, expresses this notion of imparting, communicating, 
implied in all normal discourse, as it points directly to the 
minds addressed as its object, and at once suggests the idea 
of an efi'ect to be produced in them. This is, therefore, the 
more fall and proper designation of the art. The name eh- 
gaence drops this idea of eSect on another mind implied in 
proper rational disoourse, and points only to the source — 
tbenttering or communicating mind. Although eloquence 
is dins distinguished from oratory, and we apply the term 
to those ibrms of discourse in which the speaker abandons 
himself more to the mere outpouring of thought and feeUug 
with seeming Sirgetfulness of the minds he is addressing, 
and of any effect he is to produce in them, yet all true ra- 
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$ THE ABT OP IflSCODESE. 

tioual diBcoorse must ever be oonununica^n, not mere ob- 
jectless utterance. In like maimer, tiie name rhetoric, prop- 
erly »nd ori^ftlly held to denote the art of the speaker, and 
to limit its view to mere speaking, with do reference to source 
or to efi^ct, and so speufically differing both &om eloquence 
and oratory, is yet not to be regarded as excluding either. 
All rational discourse, by whatev^ name dedgnated, implies a 
coDimunication from one mind to anotiier. It inrolves ever 
the three essential elemente, of a subject, object, and a rela- 
tion between them ; in other words, of a mind addressing, a 
mind addressed, and the act itself ot addresMng. 

§ 3. Discourse, as the communication of one's own 
thoughts, feelings, and dispositions to another by means 
of language, and under the regulation of the faculty 
«f thought, stands in a vital relation to each of the 
three great mental sciences of Lo^c, JBsthetics, and 
Ethics, and also to Grammar. All discourse should 
be at the same tarae logical, sesthetical, and moral, as 
well as grammatical. But Rhetoric, or the art of Dis- 
course, is not properly to be regarded as a department 
of either of these sciences. It only presupposes them, 
assumes them, and develops itself in conformity to their 
principles. These sciences are hence to be regarded 
as sciences conditional to Rhetoric. 

The three mental sciences — Logic, .Esthetics, and Eth- 
ics — have been fitly called by Sir WilUam Hamilton the 
nomological sdences, inasmuch as their proper object is to 
present the taws, in other words, the necessary or nniversnl 
characterislics, of mental phenomena in these several depart- 
ments. Discourse, as communication of mental states gen- 
erally, should found itself immediately on these nomological 
sciences rather than on proper phenomenal pxycbology. It 
should take the general forms of these various mental phe- 
nomena aa determined in respect of their necessary oharac- 
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PBOYINCE AND BELATIONS OF BHETORIC. 7 

ters and conditioDB by these ficiences respectively. It ii 
plftiu that Rhetoric must fouud itself oa all — iiot on one to 
the esclusion of the others. 

This mistake or defect in foonding Rhetoric on one to the 
exclusion of die other nonu>lo^cal sciences has singularly 
marked leading rhetorical treatises. Dr. Wbalely thus has 
regarded Bhelonc as an of&boot of Logic He accordingly 
restricts its province to argumentative composition, excludiog 
from it all consideration of judgments and concepts, and ad- 
mitting only reasonings — in fact, only <ye and the less im- 
portant class of reasonings, although all are equally logical 
products. 

Dr. Blair, on the other hand, in his extensive work on 
Rhetoric, treats it throughout as a mere department of Sa- 
thelics — a purely critical art, lying wholly within the domuu 
of Taste. 

Still further, to limit exemplificatjons to single authors, 
&e able German rhetorician, Theremin, makes the art a 
purely ethical procedure. Eloqueoce, he claims, is a virtue. 

These views are all of them partially correct. They are, 
however, all imperfect and one-sided. The more exact rela- 
tions of Rhetoric to these sciences respectively will be exhib- 
ited in the secdous that immediately follow. 

§ 4. In respect of the matter of discourse, Rhetoric 
derives its regulative principles more immediately from 
Lo^c ; in respect of the form of discourse, from Es- 
thetics ; and in raepect of the end or object of dis- 
course, from Ethics. 

Every rational procedure contains these three elements : 
matter or content, form, and end. >In discourse, the matter 
or content is thought ; and it is the e^iecial function of log- 
ical science to prescribe the conditions and forms of thought. 

But, in discourse, thought is uttered, expressed. It takes 
a form ; and it is the proper fimction of fcsthetical science to 
presenile the conditions and elements of form. 
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Further, discourse is more than mere thought, more than 
mere thought uttered or formed ; it is thought communicated, 
implying a mind addressed in the communication. It looks 
to an end, and it is the proper province of Ethics to prescribe 
the conditions and forme of all rational procedures as det«F- ' 
mined by their governing end. 

In all discourse, it should be remarked, as in every form 
of rational activi^, the whole spirit moves, as a thinking, 
feeling, willing power, ever one and undivided. In every 
thought it tliinka, fueling, taste i« involved, as is also disposi- 
tion, purpose, wilL We are able, however, to discriminate 
these several aspects of its complex action, and to regard 
any of its acts more exclusively as an act of thought, or as 
B product of taste, or as an expression of purpose. So, like- 
wise, any act of the spirit of man may present one or another 
of these elements in greater prominence relatively to the 
others. It may be more predominantly and characteristic- 
ally an act of thought, an act of taste, or an act of intention 
or determination. Yet it should never be forgotten that no 
one of these elements is utterly wanting. In every thought, 
taste and conscience are really concerned, even when rela- 
tively they are only concerned to a slight degree. 

§ 5. 'Rhetoric, in respect of the matter of discourse, 
more immediately grounds itself on Logic. 

Logic, in its stricter and more scientific import, is the sci- 
ence of the conditions and forms of thought ; of thought as 
the product of the discursive faculty of the intelligence — 
the faculty of thought in the narrower sense. This is the 
faculty of the True, its essential function being to recognize 
the true in all objects of human knowledge. As such, it is 
the highest faculty of human intelligence, and its product the 
culminating product of our powers of cognition. All per- 
ceptions and all intuitions are for this faculty of Thought — 
the faculty of the True. The mind never resta satisfied with 
them, but ever presses on from attaining any perwption or 
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intnitioQ to some judgment respecting it, or stiU fui ther to 
Bome derivative from the judgment as a concept or a reason- 
ing. Perceptions and intuitions are the data to thought, — 
seeds, germs, which reach their ultimate form and perfection 
only as taken np and shax>ed into this highest form of the 
intellectual life. Rhetoric grounds itself more inunediatel; 
on Log^c, because this science furnishes to it the varioos 
forms of thought, the various forms of the True as the im- 
mediate elements of all discourse — its proper subject^matt«r, 
in which all sentiment and feeling, as all disposition and 
purpose, are embodied for communication to other minds. 
More than this ; all disconrse effects its object — communi- 
cat«s to other^ — by means of language ; and language is but 
the creation and instrument of thought. EKscourse, there- 
fore, looks to Logic not only for its matter suitably fbrmed 
and shaped for its use, — for all its forms of thought through 
which alone it expresses feeling and purpose, — but also for 
ite forma of language, through which alone as its medium 
and organ it reaches the mind which it addresses. 

Bat although Rhetoric holds thus immediately of Ixi^c, 
it is no proper department of that science. It bears a relation 
to it, although tar broader and far more comprehensive, sim- 
ilar to that of arithmetic, or the art of computation. When 
Aristotle says, as quoted by Dr. What«ly, that Rhetoric is 
an offshoot of Lo^ we are not to understand him as mean- 
ing to teach that it is a department of that science any more 
than as meaning to teach that it is a department of Ethics, 
when he says, in the same connection, that it is an offshoot 
of Political Science. 

5 6. Rhetoric, in respect of the form of discourse, 
grounds itself itiore immediately on .Esthetics. 
■ Esthetics is the science of Form. Otherwise it may be 
defined, in respect to its proper object, as the science of the 
Beautiful. Or stall further, it may be defined, in respect to 
the meotal experience of the beautiinl, as the science of 
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Taste. The BeautJiiil is the perfect in form, aad bears the 
sftme relation to a proper object of the sensibilitj that the 
True bears to a proper object of the iut^lligeiice. The taste 
is the culmiiiatiiig form of the sensibility, as the judgment is 
the culmiDatJng form of the inteUigenoe. All other forma 
of the sen^bility stand in the relation of datOi conditions, 
germs, to the tasle-seoatbility, just as all other forms of the 
intelligence are but data, conditions, germs, lo the discursive 
intelligence, or &calty of thought proper. 

Inasmuch as discourse neceaiarily has. form, it OHnes un- 
der the control of the science of form — tie science of the 
Beautiliil, or of Taste — proper ssthetic science. Khetoric, 
accordingly, presuppi^es and assumes this science. It ac- 
cepts from it its notion of what form is ; of the nature, the 
elements, the kinds of the Beaudfiil ; of lie conditions and 
gradations of Taste. The construction and the formation 
of discourse is throughout an Eesthetic procedure. Just so 
&r as it proceeds without the control of Taste or in Tiolation 
of the proper conditions of the Beautiiul, it is imperfect, not 
full, prop» discourse. Taste must be exercised in the selec- 
tdon and management of the thought which is the proper 
matter of discourse. It must, especially and predominantly, 
oontrol tie embodiment of the thought in language ; for this 
is, more essentially and characterisdcally, an esthetic pro- 
cedure. It must, moreover, ever guide in the adaptation of 
discourse to the mind of lie hearer ; for all mind is teathetic 
in its nature, and, to be properly and eflfectnally moved, most 
be addressed in accordance with its eeslietic nature. Its 
taste must not be offended, if the full end and object of dis- 
conrse is to be realized. We shall find, thus, the principles 
of Taste appearing all along throughout the entire art of dis- 
course, as rules to guide in its construction. 

The same view of the relations of Khetoric to .^thetic 
sdence will present itself if the matter be regarded from 
another species of fflsthetio nomenclature ; for it is to be 
borne in mind that psychological science is here inunature, 
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ftud its Qomeaclatnre is exceedingly ileficieut in deGniteneM 
. and precision. The inmg^atioo is very generally rect^nized 
in eorrent literature aa the proper teathelic faculty. It ia 
properly defined to be the &culty of form. But thia ia a 
view of it taken &om the active side. It is not only fttcully 
but capacity of form. It receives as well as offers. It is 
both forma formans and forma formaia. Ita proper func- 
tion and province as passive, as capacity, is to receive objects 
BO formed as to be in relation to the receiving mind — to re- 
ceive them, in other words, ^ forms, and as active, as &C' 
alty, to represent objects as termed to other receiving minds ; 
io other words, to present forms. As discourse is, in its 
proper, esefflidal nature, a communication to other minds, it 
is the imagination which is the more essential faculty con- 
cerned in discourse. Its special province here is to form the 
thought in such verbal body that it shall be received by the 
mind addressed. In a true sense, therefore, the construction - 
of discourse is the proper work of the imagination as the 
faculty of form. It comes, accordingly, under the immedi- 
ate control of testhelic principles, which are but the laws of 
the imagination. 

In like manner, if the view be taken from the other side 
— from the effect of discourse in the mind addressed — it is 
clear that, only as the discourse is shaped in accordance with 
the conditions on which the passive imagination, the imag- 
ination as the capacity of form, can receive it or be impressed 
by it, can there be any communication of thought, any dis- 
course. It must, consequently, in order to accomplish its 
proper end, be Eestbetic. It must be regulated throughout 
by the prindplea of cesthetic science. 

§ 7. Rhetoric, in respect to the end of discourse, 
grounds itself more immediately on Ethics or moral 
-science. 

Ethics, defined in respect to the highest form of the men- 
tal &cnlty which it respects, is tiie science of the will ; or in 
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respect of the proper object of the will and in its podtive and 
moBt perfect form, the science of tlie Good, llie hnman 
spirit moving towards an object in the necessary activity of 
its nature moves right or wrong, towards good or evil ; and 
all its proper action participates in a moral natore, as it is 
the outworking of a proper moral being. Discourse, as 
communication and address, is so far ethical, moral, in its 
character. 

We shall find, accordingly, the art of disconrse assuming 
and applying proper etliica) principles all along. It accepts 
these principles, as it does those of logic and of esthetics. It 
does sot profess to investigate and establish them. All this 
is foreign to it, and it is an error of an imperfect, one-sided, 
and partial view of the matter, to represent Rhetoric as a 
department of Ethics, equally as to represent it as a part of 
Logic or of .Esthetics. 

§ 8. Rhetoric, in respect to the outward body of dis- 
course, which is language, grounds itself immediately 
on the science of Grammar. 

Grammar is the science of die sentence, in other words, of 
the verbal expression of a thought. It takes from lo^c the 
various forms of thought, and prescribes the proper forms in 
which they should be expressed in languf^e. As an art, the 
proper object of which is to t«ach how to speak or write cor- 
rectly and well, and consequently, as constructive in its 
proper method, it begins with the elemental forms of thought, 
pres^ting one by one successively, and indicates the form of 
word which language furnishes for expressing it, and pro- 
ceeds thus, step by step, stage by stage, with appropriate 
exercises for practice precisely as in an art of arithmetic, 
through all the general forms of thought and all the forms 
of verbal expression appropriated respectively to those forms 
of thought, till it has unfolded the whole art of constructing 
the senten'ce. Here Grammar, as the science of language, 
inroperly stops. Rhetoric, as the art of discourse, begins 
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JDBt at thb point — begins where granimar stops. It ac- 
cepts ihe who]e doctrine of the seoteDce as taught in gram- 
mar. It does not inTestigate nor elaborate the principles of 
the sentence. It ie not a department of grammar, as gram- 
mar is not of rhetoric. It presupposes grammar, and with 
these grammatical principles assumed, it proceeds to treat of 
the oommuDication of thonght throogh language, through the 
sentence, to another mind.- Grammar, thus, is conditional to 
rhetoric; but not, like logic, testheticg, and ethics, condi- 
tional as a science, but as an art, elementary and constitu- 
tive. It stands much in the relation to rhetoric in which 
arithmetic stands to mensuration. It is mdimental, prelim- 
inary, and introductory to the proper art of discourse. It 
should be familiarly understood by the student of disconrse 
before he commences this art, as arithme^c should be practi- 
caUy mastered before one studies engineering or surveying. 

As the common treatises on grammar in the English 
language are rather sciences than arts, having as their 
governing end knowledge or ecience rather than skill, and, 
being analytic rather than constructive in their method, it 
will not be oat of place here to indicate the proper stody 
of grammar as conditional and introductory to rhetorical 
studies. 

Grammar should be studied as an art rather than as a 
science, since the more important object, by tar, to be at- 
tained by the study, espedally if the granmiar be that of 
one's vernacular tongue, is skill in speaking and writing the 
language, not still in interpreting discourse. The stndy 
therefore, should proceed, as already indicated, by distinct 
stages, giving opportunity for thorough eiercises on each suc- 
cessive element or principle, for acquiring a perfect practical 
mastery of the whole art of sentence-construction. There 
are three widely distinguishable stages in the art, bearing a 
close analogy t^ those in arithmetical study. There is, first, 
what may be viewed as grammatical notation, embracing 
the art of paragraphing, punctuating, and capitalizing. This 
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should be first and separately mastered, as not only prevent- 
ing distraction in proper rhetorical practice, bat a&o as posi- 
tively helpful in working into the mind of the learner that 
idea of progress by stages which is so essentJal in all dis- 
course through all its clauses, sentences, and paragraphs, bxiA, 
moreover, of unity and relative sabordination in ilA parts. 
The second stage embraces the ground-rules, so to speak, of 
the sentence, founded on the prjndples of its constituent 
elements, — the subject, the predicate, and the copula, with 
their respective forms and modifications. The third stage em- 
braces the more general processes in sentence-coustroction, 
in which the elements of the second stage, the subject, the 
predicate, and the copula, in their respective forms and mod- 
ifications, are constructed into proper sentence-form. This 
stage exactly corresponds to diat stage in arithmetic which 
embraces the doctrines of Fractions, of Boots and Fowers, 
and of Proportion, — it contains the rules of Concord or 
Agreement, of Arrangement, of Propriety, and of PrecisioD. 
Here, also, may be properly included a familiar and practi- 
cal introduction into the use of imagery — the doctrine of 
symbolism in language. With this thorough methodical 
grounding in the principles of proper sentence-oonstmctioa, 
the learner is prepared intelligently and without distrabtiou 
to ester npon proper rhetorical studies. 

■ § 9. The art of rhetoric cannot in strictness be re- 
garded as having accomplished its end until the mental 
- states to be communicated are actually conveyed to the 
mind addressed. It, therefore, may properly compre- 
hend Delivery. 

The mode of communication, however, is not essen- 
tial. The thought may be conveyed by the pen or 
by the voice. Elocution, or tlie vocal expression of 
thought, is not accordingly a necessary part of rhetoric. 

Elocution or vocal delivery has, indeed, generally been 
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esteemed a coQStitnent part of the art of rhetoric Diversa 
coosideratioliB, however, justify the propriety of separating 

First, EloculioB is not esseatiaJ to rhetoric in order to 
constitute it an art ; because, as has been already remarked, 
there are other ways of commnuicatiug thought thau by the 

Secondly, we have a complete product of art when the 
thought is embodied in a proper form of language. Short 
of this, of incorporating into language, the artjst cannot stop. 
For no art is complete till its product is expressed, or em- 
bodied. Mere Invention does not constitute the whole of 
artistic power, in any proper sense of that espression. But 
when tlie thought is invested in language, a work of art ia 
completed. A further exertion of artistic power is not ne- 
cesaary in order to give it expression. It requires no skill 
to dictate, DO oratorical dexterity, certainly, to commit to 
writing. We have tlien the limits of a complete art before 
elocution. 

Thirdly, the arts of rhetoric proper, and of elocution, are 
so distinct that great exigence in either may consist with 
great deficiency in the other. There have been many orators 
who could write good orations but were miserable speakers ; 
and many excellent actors, who were utterly unable to cim- 
Btmct Em original discourse. 

Fourthly, the modes of tnuning in these different arts are 
so unlike, that convenience, both to the iustractor and to the 
pupil, requires that tiiey be se3>arated. 
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CHAPTER m. 

OF THB DTIUTt OF BHETORIC. 

§ 10. Ab every proper art respects a &cultj, and as 
every snch faculty is susceptible of development and 
invigoration which the art seeks as its great aim to 
promote and secure, every true conception of rhetoric 
must regard it as a. developing and invigorating art. 

There is a moat remarkable opposition between the views 
of the ancieots in this respect and the current opinions of 
the modems. With the ancients, rhetoric was chiefly prized 
as an art which developed and cultivated the faculty of 
speaking. Their written systems and their teachings in 
schools were designed and fitted to draw out this faculty, 
and strengthen and improve it by judicious practice. They 
Bonght this even, as there is some reason to believe, at the 
sacrifice of good taste. They loved luxuriance and labored 
in every way to promote it. The moderns, on the other 
hand, have too much regarded rhetoric as a merely critical 
art. They have directed their attention mainly to pruning, 
repressing, and guiding ; and have almost wholly neglected 
to apply any stimulus to the laculty of discourse itself. Their 
influence on the student of oratory has been, accordingly, at 
best but a negative influence, and any thing but fostering 
and nourishing. This has been an almost unavoidable result 
from their eicluding from their systems the art of invention. 
For it is here — in invention — that the creative" work in 
discourse mainly ties. Style, considered apart from inven- 
tion, is lifeless and dead, and can feel no stimulus if applied. 
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It is, thus, not withont reason that merely critical syBtems of 
rhetoric are generally regarded as of more injury than ben- 
efit to the Btadeut of eloquence, at least until the faculty of 
speaking has been considerably developed. 

The commonly received maxim, " He who is learning to*^ 
speak with accuracy and order is learning also to think with I 
accuracy and order," expresses but a part of the truth. The 
Btudy of style, and especially the, study of style as an art 
in the exercise of composing, undoubtedly conduces to accu- 
rate and methodical habits of thought. But " to ^ak with 
• accuracy and order," including in ihs expression not only the 
selection of language, but also the invention of thooght, acts 
more directly on the intellect in determining \t6 habits. 
The exercise not only disciplines it to r^ular and accurate 
thought; it also directly invigorates and develops the intel- 
lect itself. Indeed, there is no exercise that more directly 
and more powerfully tends to menial development and invig- 
oration, when pursued in conformity with the principles of 
thought and expression. The mental effort caUed forth in 
the invention of thonght and the embodiment of it in appro- 
priate language is, when directed intelligently and correctly, 
at the same time, the most pleasing and also tiie most invig- ~ . 
orating and fostering which is possible to the human mind. 
Rhetoric, therefore, studied as an art, in connection with a 
practical application of its principles, may and should be 
one of the most pleasing and one of the most profitable of ' 
studies. 

§ 11. The faculty of discourse or the power to com- 
municate thought by language is the common attribute 
of men, and is susceptible of indefinite degrees of im- 
provement and cultivation. 

Spee<;h is the distinctive attribute of humanity. This 
general truth needs no modification to meet the case of deaf- 
mutes. While, undoubtedly, individuals differ indefinitely 
in the degrees to which they rise in the power of vigorous 
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thougltt and of forcible espression, while there are gen- 
iuses here as Id every other art, still it remains true that this 
faculty 18 subject to the laws which regulate all the various 
activities of our nature. The degree of excellence to be 
attained in discourse will depend on the trainiDg — od its 
mode and the degree to which it is carried. Orator fit — the 
orator becomes such. There is no such thing as a natural 
. orator in the strict sense of die expression. The laoBl emi- 
nent orat<«s and writers have ever been those who have sab- 
{ jeoted themselves to (he most thorough training. Patrick 
' Henry, the most illustrious example of natural oratory, so 
far as there is any such, went through a course of training 
in his daily studies of bnmui nature as drawn out by him- 
self in his little shop, liis every-day trials on liis lingering 
customers of the power of words, his deep and enthusiastic 
investigations into history, and particularly his patient and 
continued study of the harangues of Livy and the elabo- 
rate translations he made of them, which, to say the least, is 
very uncommon. Dr. Barrow used to copy out the finest 
passages of classical and ecclesiastical writers, particularly 
Demosthenes and Chrysostom ; and, we are told, " took infi- 
nite ptuns with his compositious, tntnscribing them over and 
over again." The secret history of every speaker and every 
writer that has attained great success would show them to 
have been diligent students in private, like William Pink- 
ney of Maryland, the most distinguished lawyer of his time, 
although they may have done as Goodrich in hia " Recollec- 
tioQs" says Pinkney did, — "affect to rely cliiefly on his 
native powers." Pinkney was once heard, he says, " about 
five o'clock of a winter morning, redting and committing to 
memory, in his room, the peroration of a plea which he de- 
livered the same day before the supreme court." Goodrich 
tells a similar anecdot« of Daniel Webster, indicating the 
secret source of his oratorical power. " Oa a certMu occa- 
sion Mr. Webster startled the Senate by a beautiful and 
striking lemark in relation to the extent of the British em- 
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pire, as followa : ' She has dotted &e Biirfiice of the whole 1 
globe with her poaaes^ne and militaiy posts, whose mora- \ 
mg dntm-beat, following the sun and keeping cnnpany with 1 
the hoars, circle the earth daily with one condnuoos and nn- 
broken strain of the mardol aiis of En^and.' On going 
ont of the Senate, one of the members complimented Mr. 
Webster upon this, saying that he was all the more struck 
with it as it was evidently impromptu, ' Ton are mistaken, 
said Ur. Webster ; ' the idea occurred to me when I was on 
ihs nunparte of Quebec sonw months since. I wrote it down 
and rewrote it, smd after several triab got it to suit me, and 
Hd it up for use. The time came to-day, and so I put it 
in.'" Hi^ oratory Is the result ever of study and laborious 
training. 

§ 12. The means by which every art seeks its de- 
velopment and improvement are twofold, — the study 
of the nature and principles of the art, and esercise. 

It is obvious that there cftn be no true skill or excellence 
in any art unless its nature and the necessary principles 
which govern it are understood. It is equally obvious that 
no amount of this knowledge will, without exercise, secure 
practical skill m the art. 

Obvious and unquestionable as are these remarks, yet the 
entire force and propriety of each of them are assailed, 
' indirecdy and in apphcation, by different classes of minda. 
One class reject the study of principles in an art on the 
ground that the observance of rules at the time wiU inevi- 
tably impede the execution. They ricUcuie Hie notion of a 
poet's asking himself at the lime of composing, what this 
role requires and what that rule prohibits ; of a musician's 
referring constantly, while performing, to his gamut, to the 
rules of time, harmony, force, etc, which he finds laid down 
in his musical grammar. They object to the use of grtun- 
mara in acquiring any art, whether of poetry, oratory, or 
music, because, they say, such study makes only^stiff and 
awkward performers. 
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lluB view is extremely auperficial and partial. It is so 
far true, indeed, that & conscious observance of rules in com^ 
poeing will impede the free operation of the mind ; will make 
the proceeding mechanical, and hence, awkwaid and lifeless. 
But it by no means follows &om tbis, that when the rule has, 
by study and application, become a principle in the miad, 
mling it unconsciously, as is tne case with the expert artist, 
in all its free action, the proceeding will be less free, liring, 
graceful, than it would have been without study, and, of 
course, in ignorance, or at hap-hazatd. On tiie contrary, all 
proceeding in art is perfect only in proportion to the intelli- 
gence of the artist ; and it is the law of the human epiiit 
that it learn slowly, by degrees, and from without Prin- 
ciples of art are not innate. They spring up only on obser- 
vation or study. How much more rational it is to receive 
by study the generalized lacts of all perfect proceeding in 
art with proper illustrations from models, than to work them 
out, as does the savage so far as he does it, by unaided 
observation and reflection, it is not necessary to labor in 
demonstrating. 

The whole matter may be exhibited in few words. All 
art. whether poetry, oratory, music, or painting, as a rational 
procedure, must be in accordance with certain principles. It 
must, further, proceed in intelligence — in intelligent conform- 
ity to tiioBe principles, either consciously or unconsciously 
apprehended. These principles can better be acquired when 
reduced to a scientific form, that is, to a form adapted to the 
understanding, than otherwise. Thus intellectually a^re> 
bended, as rules prescribed from without, they become, by 
coutinued application or in exercise, directing and animating 
principles, exerting an unconscious control. What ia drudg- 
ery at first, mere mechanical application, becomes in this way 
eventually the most free, the most spirited, the most truly 
artistic creation. The poetry of Gioethe and of Coleridge 
is not leas perfect, certainly, because they were intellectual 
mastars of the principles of poetry. • 
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Hie Other class reject practice in acquiring an art, becaoM^ 
ts regulated step by step by a reference to ruIeB, it is neces- 
sarily imperfect and awkward, aod because practice merely 
for practice must be mech anical and spiritless. They would 
master, intellectually, the prindplee perfectly, and then hope 
for a perfect proceeding in compliance with. them. While 
the former class made art independent of intelligence, these 
make it independent of all tnuning of tlie creative powers. 
They occupy, consequently, the opposite extreme. 

The truth lies between. It is a law of the human spirit 
that its highest degree of free spontaneous action can be at- 
tained only by previous subjection to rule ; and, generally, 
the severer the labor in the obserrance of this principle, the 
freer will be the play of the creating spirit 

Natun fleret landabne nrmeo ut ute 
Qna^tDM eat. Ego Dec itadimn siaB diriti vena 
Nee rude qnid posset video ingeniam. Alterins tic 
Altera poedt apem res et conjnrst amiue. 

HoKiT., Ep. oiPimt. 
These mlee, oTold ducoveced, not devised, 
An Natiire still, bat Natnie methodized. 

Pope, £aaji on Orit. 

§ 13. The knowledge of the nature and principles 
of the art of rhetoric is attained chiefly in two ways ; 
namely, hy the study of rhetorical systems, and by the 
study of models in eloquence. 

The great nse of systems of rhetoric, as of other arts, is 
to fiuiilitate the acquisition of the principles of the art by a 
brief, methodical, and particular exposition of them. Snch 
systems present the results of the investigations, the experi* 
ence, and the obaerrations of many minds. The utility of 
grammars of music to all learners of that art is at once per- 
ceived and appreciated. A similar utility may be expected 
from correct systems in all the arts. 

The study of models is equally important It is hardly 
proctdcaUe for the human mind to obtain a clear and fomil- 
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iar knowledge of any art without QlmtrationS and exemplifi- 
cations. This great means of trajning tbe aiK^ente dHHtm- 
ia&lQi imitiUion. In the ose of thia jneans, much cttatjtm m 
neceaaary. 

In the first place, discretion and eonad judgment are requi- 
site in the selection of models. An immature taste is liable 
to be pleased with false beanliee and excellences. A cor- 
rupt taste will select a model that abQnnds in tlie faults 
which it loves, and thus confiim tather thim correct itself. 
Decipit exemplar vitiis imitafn^. The only safe guide is the 
established opinion of men of taste and soimd judgment. 
The world has pronounced its sentence in regard to many 
writers and speakers. This general and united decision it is 
ever safer to follow tiian the erratic judgment of an Indi- 
vidual. As says Coleridge : " Presume those te be the best, 
the reputation of which has been matured into tame by the 
consent of ages. For wisdom always has a final majority, 
if not \fj «oDviotion, yet by acquiescence." 
.. In the next place, caution is necessary in the actual study 
of even good models. A perfectly fonltlees model is no- 
where to be foond. The best poets and tiie best orators 
have shone oidy in particnlar excellences. As in Nature, 
perfect beauty is to be found in no one thing, but our con- 
ception of it is to be gained only by selection, by combin- 
ing the particular excellences that are to be found in difierent 
objects of the same class, excluding the imperfections of 
each, in order to obtain a perfect ideal ; so in literature and 
oratory, as in every art, an idea of what is perfect in every 
feature, is to be giuned only by the study of various prod- 
ucts. While, accordingly, the best models are ta be selected 
for study, even these should be studied only for- their char- 
acteristic excellences. Notiiing con be more injorions to 
the taste or to the creative faculty of invention than servilely 
to copy any one model, however excellent. Such servile im- 
itation will, for the most part, cateh up only the iaults, while 
it will fail- to reach the virtues of the model, and at Ae 
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same tinie prove &tal to aJl that originality wtddt is the life 
of every art. 

It is the proper function of a, system of rhetoric to point 
out the best models in the seveml properties of good dis- 



§ 14. Every art as a developing art must rely 
mainly on judicions exercise as the means of attaining 
its end. 

yo knowledge of prindples, however thorough, oo study 
of models, however extended, will make an artist withoat 
ezeivise. Indeed, there is a poasibUity of cultivating the 
jodgment and the taste to an excess as compared with the 
creative power, so as to impede rather than to aid the exer- 
tion of it. A highly refined taste will be offended and dis- 
gusted with the imperfect products of a feeble inventive and 
coDstnic^ve power ; and the work of composing may be 
made thus a constantly disagreeable and repulsive work. 
This is experienced by nearly all who have neglected die 
art of writing or speaking tiU the taste has become condd- 
embly developed and cultivated. They find themselves wo- 
able, in writing or speaking, to reach the standard that their 
. refined taste requires tiiem to attain, and they are repelled 
and disheartened. It is only when the creative power is 
developed in ecme proportion to the taste, that there can be 
that inspiration which fires the true artist, and makes the 
exertion of his power his highest pleasure and delight. 
This development of the creative feculty depends on exer- 
cise. As with the muscles of the body, so with the faculties 
of the nund, nothing but exercise can impart vigor and 
strength. . Exercise is tiie parent of skill and power every- 
where, and nowhere more than in writing and speaking. 
The words of Qcero should be printed in capitals on the 
mind of every student of eloquence, — stilus optimus et 

FRfSTANTIsaiHUS DICEKDI EPFECTOK AC MAQIBTBR. 
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^ 15. Exercise in rhetoric, in order to be most bene- 
ficial, mast be igUell^mt, systematic, cr&icai, and 
abundant. 

§ 16. iMTBLLiOEirr exercise implies that writing and 
speaking be pursued in accordance with the known 
rules and principles of rhetoric. 

Little will be accompllBhed by blind practice in any art. 
A man may ehoat and ciy, may strain his voice ever so 
much and make little progress toward becoming a good 
muMcian or a good speaker. The practice must be pursued 
with a clear, conscious knowledge of what the art reqnires. 
And here is Been die neces^ty of eyatems of rhetoric — to set 
forth in a coavenient form to the learner the necessary prin- 
ciples of the art ; to teach him what he is to do in it. 

§ 17. Systematic exercise implies a regard to the 
specific functions or duties of the writer or speaker 
taken one by one successively in regular order. 

Every art combines within it«elf a complication of many 
particular acts, of which in the exercise of the art there 
are, at different times, various combinations. The art of 
music thus embraces the several functions of pitch, time, 
force ; and each of these particular fiinctions may be an- 
alyzed into various subordinate particulars. A thorough 
course of training in this art must proceed by a r^nlar, suc- 
cessive study of each of these particulars, accompanied by a 
corresponding exercise of the voice in them. There are 
thus a great diversity of acts requisite in the production of 
a good discourse. These particular acts may be severally 
contemplated by themselves ; they may be explwned as to 
their nature, and be prepared for exercise singly and auo- 
cesaively. This systematic exercise upon particolars is as 
requisite and as oseiul in rhetoric as in music. 

§ 18. Exercise, further, in order to be most useful. 
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must be eriHcal ; in other words, mnnt be subjected to 
the inspection of a teacher or of the performer him- 
Belf, for the purpose of removing faults and retaining 
qualities that are good. 

The proper time of criticism is after, the performance is 
finished. To write or to speak. vith a constant reference to 
criticism at the time, is to impose on the mind a double labor 
or occupation, so that neither part of the work can be done 
well. Such subsequent critidsm is shown to be necessaiy 
at (mce by the consideration, that otherwise it cannot, be 
known whether the work has proceeded aright or in accord- 
ance with the principles that should regulate it It also 
greatly helps to give the principle exemplified in the exercise 
a pracdcal, controlling existence in the mind. 

\ 19. Once more, skill in Rhetoric cannot be attained 
except by mnch continued practice. 

No iUustr^tiou is requisite to show the correctness of this 
principle. It may be remarked here, however, that the labor 
of writing should not be pursued so constanlly as to make it 
a drudgery, awakening no interest and inspiring no enthusi- 
asm. Under proper limitations, skill is dependent on exer- 
dse. GtauietU tudoribtu artet. The general aversion to 
"compoution exercises," so far at least as it is not a bare 
form of indolence, is chiefly owing to the faulty mode of pre- 
Bcribing such exercises without any indication to the pupil 
of what he is to do, except in the mere general requisition 
to funiish a " composition," and before any triuning in the 
specific processes of i^scouree. That the recourse by earnest 
■tndents of discourse to reading, in consequence of this aver- 
sion to writing, is wholly a mistake, is clear, from the reiter- 
sted testimony of one who had cultivated this art with the 
greatest devotion, Jean Paul Bichter, who says : " Very 
ot^n have I said that aU hearing and reading does not 
half so much strengthen or delight Uie mind as writing and 
speaking." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OF DISCOITRBE AKD ITS KINDS. 

§ 20. DiacouBss, as the communication of thought, 
implies at once and necessarily, in its primary and 
complete signification, a speaker and a bearer ; — a 
speaker, who in speaking seeks to produce a certain 
effect in the mind of the hearer. 

This effect is primarily in the intelligence or under- 
standing of the hearer; and secondarily and consequen- 
tially in the feelings and the will. 

§ 21. Oratory, therefore, or address, is the proper 
form of discourse in its strictest and fullest impoBt. It 
constitutes, accordingly, the immediate object of Rbet> 

The very nature of discourse, thus, marks out the field of 
rhetoric as the art of discourse ; and determineB in what 
light the art should regard other so-called forms of discourse, 
as history, essay, and the like- These are, strictly speak- 
ing, almormal forms of discourse, and want sortie element 
which is to he found in proper oratory, Ehetoric, in the 
unfolding of its principles, should confine its view to oratory, 
therefore, not only because oratory is the only pure form pf 
discourse, but, also, because in unfolding the principles of 
oratory, it at the same time unfolds the main principles of 
the other derived forms of discourse. It is only from con- 
siderations of expediency and not of philosophical accuracy 
that general rhetoric embraces any of these abnormal spe- 
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cieB. At least, it has fblfllled ibi office when it has indicated 
the dislJnction between pore diBCoone or oratory, and the 
several more irregular or derivative fonns, and thereby made 
known the principlei which come in to modify the lawa of 
proper rhetoric in its application to them. 

§ 22. The primary and eesentjal characteristic of 
Oratory as distinguished from other forms of discourse 
lies in its implying the direct opposition of speaker and 
hearer, and the aim on the part of the former to pro- 
duce a certain effect in the mind of the latter. 

Whenever, accordingly, this opposition is lost sight of by 
the speaker, his discourse ceases to be oratory. It falls at 
OQce into the essay or some other impure form of discourse. 
Hence the first principle to be observed in all oratory or ad- 
dress — that it ever respect the mind of the hearer, and 
regard it as present to be influenced by tbe discourse. This 

la THE SPECIAL LaW OP OrATORT. 

Although it may be difficult, for the most part, to single 
oat the particular forms of expression in which proper ora- 
tory may be distinguished from mere essay, still the true 
oratorical spirit will reveal itself throughout the discourse, 
and give to the whole a peculiar coloring. 

There are, however, some particular expressions that can 
be named by which oratory is at once distinguished from the 
essay. Oratory, thus, always conceives of itself as a pro- 
cedure in time aud not as an object in space ; and hence 
avoids the use of the adverbs of place to designalo what has 
preceded or is to foUow, and uses those of time. The orator 
never says, thus, "what I have »tdA aiove" but "what I 
have said before ; " the essayist does the reverse. The ora- 
tor says, " I will speak of this here<^er" not "Jurth^ on," 
etc. 

Again, the orator does not conceive of himself as the 
mere mouth-piece of the assembly, and does not, therefore, 
identify himself with the audience in the use of the ptunJ 
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prouDomu, " we" " our," etc It is otlierwiBe in public prayer ; 
it u otherwiie, aI§o, vith the eBsayist The essa^t merely 
$3^>retM» or uttera forth, without the controUing idea of a 
listener, thoughts or seatjments which he r^arda as commoa 
to himself and the reader. The disdnct peraonaUty being 
dropped, the use of the plural becomes easy and natural. 
Hence, probably, the "we" of edihHV and critics. Thej 
express not individual but oommou convictioas and send- 
mentB. 

§ 23. Of the derived species of Discourse, and more 
immediately subordinate to Oratory, a variety !a distill' 
gnishable which drops from Oratory only the idea of a 
present hearer. It b Epiitolary ComposAion. 

As it difTers from proper Oratory only in the cir- 
cumstance that it addresses an absent mind, Epistolary 
Composition conforms more closely than other derived 
species to the principles of Rhetoric. Its chief pecul- 
iarity lies in its not contemplating vocal delivery. 

It will be remarked that while epistolary compodtjon 
more frequently respects a single mind, proper oratory re- 
spects more commonly a multitude. At least, oratory rises 
to its highest perfection when addressed to a large assembly ; 
for then the moral elevation, which is the proper soul of 
oratory, is highest. But epistolary composition, when ad- 
dressed to multitudes, rises to high degrees of eloquence ; as 
is seen in the epistles of the Apostle Paul. 

When the epistolary form is adopted for the form's sake, 
it then fiills into the rank of mere Representative IHsconrse. 

5 24. The two leading forms of discourse, coiirdinate 
with Oratory and diifering from that in the circum- 
stance that they drop the idea of a mind addressed as 
the ruling idea in the representation of thought, are 
Poetry and Repregentative Ducovrte. In Poetry, the 
end of the discourse is not characteristically to a£fect 
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another mind, but to express the idea in its most peiv 
feet form and for the sake of the form. In Kepresenta- 
tlve Discourse, even the form becomes subordinate, as 
well as the effect on another mind ; and the idea is 
presented for its own sake. 

§ 25. We have, thus, the characteristics of the three 
great divisions of Discourse : — 

Oratory represents for the sake of the effect on an- 
other mind ; 

Representative Discourse represents for the sake of 
the theme itself; 

Poetry represents for the sake of the form. 

In Oratory, accordingly, the exterior aim rules ; in 
Representative Discourse, the matter ; in Poetry, the 
form. 

The intimacy aad relationahip between these several fonns 
of represeotalion in language are in tlua view clearly indi- 
cated. The intrinsic dependence of the ibnn on the matter, 
the common attributes of the mind that addresses and of the 
mind that is addressed, and their common relationship to 
truth as the matter of discourse, show at once how large a 
field is common to aU these arts. Farticolarty, is it seen 
how slight are the modiflcations of the principles of proper 
oratory which an art of representative discoarse requires. 
Indeed, as already observed, these modifications are, in the 
nuun, such as cannot well be set forth in distinct forms of 



The great truth that imderlies this whole matter is that in 
all discourse, as, indeed, in every proper movement of man's 
spirit, his whole nature, as intelligent, feeling, willing, — log- 
ical, esthetic, and ethical or moral, — is concerned. He 
never utterly sinks or lays aside his feeling or moral nature 
when he thinks ; much less does he drop his intelligent na- 
ture when he feels or wills. In other words, his thou^t is 
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ever penetrated by gentiment and purpose ; as Iiis sentiments 
^ and purposes are ever in intelligence. But one or another 
of these departments of mind may be, relatively, more or 
less prominent ; one may bo predominate as to cast the others 
into the shade. Ab the intellectoal element prevails, man 
appears as philosopher ; as the testhetic, he is recognized aa 
poet ; and as the ethical, he becomes an orator. Or, to pre- 
sent the same tmtb in the terms of the proper matter of 
discourse, — idea, which is ever the proper content of all dis- 
course, may he presented in itself irrespectively of all out- 
ward relations ; it is, then, the True ; and where tliat rules 
we have proper representative discourse. But idea may be 
presented as in outward relation, yet without disUuct respect 
to any special end or object, simply as idea expressed, idea 
formed, and then it becomes the Beautiful or proper Form, 
and when that rules we have poetical discourse. And, still 
further, idea may be presented as in movement toward some 
outward object or end ; then it becomes the Good in the 
larger sense, that is, the Moral ; and when that rules we 
have proper oratory contemplating an end, an effect in 
another mind. 

Inasmuch as the moral in man involves and presupposes 
feeling and inteUigence, Qua view of the distinctive charac- 
teristics and reladouB of the different forms of discourse cor- 
roborates the position before taken that oratory Is the highest 
form of discourse. In oratory the whole man, intellectual, 
»sthetic, and moral, moves predominantly and characteristi- 
cally outward and to an end. It is, therefore, more distinct- 
ively moral in its proper nature. In a higher sense than in 
respect to the poet or the philosopher, the maxim so emphat- 
ically recognized by the ancient rhetoricians holds of the 
orator, that he must be a good man in order to his highest 
success. 

The question has been much agitated whether oratory is 
to be regarded as a proper esthetic art It has been raised 
and discussed in the light of what must be deemed to be a. 
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D&rrow and defective dassificatioa of the arts. Thia clasai' 
fication recognizes two classes, one of which is denominated 
the class of the .^^thetic, Free, Liberal, Fine, or Elegant 
arts ; tiie other, that of the Mechanical or Useful arts. This 
classification excludes eveiy third class ; and necessitat«s the 
rejection of oratory from the arts, unless it be either a free 
art, like poetry and paintdng, or mechaoical, like carpentry 
or agriculture. Dr. Campbell, however, accepting aa the 
proper distisction of the two classes, tbat " use is Uie direct 
and avowed purpose " in the useful arts, " whereas it is more 
latently and indirectly " so in ihe elegant arts, considers elo- 
quence with architeetore "as of a mixed nature, wherein 
utility and beauty have almost equal infiuence." The source 
of the confusion and error is in opposing beauty and utility, 
as if in necessary contradiction to each other. And to attain 
the truth in the matter, we have only to apply Uie logical 
principle of strict contradictory opposition. We may thug 
classify all arts in reference to beauty as Uiose in which it is 
free, and those in which it is not free, that is, those in which 
it is dependent or subservient to another end than mere form. 
Discourse must be recognized, under this classiiication, as 
characteristicaUy free in poetry ; but as dependent in ora- 
tory, as also in all representative discourse. But as poetry 
itself may modify its freedom when it enlists in the service 
of philosophy, as we find to be the case in that species of 
poetry called Didactic, so oratory and philosophical discourse 
may, as in the loftier flights of eloquent or imaginative dis- 
course, rise to the esthetic freedom of true poetry. In a 
true sense, however, true oratory is ever eesthetic in its char- 
acter, aa has been already indicated; for it expresses and 
proceeds from an aesthetic nature ; effects its end, also, in its 
addresses to another like Eesthetic nature; and as the very 
essence of oratorical art consists in the embodiment of thought 
in language, in other words, of idea in form, oratory must 
be accepted as a true testhetic procedure. Rhetoric, like 
architecture, is something more than a decorative art which 
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tkdds ornament to something that is not of itself testhetic, or 
that may be perfectly adapted to its end without being in 
taste. It is of it« own nature and eseeatiallf an sethetic 
art, although not lying in the department of free beauty. 
Oratory must be beautiiiil in its form in order to its very 
perfection. Hiis cannot be stud of a tool, a machine, a prod- 
net of any mechanical or any merely useful art. Oratory, 
therefore, caimot in any truth be classed amopg the mechan- 
ical arts. 

§ 26. Poetry is that kind of discourse in which the 
idea is expressed for the sake of the form. It is one 
of the arts of Free Beauty. 

The special Law of Poetry is, accordingly, that the 
selection and treatment of the idea to be expressed, of 
the imagery, and likewise of the diction, all be gov- 
erned by the principle of Form or Beauty. 

This b the proper Law of poetical composition. In the 
different species there is admissible in different degrees the 
depression of this as the relatively predominant principle, 
and the elevation of the principle of exterior aim or effect, 
BO that it approximates so far to proper oratory. But it is 
ever this characteristic that makes discourse poetical, — that 
it more or less drops the principle of exterior aim and devi- 
ates from the method imposed by such foreign aim in order 
to be led by the prindple of form. 

The control of this principle, as has just been remarked, 
reaches to the idea expressed, as well as to the exterior em- 
bodiment of it in imagery and diction. Poetry has an inner 
essence of its own, a proper spirit and life, as well as a proper 
body. " Verse," it has been justly observed, " is not synon- 
ymous with poetry, but is tlie incarnation of it ; and prose 
may be emotive— poetical, but never poetry." Both noay ex- 
press feeling. But " eloquence supposes an audience ; the 
peculiarity of poetry lies in the poet's utter unconsciousness 
of a listener. Poetry is feeling confessing itself to itself in 
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momenta of solitude, anil bodying forth itself ia symbols 
which are the nearest possible representations of the exact 
shape in which it exista in the poet's mind. Eloquence is 
feeling pouring itself forth to other minds, courting th«r sym- 
pathy, or endeavoring to^ influence their belief, or move them 
to passion or to action." Accordingly it is only in partial 
truth that we can say " mere verse is poetry ; " as we can 
only in partial truth say " an idiot is a man," unce reason, 
which the idiot lacks, is the essential attribute of man. So, 
on the other hand, it is only in partial truth that we can say 
" the peculiar poetic spirit without the proper poetic form 
makes discouTBe poetry." It is only as we may call a disem- 
bodied spirit a man ; it has the essential nature, not the form. 
Aa a human spirit and a human body unit« in our concep- 
tion of a man, so the poetic spirit and the poetic form must 
unite in any just conception of poetry. 

^ 27. Different kinds of poetical composition may be 
dbtingnisbed on two different leading principles of 
division, according as we regard the character of the 
subject or the particular mode or means of representa- 
tion, — the represented idea or the form representing. 

Distributed in reference to the subject or idea repre- 
sented, as the three species are truth, sentiment, and 
action, we have the generic division of Poetry into 

I. Didactic ; II. Lyric ; III. Epic and Dra- 

UATIC. 

Didactic Poetry includes what is sometimes called 
the Descriptive, the Pastoral, the Satirical, and the 
like. 

Lyric Poetry includes divers subordinate forms of 
poetical composition, variously modified, and known 
under the &miliar names of the Ode, the Psalm, and 
the Hymn, implying representation in music, and also 
the Sonnet and the Elegy. 
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The third class embraces the two leading forms of 
the Epic, in which the representation is by means 
of narration and description, and the Dramatic, in 
which the representation is by means of proper action 
and scenery which take the place of narration and de- 
scription in the Epic. Subordinate divisions of these 
leading species are of the Epic into the Heroic and the 
Burlesqae or Mock-heroic, and of the Dramatic into 
Tragedy and Comedy. 

§ 28. Reprebentatite Discocesb, so far as it di- 
verges from proper oratory in dropping the opposition 
of speaker and hearer, has for its special law the repre- 
sentation of its theme for its own sake. 

All Representative Discourse, as such, accordingly, 
has for its controlling principle the following, namely : — 

That the thought be represented in its utmost clear- 
Desa, accuracy, and completeness. 

§ 29. Representative Discourse is either Pcbe or 
Mixed. 

It ia piire when its theme is represented irrespect- 
ively of personal modifications, and, accordingly, in its 
own proper character. 

It is mixed when it is represented as modified by 
the peculiarities of personal apprehensions and convic- 
tions. 

The Eincurean, by Moore, is an exempMcation of the 
mixed form of representative discoorse, in which but one. 
mind is introduced hj whose personal characteristics tbe 
representation is modified. Ancient life is in it represented 
through the experience of another, not from tbe direct obser- 
vations of the author. 

Where two or more persons are introduced, the discourse 
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ia called a Dialogue. The Dialogaes of FlatojW F<»ite- 
nelle, of Berkeley, are exemplifications of this variety. 

^ 30. The special Law of Mixed Representatire 
Discoarse is, that the personal characteristics of the 
speakers introduced, so far as modifying the theme, be 
carefully exhibited throughout the representation. 

The Dialogues of Flato are the most perfectly constructed 
gpeciuieDB of the Dialogue, perhaps, that exist, so tar as this 
first law of the diBCOurse is regarded. 

If the representation be for the sake of the form, the dis- 
course becomes Poetry. We have, then, the MoTwhgue, 
when but one person is introduced ; and the poetic Dialogue, 
vrhen more than one are exhibited. If the representation 
exhibits an action, it becomes Ih-amatic. 

§ SI. Of the Pure Representative Discourse, two 
general classes, each embracing subordinate varieties, 
are distinguished according to the character of the sub- 
ject. We have thus : — 

I. History, the subject of which is some fact or 
event, single or continuous, in nature, as Natural Bit' 
tory, or among men, as Hutory Proper. Under History 
is inciuded Biography, the subject of which is facts in 
individual esperience ; and Travels, which is but a 
more specific department of biography, having facts of 
a specific character in individual experience for its 
subject. 

II. Scientific TsEATiaES, including the Essay or 
DissBKTATipN, the sobject of which is some troth, not 
mere fact, as is the case in History. 

It is to be remarked respecting the Pure Kepreaentative 
Discourse, that it easily admits the proper distinguiBhing 
characteristic of pure oratory — the opposition of speaker 
and bearer. Just so far as it does this, the full form of 
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orstor7 appears ; ao far, at least, as address to a locally 
absent mind will allow. It is not unnatural, thus, that the 
bistoriaa begins his history as an addressing miud, and uses 
the forms of address. Thus Macaulay begins his history : 
" I propose to write the history of England." As, however, 
the idea of representing the fact« of history for their own 
sake and not for the sake of the moral effect on other minds 
begins to rule in his mind, the oratorical fomu, as those of 
the first person, of tune instead of space, &dl away, and 
the discourse approaches to the character of t^e pure rep- 
resentative. 

5 82. Proper Oratoeical Discoubse may be dis- 
tributed into different kinds on either «f two different 
principles, giving rise tbns to two distinct sets or 
classes. 

One principle of distribution is found in the specific 
character of the ultimate end of discourse. 

The other is found in the specific character of (he 
immediate end of discourse. 

^ 33. Oratorical Discourse may he distributed, in 
respect to its ultimate end, into two departments, ac- 
cording as that end lies wholly in tHe mind addressed 
or beyond it ; in other words, according as the final 
object of the discourse is attained in the effect pro- 
duced on the mind addressed or only in some ulterior 
object through such effect. 

In proper pulpit discourse, thus, the preacher seeks, as bis 
final and controlling end, the personaI^aract«r of bis hearer, 
looking to nothing beyond as more controlling and predomi- 
nant. In Forenwc oratory, on the contrary, the advocate 
seeks to infloence the judge only that he may secure a favor- 
able determination through him of some interest of his 
client. He pleads not to enlighten or convince the judge as 
his ulterior motive ; but to win his case through the decision 
of the judge. 
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lite fields of oratory are not marked off by very deflDita 
boondaries on this principle of distribntion. Bnt we have 
departmeDls of eloquence which are very conveniently dis- 
tjngnished from one another by this characteristic, of the 
end of the diaconrse lying wholly within or beyond the effect 
on tlie mind addressed. 

In the first department, in which the final object of the 
discourse is found in the mind addressed, the leading branch 
is tfa&t of Sacred Oratory, the ultimate end of which is the 
highest moral or religions elevation and improvement of 
the hearer. 

Here, also, lies all that Philoxophieal or Didactic Oratorj/, 
which seeks fo enlighten or instruct the bearer, embracing 
the Liecture, the Scientific Discourse, and the like. 

Here, too, lies that department classed by the ancients as 
one of the three leading branches of oratory, called the 
DemonstratJTe or Epideictjc, embracing the Panegyric or 
Eulogy, the object in which is to awaken the sentiment of 
approbation or of censure ia the hearer. 

Here, moreover, lies all that oratory bo common in modem 
times, the object of which is specially Moral Reform. 

In the second department, characterized by its end lying 
beyond the hearer and to be attained through him, are, prom- 
inently, the two great departments of secular eloquence, the 
Judicial and the Deliberative. These differ from each other 
in respect to the governing idea, and also in respect to the 
field proper to them. Judicial oratory has the idea of the 
Tight for its governing idea, and its chief province is in the 
proceedings of civil judicature. Deliberative oratory has the 
idea of the good, the useful, the expedient, for its governing 
idea, and is chiefly fonnd in legislative assemblies. 

\ 84. Discourse, distributed in reference to tlie spe- 
■ cific character of its immediate end, comprehends the 
four kinds of Explanatory, Confirmatory or Argwmmtf 
ative, Patketic, and Pertuasive Discourse. 
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The principle of distribntjon here is the specific effect U> 
be produced by diecourse in tbe miud of the hearer. It is 
the same principle that determinee the mode of discnssiou in 
any particular discourse, and will be more iully exhibited in 
the sequeL 
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OF THE DISPARTHEnTB OF RHETOKIC. 

§ 35. Rhetoric, as the Art of constructing Dis- 
course, embraces two processes which are in many re- 
spects distinct from each other. The one consists In 
the provision of the thonght Tarionsly modified as it 
may be by feeling and the moral state in its proper 
form, and is founded more immediately on Logic. The 
other consists chiefly in the provision of the appro- 
priate language, and rests mainly on Grammar as its 
foandation. 

The two great departments of the art of rhetoric, 
accordingly, are Invention and Stslb. 

In many of the most popular treatises on rhetoric in the 
English language, the first of these processes, inyenUon, has 
been almost entirely excluded ^m view. Several causes 
may be assigned tor this deviation ttom the uniform method 
of the ancient rhetoricians. The most important one would 
seem to be the neglect into which logic has fallen s or, per- 
haps more exactly, the cause is to be found in the hitherto 
immature and unsettled views of modem writers in this sci- 
ence. 

Another cause is tbe change that has taken place in logi- 
cal science since the times of the Grecian and Roman rheto- 
ricians, which renders their systems of rhetorical invention, 
founded ss they were, to a great extent, on their peculiar log- 
ical views, inappUcable to present modes of tiiought. Their 
^tem of topics is thns, for tiiis and other reasons, wholly 
onsnited to our limes. 
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The art of inveation, moreover, ia more essentially modi- 
fied than style by the particular department of oratory or 
the kind of discourae to which it is applied. Hence the 
an<^ent systems of iavention which were constructed in strict 
reference t« the modes of speaking then prevalent, are ill- 
adapted to present use. The ajstems of Cicero and Qiiin- 
tdlian, for example, are for the most part illustrated from the 
peculiar practice of the Roman bar. Modem writers on 
rhetoric, in following the great ancient masters in the art, 
hare hence been reduced to this alternative, — either of 
leaving out entirely this part of the sdence, or of construct- 
ing an entirely new system. They have, for the most part, 
in the English language at least, decided on the former 
bnanch of the alternative, and hare generally excluded al- 
most entirely irom tiieir works the consideration of inven- 

The perversioa and abuse of ancient systems In the 
schools of the middle ages have undoubtedly further con- 
tributed to bring this branch of rhetorical science into dis- 
repute and neglect 

It cannot, however, be doubted, on a candid consideration 
of the matter, that invention must constitute the very life of 
an art of rhetoric. It respects the soul and substance of dis- 
course — the thought which is communicated. One of the 
most eminent of andent rhetoricians, QuinlJlian, justly says, 
" AwniW primum futt ebtqce pb^Cipdum." And one 
of the most eminent of modem orators, Webster, to the 
same effect remarks : "All true power in writing is in the 
idea, not in the style ; — an error into which tiie org rhetor- 
ica, as it is usually taught, may easily lead stronger heads 
than mine." It is in invention that the mind of the learner ia 
most easily interested and most capable of sen^ble improve- 
ment. It is nest to impossible to awaken a hearty interest 
in mere style independent of the thought, as the futile at- 
tempts to teach the art of composition as a mere thing of 
verbal eipreswon have proved. Composing when thus 
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taoght mnBt necesaiuily be regarded as a drudgerj and be 
BhuDoed instiDCtively with strong aversion. It is otberwise 
when the thought is the main thing regarded. There is to 
every inind a pure and elevated pleasure in invendng. 
There is a pleasure in expressing thoughts that have sprung 
into being from one's own creative intellect ; of embodying 
them iu appropriate forms of language. How different are 
the feelings wilb wblch a schoolboy contemplates the (ask 
of writing a compoeition which must contain eo many words, 
whatever be true of the ideas, and the work of writing a 
letter to commuoicate some coDvicUoD of his own mind, 
some wish, some intelligence ! It cannot be questioned that 
it is to the exclusion of invention from our systems of rhet- 
oric that the neglect into which the art bfts fallen is chiefly 
to be ascribed. The prejudices against it are also munly 
to be attributed to this defective and incorrect view of the 
art* 

* It is irOTthf of note that the moM papnlu syBtam i>f Aetoric now in 
use in the Engliah language, that of Dr. Wbatel;, own Desri^ all its ex- 
cellence and its reputation as an original work to th 
it embraces, in tbe Firat Fart, • brief and imperftct vl 
the art 
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FIRST GENERAL DIVISION. 

INVENTION. 

GENERAL VIEW. 
CHAPTER L 

[> PAKTB OB- DTTEHTION. 



§ 36. Rhetorical Invention is the art of supplying 
the requisite thought in kind and form for discourse. 

§ 37. It embraces Invention Proper or the mere 
supply of the thought, and A3r<mgemen.t or IHspo- 
sitwn. 

'Die propriety of regarding Arrangement as a part of the 
process of invendon and not as a department of rhetoric, 
coordinate irith Invention and St^Ie, may be seen from 
several points of view. 

In the first place, the principle of division that has been 
adopted, by which rhetoric is regarded as embracing the two 
elements of inventitm or the supply of thought, and of s^le 
or the expression of thou^t in laognage, at once compels 
to this treatment of arrangement. The two elements of 
tiiought and verbal expression are both essential elements, 
and are the only elements, of discourse. It would be unphil- 
osophical to introduce auother principle of division, which 
would be necessary in order to admit disposition or arrange- 
ment as a distinct constituent part of the art of rhetoric. 
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Agiua, the process of inTendon cannot proceed but by 
order or method ; and the Tery supply of the thou^t most 
therefore include a more or leas definite regard to the 
arrangement. It becomes necessary, tbua, to treat of ar- 
rangement or dispoailjon, so far as it can be distinctly treated 
0^ as a subordinate and constituent part of iuveution. 

The same obserrations, obviously, are applicable to method 
m style. 

§ 38. The proceaa of invention is applied either to 
the general theme of the discourse, or to the particular 
thoughts by means of which that general theme is pre- 
sented to the mind addressed for the purpose of accom* 
plisbing the object of the discourse. 

§ 39. The general theme of discourse is sometimes 
given or furnished in a more or less definite form to 
the speaker or writer ; sometimes is wholly left to hia 
free choice. 

In the eloquence of the bar and of the senate, the topics 
of discuBBion are determined beforehand for the most part 
to the speaker. Even here, however, there is much room 
for the exercise of inventioD. The particular theme proposed 
is to be taken up into tbe mind of the speaker ; !t is to be 
shaped to his habit of thought ; it is to be defined and deter- 
mined so as best to meet his particular purpose in discassing 
it ; it is to be suited to the particular circumstances in which 
he speaks and to the mode in which he shall determine to 
handle it. The same question will thus be stated in very 
different forma by different speakers ; and do small degree 
of oratorical skill is ofben displayed id the mode of conceiv- 
ing and presenting the particular subject of debate. The 
same observations are applicable to every species of dis- 
coorse or composition where the subject is proposed to the 
speaker or writer. 

Where the subject is left to the free choice of the speaker, 
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there U room for a sdll hii^er display of inTentiTe power. 
It is with the orator or writer as widi Uie Hculptor or 
ptunter. The Bubject iUelf shows the gemns of tlie arUst. 
The subject is left thus free to a considerable extent in the 
eloquence of the pnlptt, as well as in most occasional ad- 
dresses, in essays, and other compositiooB. 

§ 40. The particular sabordinate thoughts bj which 
the general theme is developed and presented to the 
mind addressed, while they must all lie in the field of 
the general theme, and mast likewise consist with the 
object of the discourse, are, with these limitations, open 
to the choice of the speaker. 

As a rational discourse Decessarily implies a unity, this 
nnity must be in the singleness of the theme and of the ob- 
ject of discourse. Accordingly all thoughts introduced must 
stand in a subonUuate relation to this single theme, and, also, 
to this single object. Hence the priudpte, which admits of 
no exception in rational discourse, that no thoughts be in- 
troduced tliat do not both consist with the theme and the ob- 
ject, and also tend to develo|» the one and accomplish tlie 

While thus tlie subordinate and developing thoughts must 
all be found in the field of the one general theme, and of 
these only such can be taken as consist with the object of 
the discourse, within these limits there is free range for in- 
vention. The fullness and richness of these subordinate 
thou^ts will display the richness of mental furniture pos- 
sessed by the speaker, the control he has over this stock of 
thought, and the fertdlity generally of his faculties of inven- 
tion. The selection out of this stock will exhibit the sonud- 
nesB and promptness of his judgment and the power he has 
of steadily pursuing his object. 
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OF THE GENXBAL THEME OP A DISOOUBSB. 

^ 41. The process of invention as applied to the 
general theme of disconrse con^sts in the selection of 
the theme and in the determination of the particnlar 
form in which it is to be discussed. 

In the very use of the expression " the theme " — a sin- 
gular and not a plural term — is indicated the necesait; of 
einglenesB in the theme. It seeme to border on absurdity 
to speak of the thanes of a discourse. Discourse can hardly 
with propriety be called one which has more than one gen- 
eral theme. The unity of a discourse, in which, indeed, 
lies its very life, requires that there be but one diought to 
which every other shall be subordinate and subservient — 
utterly forbids the introduction of two or more coordinate 
thoughts. 

In the singleness of the tiieme lies the first and broadest 
principle of unity. As will be exhibited in the proper 
place, the broader unity determined by the singleness of the 
theme will be narrowed by the particular object in the dis- 
cussion, and still farther by the process by which the dis- 
cussion is conducted. 

§ 42. The principles which regulate this process 
regard either the mind of the speaker* himself, the 

* In order to avoid all Dnnecessaiy mnltiplicittion of words, bnt one of 
the apeciflo tenna, " writer " and " speaker," will ordiDsrily be nsed herB- 
»(ler, even when the generic notion of the peraon diiconrsiDg, wheUiei' 
thiOD^ the pen or the voice, ia meant. 
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occasion of speaking, the mind addressed, or the object 
of the discourse. 

§ 43. lu selecting his theme and determining the 
particnlar view to be taken of it, the writer has need 
to consult his own mind chiefly in reference to the 
capabilities of supplying the particular thoughts and 
illustrations by means of which his subject is to be pre- 
sented and developed. 

No one, in proper discourse, writes merely with a view to 
an efiect on himself. Sometimea, indeed, the pen niay be 
employed in irivestigation. Such compositions, however, are 
not proper discourse, which always more or less definitely or 
directly respects another mind. The writer, therefore, will 
need ever to select a theme on which he ie competent to . 
write, respecting which he has ample information and means 
of illustration within his power. 

It is, nevertheless, a great mistake, although a common 
one, to suppose that a subject very familiar and at the same 
time very comprehensive, is most favorable to ease of ex- 
ecution. Inveutdon is an originatJng, creative process in its 
essential nature. As such it is the most proper and delight- 
fol work of a rational t)eing, and whenever it is pursued, 
imparts a pleasure which itself fires anew the energy of the 
inventive faculty. This is the inspiration of original genius 
— the rapture that necessarily attends the production of new 
thoughts and forms of thought Whenever a femihar, and, 
at the same tune, a broad and comprehensive theme is 
selected, especially if the Umits of the composition he nar- 
row, only general, famihar views can be taken, and there is 
no life of invention. It is a cold, inanimate work of the 
memory recalling dead thought. There is no inspiration, 
no satisfaction. There must be some new view taken, 
something ori^nal, or the work of invention must necessa- 
rily be laborious and heavy. Now it is specific views that 
furnish the occasion of ori^nal invention. In them the 
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irriter shuns the general commonplace notions that are 
familiar to all. Tlie more specific and definite, therefore, 
the theme> the easier will be the work of invention. Cautjon 
only is uecessary that the field of view be not too limited 
for the writer's power of invention, since only the most 
vigorous and practiced writer can take the most minute and 
particnlar views. 

Young writers should be on their guard against what are 
called "Jertile mihjecti." They are generally unfavorable to 
the exercise of invention, and, therefore, most difficult to 
handle, loecause they are so comprehensive that only general 
and conunonplace views can be taken. 

It may be proper here to put young writers on their guard, 
also, in selecting themes, against tpeeiom mottoet or titles. - 
The dress of language in which the theme is invested, is 
not the theme itself. The one may be rich and gorgeous, 
while the other is miserably lean and dry. It need hardly 
be said that the fecility with which the work of invention 
will proceed, will depend on the richness of the thought 
itself which constitutes the theme, not on the garb it may 
diance to wear. 

§ 44. A proper regard to the occasion of speaking 
will determine the process of invention not only in ref- 
erence to the character of the theme to be selected, 
but also, in reference to the latitude as vrell as partic- 
alar*£eld of view that is taken, and the illustrations 
that are to be presented. 

^ 45. There is obviously, Ukevrise, a' necessity of 
consulting the character of the audience, the extent 
of their information, their peculiar habits of thought, 
their feelings also, and their relations to tlie speaker. 

There is perhaps no point to which Cicero's fundamental 
rule in regard to all discourse, that it consist with propriety 
— "ut decent " — has greater force of application than here. 
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It caoDot be too e&meBtlj inculcated oa every speaker to 
consult carefully the minds and feelings of those whom he 
is to address, in the selection of his theme, and also in the 
development of it. Any offwise against propriety or deco- 
rum here is more fatal to all the ends of speaking tlian any- 
where else. 

§ 46. The character of the theme and the particu- 
lar view that is taken of it, as well as the general mode 
of developing it, will also be affected by the particutar 
object which the writer may wish to accomplish in his 
discourse. 

It is assumed that all proper discourse has an object. A 
speaker does not speak without an end in view, lliis end 
or object lies in the mind addiressed, and consists in some 
change to be effected there by the discourse. 

Dr. Whately, indeed, enumerates some species of what 
he calls " spurtous oratory," as where one speaks merely to 
seem to say something, when there is in fact nothing to be 
said ; or to occupy time ; or for mere display of eloquence. 
The very name, however, " spurious oratory," indicates that 
all true discourse must have an object or end to be accom- 
plished by the communication of thought to another mind. 
We must seek, therefore, in the mind addressed Hie deter- 
mination of the particular possible objects of discourse. 

^ 47. While the ultimate end of all discourse par- 
takes more or less of a moral or ethical character, the 
immediate objects through which this nitimate end is 
reached may lie in the understanding, the feelings, or 
the will of the persons addressed. 

§ 48. The possible immediate objects of all proper 
' discourse are but four in number, viz; Explanatioit, 

CONPtBMATION, ExClTATION, aud PeE8UA8ION. 

A change produced by discourse in the understanding may 
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be either a new or modified conception, or a new or modi- 
fied judgment. Hence tlie two forma of address to the nn- 
deratanding. 

§ 49. The process bj which a new conceptioii is 
produced, is hy Explcawxtion ; that \>y which a new 
judgment b prodnced is bj Confirmatwn. A change 
in the sensibilities is effected by the process of Excita- 
tion ; and in the will, by that of Persuoiion. 

These processes, it will be observed, are named from the 
poeitdve species ; and the designations given embrace as well 
them as their opposites. In explanation, thus, we either pro- 
duce a new conceptioQ, or correct or mo^fy one already ex- 
isting. Confirmation includes both the production of a new 
opmion or judgment, and the removal or modification of 
one already existing. So, likewise, excitation embraces the 
awakening of a new feeling, and the strengthening or allay- 
ing of a previous emotjon or passion ; and in persuasion, we 
either move to a new choice or dissuade from art existing in- 
lendon or purpose. 

§ 50. The unity of a discourse is more narrowly de- 
termined by the gingleneit of tfte ol^&A which is pursued 
in the development of a theme. 

In order to unity, there must indeed be a single theme or 
sabject of discotirse. Singleness of theme will not, however, 
of itself secnre the highest nnity. It is further necessary 
that there be one leading object proposed to be effected, and 
that this object be steadily pursued thron^out the discourse. 

\ 51. The several processes of explanation, confirma- 
tion, excitation, and persuasion, are so related to each 
other that, while they may all concur in the same dis- 
course, they yet can follow only in one single order. 

Explanation precedes confirmation, as the truth must 
be anderst^>od before it can be believed ; explanaUon 
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and confirmation naturally precede excita^on, as the 
object of feeling must be perceived and generally be 
believed to exist before feeling can be awakened ; and 
persuasion properly follows the other three processes, 
as in order to a change of will, the feelings are gen- 
erally to be aronsed, the judgment convinced, and the 
understanding informed. 

Unity requires that this order never be reversed, except 
for tbe purpose of awakening att«ntion, or dieposing for emo- 
tion, as will be more particularly remarked hereafter. 

§ 52. The work of invention can never proceed 
with ease or success unless unity is strictly observed — 
□nlesH the single theme and the single object of the 
discourse be clearly apprehended, and that object be 
steadily and undeviatingly pursued. 

No principle of invention is more fundamental or pracli> 
cally important dian this. TTnity in aim b the very life of 
invention. Unless the object of speaking be distinctly per- 
ceived and that object be strictly one, Ihe invendve Ciculty 
has no foothold at all, or, at least, no-sure standing ; and all 
its operations must be unsteady and feeble. The first work 
in producing discourse is to obtain a clear view of the single 
subject which is to be discussed, and then of the one object 
which is to be attained by the discussion. 

It is here, more than anywhere else, that young writers 
i^L They give themselves to writing with no definite ap- 
prehension of the single object for which they writ«, except 
perhaps, it be ta fill a sheet with words — brilliant if it may 
be, at all events with words. Having no object in view, the 
mind has no spring or impulse in the labor, and the task is 
the most repulsive drudgery. What can be more so than to 
accumulate dead words — dead because entertaining no living 
thought that with its one life animates them, and to cement 
them togeUier by the lifeless rules of grammar ? It is ita 
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object or aim which gives discourse its life ; and as no one 
tiling can hare two lives in itself there can be bat one aim 
or object in one diBconrse. It is not in the nature of man 
to labor without an aim. Certainly the work of invention, 
the highest and moat proper work of man as a rational be- 
ing, cannot proceed happilj without an aim distinctly appre- 
hended. "The miuD requiaite for teaching composition," 
says one of our most popular authors, "whatever people 
may think, is to have something which one feels interested 
to say." 

This then is the first tiling to be done in the construction 
of discotirse, after the selection of the theme at least, to de- 
termine definitely what is the particular object of the dis- 
coiHve : — is the object to explain a theme ; to convince of 
its truth ; to excite the feelings in relation to it ; or to move 
to action upon it ? This principle cannot be too earnestly 
inculcated, or too faithfiilly observed. 

Ab tliese several acts of explanation, confirmation, ezdla- 
tion, and persuasion may proceed each by several distinct 
specific processes, it will of course facilitate invention to 
determine, previously to the construction of a discourse, the 
particular process which the case may require. 

^ 53. Inasmuch as the development of the general 
theme is determined by the particnlar object of the dis- 
conrse, the four processes, by one or other of which 
this object must be accomplished, namely : those of ex- 
planation, confirmation, excitation, and persuasion, con- 
stjtate the distinct departments of Rhetorical Inven- 
tion. 
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OF THE FABTB OF A DIBCOUBSE. 

^ 54. The development of a theme of discourse for 
the purpose of explanation, confirmation, excitation, 
and persuasion, necessarily proceeds by stages, wKch, 
in reference to the particular object at the time, may 
be distinguished from each other. A discourse may 
thus be conveniently regarded as consisting of parta ; 
some of which are essential to all discourse and others 
subsidiary or essential only in particular cases. 

^ 55. The essential parts of discourse are the fkop- 
08ITI0N and the DiscnsatOH. 

§ 56. The Profositiok is the particular theme as 
modified and determined by the object of the discourse. 

The term " propositdon," it should be observed, is here 
used in a sense different from that of the t«nn ''theme." 
The proposition is the theme as delermiued by the objeci 
or end of the discourse. For example, the theme, " the im- 
mutabiUty of truth," may be variously discussed in reference 
to various specific objects. The design of the discussion 
may be to explain what is meant by the phrase ; or, it may 
be to prove the statement that " truth is immutable ; " or to 
awaken confidence in all truth as being in its nature immu' 
table ; or to move to zealous effort to acquire truth because 
immutable. A rhetorical proposition includes thus the theme 
and the particular design ibr which it is discussed. 

One formal mode of stating the proposidon in actual dis- 
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oooTse would be as follows : " The object of tliis diacoone b 
to prore the immutability of truth." 

A rhetorical proposidon is carefully to be dlBtingniiihed 
from a logical propofdtion. The latter may be defined to be 
" the Terbal statement of a judgment." A logical proposi- 
tjon, accordingly, may constitute the theme of a rhetorical 
propoaidou. If this theme be stated together with the use 
to be made of it in discourse, it .will then become a rhetori- 
cal proposition. 

% o7. The DiaccsBioif is that part of a disconrse in ' 
which the subject is unfolded and directly presented to 
the mind addressed for one of the purposes tliat have 
heen named. 

The diBcuflBion is accordingly the main thing in all dis- 
conrse, and constitntea its body. The proposition sets forth 
tbe design of the speaker ; and the other parts are merely 
preparatory and subsidiary to this main design which is 
direcdy pursued in the discussion. 

^ 58. The general forms of the discussion are de- ' 
termined by the object of the discourse, and are four 
in number, corresponding to the four main objects that 
may be aimed at in discourse, ^ 48. 

^ 69. The more specific forms of the discussion are 
determined by the particular processes in which expla- 
nation, confirmation, excitation, and persoasion are 
respectively carried on. 

^ 60. The sub^diary parts of discourse are either 
preparatory or applicator^ ; and may in general terms 
be denominated the introduction and the feboka- 

TION. 

§ 61. The design and use of the lUTRODUcrioN is 
to prepare the way in the mind addressed for the more 
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ready and free reception of the proposition and the 
discussion. 

§ 62. As it is obvious that the mind addressed may 
he iavorably or unfavorably disposed for the reception 
of the proposition and the discussion, either by reason 
of the degree or kind of information it possesses, or its 
state of opinion, of feeling, or of purpose, the introduc- 
tion must, in different cases, be prepared in reference 
to these diverse states of mind. 

The two more generic kinds of introduction wiD he, 
accordingly, the En^lanatorif and the Conciliatory 
introduction. 

In the former, the object of the introdoction will he 
effected by informing more fully the mind&.of the hear- 
ers ; in the latter, by removing prejudice or by enlisting 
directly a favorable interest. 

It is obvious, moreover, that these states of mind may 
respectiTely regard different objects, as the speaker or tho 
subject it8el£ Hence will be determined die still more spe- 
cific forms of the introduction. 

The consideration of the particular kinds of introduction 
and the laws of ite use has, for obvious reasons, its appro- 
priate place under the several general heads of Invention. 

§ 63. As the Introduction is only a subsidiary and 
a preparatory part of a discourse, the topics which it 
must embrace and the form in which it should appear 
cannot be fully known until the nature and form of 
the proposition and of the discussion are well ascer- 
t^ned by the speaker. Hence, the proper time for the 
invention and the composition of the Introduction is 
after the subject has been thoroughly studied out, and 
the general form of the discussion well settled in the 
mind. 
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It would obvbiuly be as absurd in a writer to constmct ■ 
au iDtrodoction before the plun of the discourse is deter- ' 
mined upon, as it would be in an architect to put up a por- 
tico before he had determined what kind of a house to 
attach to it That tbia absurdity is frequently comioitt^d in 
writing and in architecture, only shows the necessity of call- 
ing particular attention to it. There is no one feature of the 
introduction which may not receive its determinate charac- 
ter from the proposition and the discussion. The length, 
the matter, including both the thought and the feeling, and 
the style cannot be known till the plan of the discussion is 
fully determined upon. 

By this it is not meant that the discussion should be writ- 
ten oat or reduced to forms of language ; but merely that the 
whole plan of the discussion be distinctly conceived in the 
mind before the introduction is Composed. 

The necessity of thus first studying out ' and accurately 
determining in the mind the plan of the discussion before the 
introduction is commenced, appears not only from the fact 
that unless this be the case it is all a matter of mere accident 
whether diere be any correspondence between it and the body 
of the discourse, but also from the consideration that it is 
only thus that unity, in which lies all the life of invention as 
well as of discourse, can be secured. The very idea of a 
discourse, as a product of a rational mind that ever has an aim 
in its proper workings, involves the necessity of unity ; and 
this unity appears in discourse m^nly in Ihe proposition and 
the discussion as the essential parts. The clear perception 
of what is needed to be effected in the mind addressed by 
way of preparation, in order that this turn of the discourse 
can be attained in it, is absolutely indispensable both to 
guide invention in constructing the introduction and to 
stimulate it so that its work shall be easy and successful. 

§ 64. The Peroration, as that part of a discourse 
in which the theme is applied, will vary with the differ- 
ent specific objects aimed at in the application. 
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Sometimes the application will be in the form of 
explanation, either for the purpose of correcting erro- 
neous views or for further instruction. This form of 
the peroration may be denominated the explanatory/. 

Sometimes the object of the peroration may be to 
correct a wrong opinion, or to confirm a paiticalar 
truth involved in the general tlieme, in which case the 
peroration will be confirmatory. 

Sometimes the object may be to address the subject 
more directly to the feelings, which will give rise to the 
excitatory or pathetic peroration. 

Or, once more, some action may be proposed, in the 
peroiution, to the mind addressed, and then the per- 
tuasive peroration will have place. 

§ 65. Thb Recapitulation is a form of peroration 
common to the various objects mentioned. The re- 
spective processes of explanation, conviction, excitation, 
or of persuasion pursued in the discourse are, in this 
form, concisely repeated for the purpose of a more fbll 
and complete effect. 
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GENBKAI, DTTRODUCTOSr VIEW. 

§ 66. In Expliinatioii, the object of discourse is to 
inform or instruct ; in other and more technical words, 
to lead to a new conception cw notion, or to modify one 
already existing in the niind. 

I 67. The work of explanation is accomplished 
simply by brining the object of the conception or 
notion intelligibly and favorably before the mind ad- 
dressed. 

^ 68. Although explanation, properly, ia a purely 
intellectual process, since it aims merely to produce or 
modify a conception or notion which is a pure intel- 
lectual state, still as the understanding itself is in- 
fluenced by the feelings and the state of the will, 
reference to these departments of mind is not wholly 
esclnded from explanatory discourse. The passions 
are, however, to be employed only in strict subordina- 
tion to the design of the discourse ; that is, only for the 
purpose of facilitating the process of explanation. This 
is done chiefly or wholly by securing an undisturbed 
attention to the object presented. 

Hence the necessity Uiat the taste be consulted in all ex- 
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planatory diBcourset'in order that a fixed attentJon ma^ be 
' secured. The mind does not perceive well when it is not 
pleased. Xenophon hag well obeerved that iDstructiou in 
any case is impossible froiu one who does not please.* 

The attention of the hearer may be distorbed, also, by the 
existence of some cherished opinion which may be unfavora- 
bly affected by the object presented in the diicourae, and 
argamentation may be necessary as a preparatory work even 
for the purpose of explfuning a truth. 

So, Ukewise, the attention may be disturbed by some feel- 
ing or purpose in the mind addressed, which must be appro- 
priately managed by the speaker who wonld secure attention 
to his explanation. 

These processes, however, are not essential, bat merely 
incidental in explanatory discourse. It is sufficient, there- 
fbre, here merely to indicate generaUy the relation of this to 
the other processes in discourse. 

§ 69. Tub Tubhb of explanatory discotirse is some 
object to be apprehended or conceived. 

As has been stated, the object of the discourse in expla- 
nation b to inform or instruct ; to communicate some new 
view, or to cori'ect, to expand, or to modify in some way 
one already enterttuned. Explanation and confirmation 
both immediately address the intelligence, not the passions 
or the will, but they differ in this respect, that they respect 
different states of the intelligence, and tum to effect different 
kinds of cognitions. The distinction which is ori^nally 
given in Logic or the science of the laws and forms of 
thought, is twofbld — that of the technical concept and the 
technical judgment A concept is a. cognition of a mere 
object i a judgment is a cognition of two related objects in 
which^ne of the objects is affirmed or denied of the other. 
A concept is expressed in language by a noun ; a judgment 

* Ham. Ub. I. C. U., { as. Uifhrt nnltitUr iiHi «i>tiHn> np' ni »>* 
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by a senteac« or proposition. All concepts are, indeed, de- 
rived from judgmeuls, and founded upon them ; but they 
drop from view the affirmation or denial which distinguishes 
all judgments. They constitute a large part of the nouns 
or temas used in discourse. But perceptions and intuitions 
resemble concepts in tiiis respect, that they exclude all 
affirmation and denial. It is convenient, therefore, for rher 
toxical purposes, to distinguish all coguitions priioarily as of 
the two classes, those expressing and those not expressing 
affirmation or denial. The first class are judgments; the 
second class includes the original cognitions given in percep- 
tion ajid intuition, and the derivative cognitions ^ven in 
proper conception. The objects of perception and intuition, 
when known, are said to be apprehended; the objects of con- 
ception are said to be comprehended or conceived. 

The term conc^tion. it may be observed here, is used like 
perception, to denote the faculty itself, the exertion of the 
faculty, and the product of the faculty ; the derivative word 
concept being used to distinguish the product both from the 
faculty and also from the act of conceiving. It will be con- 
venient to use the term conception in its popular significa- 
tion, to include all cogniUona of objects, whether perceptions 
or logical concepts, whether to be apprehended or to be 
conceived. This is a perfectly le^timate use ; for even per- 
ceptions of individual objects are introduced into discourse 
only as they are thought ; that is, only as they are viewed in 
relation, in other words, conceived. The term notion is 
synonymous with conception. Both terms may be ^used as 
convertible one with the other in denotii^ a cognition of a 
simple object, in distinction from the cognition termed a 
judgment. 

It should be remarked, moreover, that a logical propo- 
sition, in the proper sense, that is, a sentence which expresses 
a judgment, may be viewed simply as an object of concep- 
tion. This use of an expressed judgment is denoted by the 
grammatical term cUatse, which differs from a proper tenienee 
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in this, tliat it expresMS a jadgment as an object of thought. 
ThiiB, " Law ia a rule of acdon " is a proper sentence, ex- 
presBing a judgment But in the sentence " That Law it a 
rule of action is assumed bf Blackstone in his Commentaries," 
the words in italic letters constitute a clause which is indi- 
cated by the clausal particle that. It is here used as a 
umple object Judgments thus naed as objects or t^ms are 
of two classes, facU which respect an event, something com- 
ing to be, and truth* which respect what is or exists without 
reference to its happening or becoming. Tliis distinction ia, 
however, not nicely observed, (acts and tmthe being often 
confounded. 

Still further, the theme in explanation is not ueceBsarily 
any r%id object or truth. It may be a purely imaginary 
object not supposed by the writer to have any foundation in 
reality ; or it may be an erroneous conception in his mind of 
a real object or truth ; or, further, it may be a conceptioa 
founded on reality but modified through the influences of hia 
peculiar habitB of observation. 

§ 70. Explanation is governed by font general laws 
which are grounded in its very nature. 

These are (1.) The Law op Unity; (2.) The 
Law of Selection ; (3.) The Law of MfiTHODi 
(4.) The Law of Completeness. 

I. The necessity of unity is founded in the nature of alt 
discourse as a rational procedure. See §§ 41, 52. 

% The law of selection is grounded in the necessity of 
excluding some of the infinite variety of subordinate thoug^tt 
or views through which the general theme may be developed. 
The least-informed mind, if capable at all of discourse, mnst 
possess manifold particular views or thoughts which may in 
different degrees be serviceable in the development of the 
theme. Hence arises the necessity of an intelligent and 
careful selection of such particular thoughts as will best sub- 
serve the particular object of the explanation. 
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3. Hie law of method, it is equally obvious, b imposed aa 
a Dccessity in every rational procedure. The mind can 
exert its activity freely, fiiUy, and Buccessfully, only as it 
proceeds methodically, — that is, only as it proceeds in ac- 
cordance with the laws of it« own nature. To these laws of 
our intellectual nature, ail truth, so &r as it can be thought, 
must necessarily correspond ; so that the mind, proceeding 
ilk accordance with the principles of ita own nature, must be 
proceeding at the same time in accordance with the principles 
of trath. The eye can no more see distinctly and accnrateljr 
if the rays of light be bent or discolored in the medium 
through which it passes, than the mind perceive or appre- 
heud truly and well if the necessary relations of thought are 
pervert«d or distorted. 

Not only mnst the mind in all ready and successful inven- 
tion proceed methot^cally or in accordance with the fixed 
laws of thought, but in training, in acquiring skill in con- 
structing discourse, this neceasary method must be intel- 
ligently apprehended, and, at the outset at least, must be 
consciously applied. It becomes neceasary, therefore, in an 
art of rhetoric, distinctly to indicate the method applicable 
to the different forms and particular processes of ^iscussiou 
and furnish the occasion and the inducement for a care^ 
recognition and application of it. The study of method in 
order to tlie formation and strengthening of habits of method- 
ical thinking is the indispensable condition of all rational 
progress. A mind trained to habitual activity in method 
has reached its true maturity of training. Without this, 
it is essentially deScient in its culture. 

It is obvious that the method, while it must vary with the 
character of the theme in discourse, must vary also with the 
object or proposed end of the discourse. It b not sufficient, 
' therefore, in rhetorical training merely to indicate the neces- 
uty of method and its general nature. It b necessary to 
view it in its various modifications as determined by the 
particular theme, but espetnally by the particular object of 
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the discourse, as well as also by the particular prooeas which 
is adopted in the discusMon. 

4. The law of completeness u obviously imposed by the 
rery nature of discourse as rational. It requires that all the 
particular views requisite for a full exhilntion of the theme 
fbr the object proposed in the explanation, be presented. 

^ 71. In order that an object of thought may be 
intelligibly presented to another mind, two things are 
requisite that should be carefiiDy distinguished ; first, 
it must be clearly presented ; secondly, it must be 
dutincUy presented. 

Qeamess and distinctness are the two essential qualities 
of perfect thought. They are widely distinguishable ; and 
the habitual discriminadon of them is of the first importance 
to the writer. Clearness is that quality of thought which 
characterizes it when its object is viewed as entirely separated 
or dislingaished from all other objects of thought. Distinct- 
ness, on the other hand, is that quality which characterizes 
thought when its object is viewed in all it« own proper parts. 
As all proper thongbt views its objects in the rel^ons of 
wholes and parts, clearness characterizes thought viewing its 
object as a part of a largei- whole and separating it com- 
pletely from aU other parts ; while distinctness character- 
izes thought viewing its object as a whole containing parta 
and recognizing those parts as together making up or con- 
atitating the whole. 

§ 72. The process by which clearness is secured to 
thought is Definition ; which may be defined to be 
the separation of the theme from all other objects of 
thought. 

Rhetorical definition may with no impropriety he con- 
sidered either as one of the several processes of explanation, 
or as a precedent condition and introduction to explanation. 
Ja the former case, explanation would be taken in a more 
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comprehensive, in the latter in a more Kmited import. It 
will better subserve our purpose to treat it aa introduoing to 
proper explanation. No explanation caa proceed properly 
vithoQt it. It is indispensable that the writer first obtain a 
clear view of his theme ; that is, that he define it to his own 
mind by completely separating it in his thought from all 
other objects. 

The partJGular movement of the thought in defining will 
vary with the various character of the theme to be defined. 
The particular explanation of these various processea of 
definition, with exercises, is properly to be sought in die more 
rodimentary text-books; and only the general view of its 
nature and necessity is presented here. 

The first thing to be done, then, in undertaking explana- 
tory discourse is to define the theme. This wiU ottea cost 
mental effiirt, perhaps severe and protracted efibrt. But all 
effort thus expended will be abundantly repaid in the greater 
fiidlity with which (he labor that follows will be done, and 
especially in the greater perfection with which the whole 
work will be accomplished. 

Bhetorical deflnitjon is to be distinguished from e^miolog- 
ical definition, as also from what is sometimes called logicnl 
definition. Etymological definition is the eipUcation of the 
meaning of a word, which ia effected through ita etymologi- 
cal origin and history, as deieriptton is defined t« be a -wrif- 
ing down ; or by a synonym, as remark is defined through 
it« synonym olisefttaHon. Rhetorical definition ia the defi- 
nition not of a word, but of an object of thought. Logical 
definition, as sometimes so called, is effected by naming the 
next higher epecies and the specific diSerence, as, man ia log- 
ically defined to be ammat that u ralional- — rational ani- 
mal ; or numtmal that is himaTious — himanom mammoL 
Logical definition ia but one species of rhetorical definitioD- 
' It 18 obvious that we can separate one object from all 
others in our thought only as we distinguish the partJcular 
kind of whole in which we view ){. We must, in order to 
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define man, fbr ei&mple, recognize it either as a word-wlible 
consisting of so many letters ; or as denoting a substance 
consisting of head, trvnk, Hmbs ; or as having certain attri- 
bntes, as heavy, upright, and the like ; or as a cause con- 
sbtjng of certain capabilities or powers, as locomotive, hecaing, 
teeing, &a. To attempt defining without such recognition 
of the kind of whole in which the theme is viewed would 
lead into inextricable confusion and difficult- It becomes 
necessary, therefore, to indicate the kinds of whole in which 
the theme may be viewed ao far as our cnstomarj thought 
and language distinguish them. They are classified in re- 
spect to the manner in which they come into our minds as 
objects of thought Generally, then, it may be observed that 
all objects of thought are given to ns either by one of the 
two facnlttes of original cogniljon. Intuition and Perception, 
or by the faculty of Thought proper, otherwise called the 
Discursive, also the Reflective faculty- Objects given us by 
the Intnitive faculty are Titathanatieal wholes, and are cither 
numerical or facial. Objects given uB by the fecnlty of 
Perception are integrate wholes. They are viewed either 
in the forms of time, that is, as causes, effects, events, as 
coming to be, as happening, in other words as objects having 
attributes of action, and are then called causal wholes; or in 
the forms of space, as substances, as simply being, in other 
words as having attributes of quality, and are then called 
subttanee-wlioles. But otyects of either of these kinds of 
wholes may be increased numerically or spacially, — may be 
multiplied or may be massed, and thus form collective wholes 
and mass-wholes, denoted by words called in grammar collect- 
ive nouns or nouns of multitude, as forest, army, and masi- 
nmms, as water, light. 

Objects given us through the faculty of thought are called 
logicfd wholes. They are formed by combining either the 
subjects of propositions having the same predicate, or the 
predicates of propositions having the same subjects. He 
first class are called dass-vholes ; the second class are called 
attribate-wholet. 
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In defining a theme, aa has been stated, ve dietutgoish it 
from tbs other wholes of the class to which it belongs. Thas 
we define Mars ae causal wliole, as acting, or changing, for 
instance, b; representing it tu rejecting a dvsij/ red Ught, 
distinguishing it thus from tlie fixed stars, and from other 
planets. We define Mars ae a substance hj distinguishing 
it as jfe/y, by designaluig it as the Jury planet. We define 
planet as a class-noon bj naming a higher class, heavenly 
body, under which it belongs, and then indicating the attri- 
bute which distinguishes this class from other co5rdbate 
dassos of hoBTeuly bodies, as retrobnng ahout the run. We 
define animal as an attribute-whole, hj naming a larger com- 
plement of attributee of which animal is a part, as organized, 
and then indicating the attribute — tentieni — which distin- 
guishes animal from other organised, as fr^m vegetable. 

It is true that language does not generally furnish differ- 
ent words for expressing these different kinds of whole which 
exist in (bought. Bat if not in single words, it will gener- 
ally, if not always, appear in the extended developmeDt of 
thought in discourse, whether the writer has really had one 
or the other kind in his view, or has proceeded only in blind- 
ness and confnuon. The ready discrimination of these kinds- 
of whole in writing is best and easiest acquired by distinct 
stndy and by exemplifleation in specific practice. Just as in 
mtisic, although it is possible tJiat one may learn to sing or 
play with tolerable skill with no study of the gamut, no prac- 
tice on the scale, and no theoretical knowledge of the degrees 
of pitch and their relations, yet it is easier and better in 
learning the art to study and practice upon these distinctions 
separately; so, in writing, the readiest way to proficiency 
is by thorough study of the elements of thought to be ex- 
pressed in discourse separately. Until the mind is tnuned 
accordingly so as to mark the distinctions in the wholes of 
thotight as it were instinctively, as the proficient musician 
instinctively and without conscious eflfort observes the mani- 
fold distinctions of pitch and time, the. inquiry should be dis- 
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tinctlji nused at the first nndertaking to think ont the theme : 
in what kind of whole is it to be viewed ? Is it a mere veiv 
bal whole or a whole of tliought that is to be defined ? Is 
it an int^rate whole or a logical whole? Is it, if au inte- 
grate whole, a enbstance-whole or a causal whole ? la it, if 
a logical whole, a subject-whole or a predicate-whole ? 

Exercises in Definition. After defining the words 
in which tJiey are exprened both etymologicaUy and by 
synonyms, define the foUotoing themes : — 

1. As eaustd whoUt. Gold; the loadstone ; thesnn; elec- 
tridty ; oxygen ; the ear ; the beaver ; barometer ; metal- 
lurgist ; knowledge ; courtesy ; commerce. 

2. At tuittanct'^holet. The diamond ; gas ; ice ; a slonn ; 
intellect ; hope ; economy ; law ; genius ; saperstilion j lit- 
erature ; habit. 

3. As ekug-^hoUt. The oak ; the ox ; the vulture ; the 
Caucasian ; the desires ; the virtues ; the arte ; republics ; 
secta. 

4. As attrihUe-whoUg. Humanity ; intelligence ; patriot- 
ism ; &oatdci8m; gratitude; instJnct; credulity. 

Reuabe. In order to recognize an attribute-whole, it is 
necessary to refer to some subject to which it bel<Higs. In. 
defining an attribute of this class, consequently, the inquiry 
should first be after some subject to wUch it belongs, and 
then afler the other attributes that belong to this subject. 
The object of the definition will be to discriminate it from 
these other attributes. 

5. As wholes in each of the classes named. Season ; taste ; 
egotism ; eagadty ; adroitness ; reverberadon ; circumspect- 
ness ; thralldom ; authority ; symmetry ; casuistry ; contro- 
veray ; fidelity. 

§ 73. The chief and more characteristic work in ex- 
planation consists in presenting the theme distinctly ; 
that is, through the parts which make up the theme. 
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The particular procesBeB by which this is chiefly ef- 
fected are six in number, — Narration, Description, 
Dinsioil, Paetition, Exemplification, and Compar- 
iBON A»B Contrast. 

This enumeration of the processes of explanation is 
fouuded on the different kinds of whole in which objects of 
thought may be viewed. The processes which properly 
belong to intnitive wholes are omitted, as they enter not as 
characteristic and governing, bat only as subsidiary into 
formal discourse. It will not be amisa, however, to indicate 
them briefly here, referring to systems of constructive gram- 
mar for a more particular and practical deectiplion of them. 

A leading class of intuitive wholes are called in grammar 
collective wholes, and are expressed in what are grammat- 
ically termed nouns of mulUtude. Hey are of two varie- 
ties, the abstract, as pair, bevj/; and the concrete, as arrra/, 
foTMtf Explanation of such themes is obviously effected 
umply by enwneraiion, — naming the number, whether defi- 
nite or indefinite, and merely relative, which make up the 
g^ven tlieme. A pair is explained as two ; an arn^ is ex- 
pltuned as an indefinitely large number of soldiers. 

Another class of intuitive wholes are called mois-^hoUt. 
They are wholes of space. Thef are either abstract, as acre, 
Imthd, or concrete, as Africa viewed as consisting of cert^n 
geographical districts, man viewed as consisting of spacial 
parts, as head, trunk, Umis, This process has been called 
Jihetorical Diipodlion. It conMsts in an orderly naming of 
the spadal parts that make up the theme. 

These two modes of Explanation, Enumeraliou and Dis- 
position, it is seen differ fi^m the others, and in strictness, on 
mere l<^cal grounds and for completeness, should be enu- 
merated with the others. They enter frequently into the 
construction of discourse, sometimes firniishing to it the 
general departments or leading heads, more &ec[uently occor- 
ring inddentally in dte other processes. But they seem for 
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rhetorical usee to requira no mora fbnnal treatment, except 
as the; may be exhibited u rudimentary prooessee, the one 
of narraijon, die other of description. 

Of the six processes of explanation named as chief proc- 
esses, the first two — Narration and Description — regard the 
theme as an integrate whole, the former nnder the forma of 
time, the latter under those of space. Tlie other four regard 
the theme as a logical whole. The third and ibnrtii — 
I^vi^on and Partition —~ respect the theme, the former as a 
subject-wliole, or class ; the latter as a predicate-whole. An 
explanation by the one gives as parts lower classes, Tarieties, 
or individuals ; an explanation by the other ^ves the con- 
Btitnent attributes that make up the theme. Heae move 
in the relationship of whole to part, explaining the whole 
by all the parts. Of the last two. Exemplification moves in 
the relatjonship of whole to part, but explains the theme as 
a whole by a single part. Comparison and Contrast, on the 
other hand, move in the relationship of part to part, and 
exf^iun by exhibiting the theme as a part through a com- 
plementary part, ^ther as umilar or as different. 

§ 74. While these processes may all he combined in 
certain cases in the same discourse, they are yet easily 
distinguishable. They may, in some cases, constitute 
each the single and only process of explanation. They 
are, also, subject to entirely di^rent principles regnla- 
tjng the use of them in discourse; Hence the pro- 
priety and utility of considering them distinctly. 

As has been before observed, every art embraces diverse 
particular processes, all of which, in the more complicated 
forms of the art, are carried on simultaneously tc^ther. In 
the Requisition of the art, however, these processes are an- 
alyzed, and studied and exemplified in practice separately 
and singly. An extended arithmetical process generally 
combines the various particular processes of addition, sub- 
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traction, miildplication, and division, if not Tarious other 
h^er processes. In acquiring the art, however, the atten- 
tion of the leomer is advantageously directed to these par- 
ticular processes singly and snccesuvely. Each is studied 
and exercised upon before the next is taken np. When 
each several process is thos made EEunillar by separate and 
continned study and exergaset the more complicated opera- 
tions are performed vith ease and snccess. It is so with 
every art. So self-evident, indeed, is this principle that 
nothing but the fiict of the strange neglect and overught of 
it in the art of constrnctang discoorse conld joBtitf a repeated 
reference to it in vindication of the oonrse tliat is here pro- 
posed. The learner cannot be too earnestly or too frequently 
reminded t^ the necessity of stodying and exercising upon 
each parUcalar process in disconrse separately ; and of con- 
la'ntiing his study and practice npon each in order, nntil a 
perfect practical fiuniliarity vith it is acquired. 
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OT NXBBA.TION. 

§ 75. NARKATiONisthatproceBsof explanation which 
exhibite the theme in its relations to time. 

There are tiuree difierent views nhich ma; be taken of 
as object in ite relations to time, accordiog as the view iastens 
more directly on the period of lime in which the object of 
thought appears, on the object itself, or on the cause that 
works in the object. E\ery event thus has, first, its period, 
its duration, and its stages or pai-ta of time ; secondly, its 
snbject which changes, making np the body of the event, so 
to speak ; and thirdly, the cause which works out the event. 
The view accordingly may rest more directly on the period 
of time as filled out by the transpiring event ; or on that 
which is the subject of diange in that period ; or, finally, on 
the cause which works out the changes during this period. 
1^ for instance, we take as the theme Miffland, we may 
narrate the theme by taking, first, the period of England 
and separating it into centuries or the periods covered by 
successive dynasties or individual reigns, mention the events 
that transpired in each of these succeauve portions of time. 
Such narratives are called annals or chrmwlogies. Or, in the 
second place, we may take the subject of change, England, 
and exhibit that as it changes in the time of its existence. 
We have then proper lEsiary. Or, in the third place, we may 
take the succession of causes that have worked out the ciianges 
in English Iiistory and make them prominent. We have then 
what is called a Philosophical History. Although all these 
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forma of narratiTe agree in this that they alike view the 
theme under the relations of time, they yet differ specifically 
in iiaportant respects. It is necessary, therefore, that in 
writing a narrative it be clearly recognized in thought, at 
least, which view is to predominate, the chronological, the 
proper historical, or the causal. All the laws of explanation 
will vary their application, according to the specific view of 
the (heme as here indicated. 

The relation between these species of narration is well 
flluEtrated both in the changes of individual experience in 
respect to tlie d^ree of interest fell in them respectively, 
and also in the progresB of historical literature. The child 
notices chiefly and characteristically the events that lill up 
a period of time. He passes from subject to subject in dis- 
regard of all interior connection. His narratives are made 
up of the series of events that have occurred one after 
another, to the suppression both of the subject and of the 
cause. The more advanced mind delights in proper history; 
it t^es little pleasure in mere chronologies ; it demands a 
subject of change and finds the chief interest in its changings, 
vrith comparatively slight interest in the causes that work 
the change. The more mature mind remains unsatisfied till 
.it passes through the chronological succession of evente to 
the one subject, tile change in which forms the interior con- . 
tent of those events and the bond of connection 4>etween 
them, and then to tiie cause that produces those changes. 

Corresponding to this chan^g experience in the indi- 
vidual mind, b the progress of narrative literature. The 
earlier histories confine themselves mainly to the simple 
representation of the successive events that fill up tiie period 
and the sphere of their narratives. More recent histories 
present the subject as passing through these changes ; whUe 
truly causal, that is, philosophical histories, are the production 
of the most recent times. This progress in historical liter- 
ature is exemplified in the histories of Herodotus, of Hume, 
and of Goixot 
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y \ 76. Thx Thehb in Barratton is ever sometbiag 
viewed as beconuDg, tutppening, ciianging. It is either 
Simple, consisting of what is outward and sensiUe ; <a 
Abbtract, congisting of what is internal and spiritaal. 
Examples of Simple Themes are : ihx tiege of Jerusc^ 
lem; the Crutades; ihe lat&e of Waterloo; the settle- 
ment of Ankrica ; the Athenian Jtepublic ; — of Abstract 
Themes ; ihe working of pride ; the formation qf habit ; 
the progress of art 

Themes in either class are varioasly modified according 
as thef are viewed, in mora direct reference (1), to time, 
that is, chronok^cally ; or (2), to the subject of chuige, 
tiiat is, historicallj; or (3), to the cause working in this 
anbject, that is, philosophically. 

Narrative themes are distributed also,* on a somewhat dif- 
ferent principle of division, into — 

1. Tliose of physical nature, narraliveB of which are styled 
2/aturat Bittonet, as of the globe, of [dants, of animals. 

2. Those of rational life. Themes of this class are sub- 
divided into (a), those of individoals, narratives of which 
are biograpkiet, memoirt, etc, if they cover personal experi- 
ence generally, or travtiU, voyaget, etc, if they embrace only 
particular kinds of personal experience ; and (h), those 
of communities, narratives of which are proper hittoriet. 
They are either (1), religions, or (2), secular or profane. 
They are also either general, exhibiting the experience 
generally, or particular, exhibiting only specific phases of it, 
as political, intellectual, moral, artistic, commercial, etc. 

§ 77. The Law of Unity in narration requires, first, 
that the one theme be presented throughout as a proper 
narrative theme, that is, in its relations to time ; and 
secondly, that it be presented in but one of the three 
possible views of a narrative theme, chronolo^cal, 
proper historical, or philosophical, as the predominant 
and governing view. 
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Nothing forbids the adoption of one of these views as 
goreming in the dislnbution of Ute principal heads and of 
another in the subordinate development ; as a simple history 
or a philosophical history may very properly adopt purely 
chronological (timions as its leading divisions. 

The life of invention in writing narrative, and the interest 
in reading it will depend essentially ou Uie firm grasp of the 
theme proposed by the writer, as the one theme to be devel- 
oped. Even in chronolo^cal and in philosophical narrative, 
there is a subject of change that must never be lost sight of. 
It must be a chronology or a philosophy of changes in that 
one subject. The importance of this principle is illustrated 
in the wearisome effect of those general histories which take us 
in successive chapters to different countries, without keeping 
before our minds any one subject or theme of narrative. A 
history of the world's progress, which should firmly grasp the 
one race of men and present the successive changes tbey have 
undergone in their common relations, keeping the unity of' 
the theme ever in sight, would be as attractive and as &sci- 
nating as most universal histories, so called, that have as yet 
appeared, are repulsive and wearisome. Such a universal 
history is a desideratum in our literature. 

It will be observed that the comprehensiveness of the 
theme will not affect the unity. The theme may be the life 
or the transaction of an individual, the history of a com- 
munity or nation through the whole or particular stages of 
its existence ; it may be a cause producing its effects on a 
single individual, a community or state, or the race generally, 
through greater or less periods of lime ; it may be an effect 
experienced over the world, as that of the Christianization 
of the earth or of a single continent, as the civilization of 
Europe or of an individual, as the moral greatness of Howard. 
Further, as the highest and ultimate aim in all human 
action is a moral one, and as all discourse has an ultimate 
end which is moral in Its character, although in narration 
the commanding end is the information of the understand- 
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ing BDd thus purely iotellectoal, still it cannot be regarded 
as ft violfttjon of nnity if incidentally the trut^a tlius bronght 
before the understanding be applied to a moral end. The 
historian, thus, by no means infringes on the law of unity, 
when he breaks from the strict course of his narration to ' 
apply the moral leeeons which his narration teaches. This, 
however, in all proper narration, mnst never appear as the 
inmiediate and commaadiug, or even as a coordinate aim. 
If the inculcation of a moral lesson be made the controlling 
end, the discoitrse loses its proper character as narration. It 
then obeys otlier laws, and narration acta only a subordi- 
nate part 

§ 78. The Law of Selection requires that such chron- 
olo^cal periods, such stages in the change of the object 
which constitutes the theme, and such causes that work 
out the change, be taken as will best secure the end 
of the narration. 

Id chronological narrative, the selection is comparatively 
easy. The earliest exercises in narrative composition ghonld 
therefore be in this specjes of narration. 

In purely historical narrative the selection is more diffi- 
cult, for we cannot represent the object which forms the 
theme as actually changing. All that we can do is to assume 
successive points of time and mark the particular phases 
which the object presents at these points respectively, and 
leave it then to the mind of the reader to fill up the inter- 
vening period and imagine the actual progress of the change 
ihim one phase to another. The skill of the narrator will be 
shown in selecting such changes, or more exactly, in select- 
ing such phases of the chan^g theme as will enable the 
reader to imagine how the whole change went on. In the 
history of a nation, thus, the changes that culminate in some 
great epoch of tlie nation's life, some great intestine or 
foreign war, some critical change in the administration, some 
new era of domestic industry, or the like, are changes that 
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the ekill&l historiaii will seise upon u those conunAnding 
phases ia which its whole progress and growth may be seen. 
He will, of coarse, ever be careful to exhibit these not as 
isolated and independent, but as connected and in vital re- 
lation to each other. 

In philosophical narrative a like difficulty in selection is to 
be encoantered. Here the stages to be selected are the out- 
workings of the causal influence in producing the changes in 
the subjecL 

In abstract and spiritaal themes, a still hi^er tact and 
skill is requisite in the selection of those partJcular stages in 
the progress of the object represented which shall most hap- 
pily exhibit to the reader the actual progress, than is neces- 
sary is the narration of merely outward events. It is not 
with much difGculty that the naturalist seizes npou those stages 
of vegetable growUi which shall give a clear idea of the 
entire continuous process. Althongfa tbe tree is ever grow- 
ing and the eye caimot trace from moment to moment the 
actual change that is going on, still the representation of the 
seed, the germinating state, the woody stage, the condition 
of decay or of the periodical changes, the ascent of the sap, 
the periods of foliage, of flowering, of fruit and the like is 
easy, because the snccesaive stages or conditions of growth 
are definitely marked to the eye. In abstract subjects, how- 
ever, these successive stages are with difficulty discovered ; 
and the mere representation of ike successive developmeut 
of a vice, a virtue, a mental habit of any kind, in respect to 
time alone, demands nice discernment and sound judgment. 
When the causal influence is conjoined with this, the ditfi- 
cu]l7 becomes still greater. For the causes that inflnence 
here are not only multiform, but are also not easy of de- 
tection. Their inflnence is ulent and hidden. Hence, his- 
tories of the progress of civilization, of the progress of 
science, of opinion in every fleld of knowledge, appear only 
in the more mature developments of mind. Hence, too, 
moral punting, one variety of this species of narration, in- 
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dicfttos nt oDoe, when only free from obTioos firnlts, the hand 
of a master. 

§ 79. The Law of Method in carration requires that 
the order of time be ever observed. 

This is the one principle of arrangement in all narration. 
All explanation proceeds by steps, — bj exhibition of the 
theme in its parte, — part by part. The parts in uarratiTe 
must be {pven in order of time. This general prindpie has a 
slightly vatying a^^licatioD to the several q>ede8. In chroa~ 
olc^cal narrative, the parte are periods of time, and the 
order is die order merely of saccessive time. The notion of 
time as contiauous is dropped, as here there is neither an in- 
terior subject, nor a cause working in the subject prom- 
inently presented. 

In proper historical narrative, the subject of change itself 
is prominently represented; the porta are the succesuve 
phases of the changing subject in the Buccessire stages of 
time; and here, so &r as is practicable, through the ex* 
hibition of the BncceBsive stages, the principle of time as cou- 
tinvous. as connected in ite periodical succeasiona, must be 
observed. As has been remarked, skill and tact are requi- 
site here in order that the narrative may rise above a dry 
chronolf^cal detail to a proper hiatory. It becomes neces- 
sary to apprehend the subject of the change and carry it 
along through all the successive phases of the changes, never 
dropping that from view. 

In philosophical narrative the causal influence working in 
the subject of the change is the proper theme. The parte 
are the outworkings of the cause as seen in the changes of 
the subject. The cause, however, ever reveals itself ta us 
only as working in successive and continuoua time. As be- 
fore, the subject chan|^g, so now the cause working the 
change in the subject must be kept steadily and coustantly 
in view. Here not chronological periods nor successive 
stages of the changing theme, but these stages as beat re- 
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Tealing the caiue, or as beet appearing to be effects c^ a 
cause, not as mere eventa, constitute t^e grand landmarks 
of the narratiou. 

^ 80. The Law of Completeness requires that in 
chronological narrative all the events that mark the 
period chosen, — in proper historical narrative all the 
changes in the subject, and in philosophical narratlTe 
the entire cause in all its workings, so fiu- as the deugn 
of the narrative proposes, — ■ be presented. 

EX£BCI9ES IN NAKOATION. 

1. Niarrate chronologiedliy by miiaibh distribution qfperiodt 
tie gvi^oined themet : (It should be remarked here that the 
exercise should be carefully criticized bj the application of 
each of the laws of narration separately.) Aristotle ; GaU- 
leo ; Raphael ; Louis Philippe ; Hortense ; Benjamin Frank- 
lin : the human race ; the Jews ; the French ; the growth of 
a vise ; tiie glacier ; the crust of the earth ; the growth of 
intelligence. 

2. I^arrate MttancalUf tba foSowing theme* : Zenobia ; 
Dante i Columbus ; Richter ; Shelly ; Robert Bruce ; Led- 
yard ; Ferdval ; Sparta ; Alexandria ; Gibraltar ; Moham- 
medanism ; die Papacy ; Hnngary ; Poland ; the slave-trade ; 
paper money ; English literature. 

3. Narrate philotcphieal^ the foBowing themet : The rise 
of chivalry ; the progress of free institutions ; the growth of 
art ; the culture of the taste ; the early spread of idolatry ; 
the eztiDCtion of the aboriginal tribes of America ; the decay 
o£ "Imwiflnl learning. 
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OP DBacBD-nos. 

^ 81. Description is that process of explanalion 
which exhibits the theme in the relations of space ; 
that is, as a sobstance having attributes. 

As in narration, eo here may be distinguished three species. 
In the first, bordeiiog on what we have under S 73 called 
Rhetorical Disposition, the spacial iide of the theme is more 
proniiuent in the view. The theme is here represented 
throogh its spacial parts. The theme, Great Britain, thus, 
is BO far described as its parts, JE^gland, Wales, and Scotland, 
are presented in their proper relations to each other in 
respect of direction, extent, etc. 

In the second form of descrlpUon, the f^gregate of attri- 
butes, which rightly disposed in their relations tQ one another 
represent to us the substance, constitute the more prominent 
aspect of the theme. 

In the third form, the substance itself as the unknown 
ground of the union of these attributes, is placed foremost 
in the representation, just as the cause is the real theme in 
the third form of narration. 

But as proper history is the leading form of narration, so 
the second form indicated is the leading form of description. 
The first form is serviceable to the second or proper descrip- 
tion, as chronology is to history ; and the third form pre- 
supposee the other, as philosophical history presupposes 
chronology and proper history. When philosophical specu- 
lation applies itself to trace out the relation of substance to 
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attribute, as it has set iteelf to trace out the relatioii of cause 
to event, descripdons of the third tbnn will naturally 
appear. 

§ 82. The Thbmb in description is ever an object 
viewed as simply being or existing, not as in narration, 
as becoming, or changing. 

It is either simple, consisting of what is outward 
and sensible J or abstract, consisting of what is in- 
ternal and spiritual. Examples of simple themes are 
I%e&e8, Mars, Alexander ; of abstract themes, mindt 
logic, imagination. 

§ 83. The Law of Unity in description requires first, 
that the theme be presented throughout as a proper 
descriptive theme ; and, secondly, that it be presented 
in but one of the three possible aspects in which a 
descriptive theme may be viewed as the predominant 
■view. 

^ 84. The Law of Selection in description requires 
that such spacial parts, such attributes, or such relations 
of the substance to its attributes be taken as will best 
accomplish the special object of the description. 

For different objects in describing different sets of 
parts of which the theme is made up will be prefer- 
able, and care and skill are therefore requisite in select- 
ing that kind of parts -wiich will best subserve the 
special design in writing. For political objects, thus, 
the theme, Qreai. Britain, should be distributed into a 
very different kind of spacial parts from that whicli 
should be taken for geological purposes, or for merely 
picturesque representation. 

In description proper, which presents the aggregate 
of attributes that represent the substance to us, it will 
be greatly helpful to a ready and judicious selection, 
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to have &iniliiirly in mind the fonr leading classes of 
attributes, namely : those of quality, of action, of condi- 
tion, and of reladon. The first two of the classes 
named are attributes of property, and consist of the 
internal parts of the theme. The last two consist of 
the external parts of the theme, and exhibit it in its 
outer relations to space or tjme, or to other objects of 
thought. The theme, Qreat Britain, thus, in respect 
of its attributes of quality, is represented as enlight- 
ened; of action, as manufactvring ; of condition, as 
iTOular ; of relation, as commercial. 

§ 85. The Law of Method in description requires that 
the parts be placed in the order of affinity> 

&i the lowest form of description, where only the spadal 
parta that make np the theme are presented, the general law 
requires that, be^ning with some one part, ihe selection of 
which is to be determmed by the special object or occasion 
of ihe description, we proceed with the next adjacent part, 
and so on in order, and forbids us to skip over conliguous parts 
to those that are more remote. The law is easily applied 
to simple or outward themes ; its application to abstract 
themes is more dtfQcult, but in perfect analogy. To describe 
the mind, thus, by naming its parU as those of perception, 
desire, reflection, hope, fear, would be similarly and equally 
faulty as to name Torkshire, Suffolk, Waleg, etc, as parts 
of Great Britain. We may map otU mind or any other 
spiritnal or abstract theme, and can dius observe the general 
law of method applicable to all description. 

In description proper, it is at once noticeable that the lead- 
ing kinds of attributes lie in so many distinct fields. To min- 
gle bother attributes of quality and attributes of relatitm 
indiscriminately would be in fetal vioIalJon of method. In 
the first place, the internal attributes, or those of property, 
are more broadly separated from the external attributes, or 
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those of condition and relation. Hence, method requires 
tibat the int«mal attribntes be presented by themselves ; the 
external by themselvei. In like manner, JJie attributea of 
quality Bhootd not be intermingled with those of action ; nor, 
again, those of condition with those of relation. The work 
of invention generally, indeed, will proceed more easily and 
more securely if the eye be caused to pass over jhese several 
fields of attributes separately and soccessively, so that the 
search shall be directed im^tractedly, now after attributes 
of quality by themselves, then aflier those lying in the other 
fields. 

As in every kind of Explanation, indeed in every presen- 
tation of tliought, the smaller should always be exhibited in 
the larger whole to which they belong. To present the 
toumi of Ihghnd confasedly with the townt of. Scotland or 
of Walei, in a spacial description of Great Britain, or to 
present the geological partt confusedly with the politieol, 
would be in violation of the most fandamental principle of 
method. 

§ 86. The Law of Completeness requires that all the 
Bpacial parts or all the attributes reqaisite for the de- 
scriptioB be presented, so that whatever set of parts or 
of attribiit«s be taken, the survey from that point of 
■view may take in the whole field. 
Vie* 

BXEBC18E8 IK DESCRIPTION. 

1. Detcrihe gpadcHbf the foThvdng themes : The zodiac ; 
Italy; Prussia; Belgium; Gibraltar; the Temple of Solo- 
mon ; a tree ; a flower ; a locomotive ; the electric telegraph ; 
the British FaHiament ; the science of chemistry ; printing; 
a weU-cultivated mind ; the character of George Washing- 
ton ; the modem scholar. 

2. Describe by atb-ihOei of quoH^ the /oUoujinff themes: 
The elephant ; the llama ; the upas-tree ; tlie diamond ; 
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Csto ; Horace ; Samuel Johnson ; Hannah More ; Bfron ; 
tme manhood ; genius ; politeness ; the true patriot. 

3. Deteribe bg attributet of action th» JoUovnng themes .• 
• Electricity ( hydrogen ; orone ; Bteam ; a foigiving spirit ; 

free institutions ; national literature ; commerce ; inflation 
of paper currencj ; national indebtedness ; a spirit of can- 
dor; 8keptii;ism; self-reliance. 

4. Dtscriht by attributet of condition ihs folhwinff themes : 
The Turkish empire ; the temporal power of the Fope ; veg- 
etation in spring ; the dvilization of \h& last half of the nine* 
teenth century; the arts; the science of mind; the human 
race in the age of Solomon. 

6. Deteribe by aOribuU* of relation the foUomng themet : 
Egypt in respect to the institntionB of Moses ; Greece in re- 
spect to art and religion ; Borne in respect to justice and 
law t the Cmsadea in respect to international intercoorse ; 
Christianity in respect to other religion* ; cultivated taste in 
respect to national morals and fl-eedcnn ; antiquity in respect 
to the present age ; commerce in respect to agriculture ; fre- 
quency of popular elections in respect to hereditary rule. 
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OF &IVISIOH. 

^ 87. Division is that process of explanation which 
exhibits the theme through its specific or similar parts. 

Hub process often ^vea the leading departmente of a dis- 
course ; and the more suboTdinate developmeat of the theme 
under the principal departments in all dlBcourse is effected 
to a great extent throng this process. In truth this process 
and the next to be exhibited — partition — stand in about 
the same relation to the construction of discourse in which 
multiplication and division stand to arithmetical computa- 
tion generally. Of not less service in securing facility and 
accuracy is writing are these two processes than those two 
arithmetical rules in all kinds of computation. liichuesB 
and fiillness of thought, quickness and fertility of invention, 
are the immediate fruit of skill in these processes. Two 
eminent writers in English literature, differing greatly in 
other respects, exemplify alike the ready command of these 
analytic processes in unfolding thought, — Dr. Barrow and 
lliomas De Qnincey. A close examination of the writings 
of these authors, and especictlly of those of Dr. Barrow, will 
reveal a training of tiiought, however unconscious, in this 
direction that is most admirable, and most worthy of imita- 
tion by all who covet power in thinking. 

§ 88. The Theme in Division is ever a class, and 
its parts are denoted by the logical terms spedei, vari- 
etietf individuali. 
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Tba first thing, accordin^y, to be done in expltuning by 
tSoB proceBs ia to obtain a firm grasp of tfae theme as a 
generic whole — as a claes. 

The parts of a class — species, varieties, individuals — 
stand in the relation of subordinatiou to one another ; xpe- 
dei being higher than vart«^, and lower than clatt ; variety 
next higher than indtviduaii. There are, of course, maoi- 
fbld intermediate divisions. Natural History, which fur- 
nishes the best exemplifications of Division, makes use of 
the following distJnctionB, and even others than these, in sab- 
division of one or other of tiiese named, as tub-cloM, for 
there is no necessary limit in thought to them in number : 
Kingdom, Class, Order or Family, Tribe, Genns, Species, 
Variety, IndividuaL This last is the lowest part attainable 
in IMvision, and cannot be subdivided. 

The theme is either tin^, that is a class of outward and 
senuble objects, or aisiract, that is, a class of internal and 
spiritual objects. 

5 89. The Law of Unity in Division reqtiires that 
the theme be a single class, and that all the parts ia 
each set be given by one principle of division. 

By prininple of division is meant the attribute or comple- 
ment of attribntes in respect of which the division is made. 
This will, perhaps, be better understood by recnrriog to the 
lo^cal genesis of all generic forms of thought — the logical 
account of the origin of all classes in thought Every auch 
form of thought, every class, then, arises by combining the 
subjects of difierent judgments having the same predicate. 
Thus the class of objects denoted by the term man is formed, 
from judgments having primitively individuals as subjects 
with a common predicate, — John u rational animal, James 
is ratii>nal animal, PeUr is rationul animal, and then com- 
bining these several subjects, and marking the combination 
by applying a single name, man. M<m is now a class includ- 
ing all objects having the attribute of rational animal. To 
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ezpIuQ man as sach a class wonld be Bimply to name the 
individuals which, as subjects of the several primitive judg- 
ments, — John, James, Peter, — were combined to form the 
class. These subjects which are thus combined into a class, 
it should be remarked, are not limited to individuais ; rfiey 
may be varieties, or species, that is, previous combinations 
into classes of individual subjects ; but, whether individ- 
uals or classes they are combined only as they have the 
liame predicate, that is, the same attribute or complement 
of attributes. The principle of division, now, is this com- 
nioQ attribute or complement of attributes. Inasmuch as 
the same dass of objects may have a great diversity of aU 
tributes alike belonging to each of the dass, the necessity 
arises, in order to that distinctaess which is the one ob- 
ject of explanatjon, of fixing upon ooe or another of these 
several attributes, and naming the pariis — the species, the 
varieties, or the individuals — given by that one. Other- 
wise the result wonld be only confusion. Thus man has the 
attribute of color belonging to the class as a part of the attri- 
bute animal; also, the attribute ivUeUigeni as a part of the 
attribute TOtional. The confused diviuon of the class at the 
same time into spe<3es with reference to colm^ and species with 
reference to inteSigenee, giving as the result black men, igno- 
rant men, white men, teaeng men, would be no proper expla- 
nation. The attribute color should be the principle of divis- 
ion for one explanation ; the attribute intelligence for another. 
Nothing forbids a second division under another principle or 
attribute snbordioate to the first. But in the same single 
division there should be but one prindple. This prindple of 
division is ever to be found in some attribute that was the 
common predicate in the judgments from which the dass 
was formed by combining the subjects. 

The principle of division, then, must be single ; and it is 

ever to be found in some attribute of the theme. After ap- 

. prebending the theme as a generic whole or class composed 

of different subjects of such judgments as have a common 
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predicate, the next Uiing is to appreheod tiie partjcular eom- 
pOBite attribute which ia to famish the nngle principle of 
diriaioa. We have thus the next law, that of Seleetios in 
division, aa formally itated in the following eection. 

§ 90. The Law of Selection in Divisioii requires that 
such attribate of the theme be selected as the prio- 
ciple of diTisioii, and that such aabdivisions shall be 
^ven as eliall best subserve the partJcnlar design of 
the discourse. 

For different objects in writing, it is obvious, different seta 
of parts will need to be exhibited. For one purpose, the 
theme nuat would be expired through the different species 
or varietaea given by the attribute rational, such as hgical, 
atthetie, or practical; as thtni^rs, artitts, beaefactt»-s ; as 
learned, rude ; as civilized, barharmti ; fbr another purpose 
thrangh species given by the attribute animal, which is an- 
other part of the composite attribute rational animal belong- 
ing to the dass man, such as sanguine, JnUous, lymphatic, 
black, white, tawny, and the like ; for another purpose through 
tpecies given by an attribute of condition, as yoimg, old, Afri- 
can, jiiiatic, Smvpean, American, Aattratian, and the like [ 
or Blill again through species given by an attribute of rela- 
tion, as citizent, aliem, ekivei, freeman, and the like. As ' 
the purposes of discourse vary indefinitely, so the principle 
of division will vary. Aptness to seize the principle of 
division and to effect the division correctly and fully under 
it, perhaps more than any other specific capability, marks 
the degree of ability in the construction of discourse. And 
this aptness, it may be again remarked, is the result of intel- 
ligent practice, precisely as the musician's aptness in using 
the elements of melody, harmony, modulation, force, is the 
fruit of careful traiaing. It may be so perfect as to seem 
instinctive — genius ; it is nevertheless, as is all skill every- 
where, the product of intelligent, discriminating practice. 
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When it is necessary to carry the explanatioo to a farther 
degree than the first division, the principle selected for the 
successive subdiviuons may be the same as in the higher 
division, or it may be diferent In the subdivisions, also, 
the principle of divisioa will vary with the more specific de- 
ngn in that part of the diBCOurse. It is, however, always 
the design of the diacourse, not any Hiing in the nature of 
thought, that governs the selection. 

^ 91. The Law of Method in Division requires that 
the subdivisions, or the lower grades of parts, be pre- 
sented under the higher species to which they respect- 
ively beltHig. 

The order of eabordination in the different gradations 
^ven by division appears in the enumeradon under § 88, the 
highest being Ungdom, the next mb-kingdom, then eiats, 
tt^HnloM, etc 

The strictest logical metbod of proceeding in division, and 
that which should be practiced careMly and dioronghly, is 
what is called in logic didtatomoHt, or in two parts, t^ one 
of which is complementary of the other. These parts are 
contradictory to each fiiheit and eshaust the theme. Thus a 
dichotomoas division of .man, under tbe attribnte raUonal, is 
into rational and trraiional; inteOigeTit, and non^itteBigeRt 
or ignorant. Each of these first two parts is then taken as 
a whole to be divided, and is separated into two parts, the 
one of which is complementary of the otiier ; and so on suc- 
cessively, as far as the subdivisions are carried. It is fre- 
quently the case that language does not fiimish suitable 
exprcsuons for denoting the higher species. In sneh cases 
such species are often omitted in the enumeration. Some- 
times, too, the purposes of the discourse require only the 
distinct mention of certain of the parts given in a complete 
division. Thus we often find divisions with three parts in- 
stead of two. Angles, for instance, are completely divided 
into right, acute, and obtuse. But a strictly Ic^oal dichoto- 
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moos division fiilly expressed would have 0ven as the first 
division right and not-right, this last species being subdivided 
into acute and obtuse, these varieties being complementary 
of each other and making up the whole species not-right. A 
good exemplification of a strict dichotomous division with 
omission in the final result of the distinct mendon of parts 
really ^ven in the process but aiWrward subdivided, and 
therefore uot needing to be enumerated, may be taken from 
Aristotle's divisions of the grounds of human action con- 
tained in Book II. chapter x. of bis Rhetoric All things, 
he says, are done by men either not of theimelrei or qfthem- 
idves. Of things not done by men of themselves, some they 
do from tteeestity, others they do of chance. Of those done 
from necessity, a part are from esiemal force ; the others are 
from force of naturol comtittUion. So that all that men do 
not of tJiemselves are either o/cAoRce, or ^/hnn nature, or _^wn 
force. On the other hand, what they do of themselves are 
partly through haUt, partly through impidte ; tmd these last, 
partly through- ralOmal impuUe or wiU, and partly through ■ 
irrational impulte, which is either OMger or appetite. So 
that all things whatsoever men do, they of necessity do on 
seven grounds, — chalice, force, natural constituttoTt, hdUt, 
reason, anger, appetite. 

The law of method in all single division, is that of 
subordination. If, however, in tJie same discourse for any 
purpose divisions be needful into two or more seta of parts, 
that is, on two or more principles of division, then the law 
of method in reference to the arrangement of these divers 
sets of parts, is that of coordination, which requires that the 
various sets of parts be kept by themselves. If it happen, 
as it has been remarked it often does happen, that language 
fiimishes no convenient designations for the higher parts, 
then the lower parM must be grouped together, and not in- 
termingled with those of other sets. Thus it wonld be in 
violation of thia law of coordination to present the parts of 
angles as aeute, right, and oltute ; or of man as irttettigent, 
Kmguine, bilious, iBsthetic, eto. 
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\ 92. Tbe Lav of Completeness in Division requires 
thst all the parts which make up the class under the 
assumed principle of division be presented ; and that 
such successive subdivisions be given as the purpose or 
occasion of the discourse may prescribe. 

There would be no fall entire explanation obviously, if aujr 
coordinate part were omitted in the division. This part 
of the law of completeness in division is definite and per- 
emptory in all disconrse, for the thought would not be com- 
plete otherwise. But as to the other part of the law winch 
respects the number of sucoe«sive subdivisions, it is evident 
that as there is no limit in thought to the niunber of such Bub- 
divifions, onl; the occasion of the discourse can furnish a 



IN DIVISION. 

1. Divide the theme, man, en a t^Kiet, on the principle of 
division given by the aitribule of quoHty, color ; also, hy the 
attrihUe of action, pursoit or occupation ; o&o, by that of 
condition, country ; also, by that of relation, rule or dom- 
ination. 

2. Divide the animal kingdom in respect of the ttttrihuie 
^.guo^, structure ; also, in respect of the aUribute of condi- 
tion, place of lifb. 

3. Divide plants in respect of attributes oftpiaUty and of 



4. Divide winds in respect ofcon^Htion ofUme. 

5. Divide governments in re^Kct of attribute o/^ freedom. 

6. Divide stiences in respect of attributes ofrelaiion! (1.) 
their matter; (2.) (A«r ntility. 

7. Divide mental phenomena in resptcC of relation of 
primitive or consequent. 

8. Divide duties in respect of relation of object ; also, in 
respect of priority of obligation, 

9. Divide the follamny ihemes in respect of some attribute 
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of quality, aetion, condition, and relation : Languages ; arts ; 
poetrj ; history ; virtues ; insUncts ; races of men. 

10. Divide the camiTorouB &mil; ; the ruminants ; the 
thrushes ; the mollusks ; insects ; flowering shrubs ; the lilies ; 
the rocks ; the metals ; physical forces ; colors ; the alkaliea ; 
resins ; cognitions ; feelings ; human eocieties ; forms of re- 
ligion ; ciyilizations ; governments ; laws ; customs ; tennrea 
of property ; fine arts ; ohjects of thou^t ; attributes ; ocs- 
cupations ; mechanic arts ; divisions of time ; educational 
institutions ; wars ; international alUauceB ; hnman relatioD- 
sfaips ; Bodal conditdons ; diversities of genius ; systems of ' 
unbelief; monotheistic systems; phases of religions charac- 
ter ; iuflnences on the formation of character. 
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CHAPTER V. 

or PABTinOH. 

§ 93. Fabtitioi^ is that process of explanation which 
exhibits the theme through its component attributes. 

Langoage fiirnishes only to a limited extent peculiar fomu 
of expiession to distinguish a logical Bubject-form of thought 
from a predicatd-form. M<m is a proper subject-word — a 
clasB^oun ( bat we habitually n«e the word to denote a com- 
plement of attributes, aa aynonymous with hunumily. In- 
deed, Logic instructs us in interpreting snch a simple propo- 
a&oa as man i$ mortai, that we may equally interpret man 
as a t«rm in comprehensive quantity or as a term in exten- 
sive qnantity — that ia, equally as a term denoting a oertiun 
union of attribntes, or as one denoting a certain unicm of in- 
dividual objects. Thus we may interpret it : mem is as to 
one of his attributes mortai ; or man is one species of the 
class mortal. Simanitt/ is a proper attribute-word. It is, 
however, allowably used to denote the combinatiou of subjects 
to which the attribute it expresses belongs. In Division, as 
we have seen, the theme, however expressed, is ever to be 
viewed as it subject-word denoting a class — is ever to be 
taken, logically speaking, in its extensive qoantity ; and the 
parts through which the th^e is expltuned are similar parts, 
that can be designated by such terms aa tpeeies, varieties, in- 
dividuals. In Partition, on the other band, the theme is ever 
to be viewed as an attribnte-woid — b to be viewed, in other 
words, in its comprehensive or intensive quantity. It is ever 
a oompoute attribute, a complement of attributes ; and the 
parts are in tb» broader partition ot^er composite attrilmtes 
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or complements of attributes, and m the narrowest and ulli' 
mate partition simple attributes that cannot in our thonglit 
be further analyzed. In expl^ning ftww, thus, by partition, 
we must take the word as an attribute-word — as synony- 
mous with humanity in its broader Bense, as denoting all that 
properly belongs to num. We must tiirther regard it as a 
composite attribute, containing in it other component attri- 
butes ; and the process of partition consists in a proper ex- 
hibitioQ of these component attributes. Man, for example, 
is composed of the attributes rational and anitnal. We 
have so tar explained man when we have presented these 
component atbnbutes. But we may go further and explain 
rational in the same way. Satiottal is composed of inteOi- 
genee, teiuihiUtg, vnU. Each of these, still further, may be 
viewed as .a composite attribute and be reserved by another 
panition. 

Such is a general view of the nature of this process. It 
is essentially different from analysis by division. They are 
as mnch unlike as the aridmietical processes of Seduction of 
Fractions and Involution ; and the thinker and writer who 
should undertake to explain a theme in ignorance of the dia- 
tjnction would fall into as great conAision and trouble as an 
arithmetician who should confound a frw^on with a root of 
a number. 

§ 94. The Theme in Partition is ever an attribute 
containing in it other component attributes. 

It is either an external and sensible attribute, or an 
internal and spiritual attribute. 

•\ 95. The Law of Unity in Partition requires that 
the theme be a single complement of attributes ; and 
that the parts that are attained in the partition be all 
attributes of one subject. 

Of the first part of this law of partition requiring single- 
ness in the theme as one complement of attributes, no flirther 
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illnstratioii u necessary. The secoad part of the law u the 
Ic^col prindple of congruence applied to discourse. Its 
necessity and validity are grounded in the nature of the 
theme, as ever a pioduct of the faculty of thought consisting 
in the unitm of attributes found to belong to Ibe same in- 
dividual object. In more precise and technical phrase, tlie 
object of thought which forms the theme in partition is the 
combination of the predicates of aeveral judgments having 
the same subject. In the analysis of the theme, accordingly, 
as a complement of attributes that have been found in several 
judgments to belong to the same subject, we violate the 
very nature of the theme if we bring in attributes that do 
not belong to it. There would be little danger of this, 
however, were it not that language uses the same term 
or the same fxm of expression for denoting very diverse 
kinds of attributes. It becomes necessary, therefore, to con- 
fine the enumeration of parts within that particular view 
whic^ is taken of the tbeme. If man, thus, b taken as a 
theme to be expliuned by partition as a con^lement of attri- 
butes belon^ng to the subject in physiolt^cal views, we 
must not mix up in one partition p&t/tioloffical attributes with 
those of another kind, as social, political, etc Unity requires 
us ever to keep within that particular circle of attributes of 
which the theme is taken at the time to be composed. 

It does not lie within the scope of a general rhetoric to 
unfold its principles to each one severally of all the possible 
objects of discourse. It cannot, therefore, legitimately un- 
dertake to Bpe<^fy the difierent kinds of attributes of which 
a theme may be regarded as composed, so as to lay down the 
special appUcadon of the law of unity to every such view .of 
the theme. It can only accept from Lo^c the enumeration 
of tlie different kinds of attributes and enjoin a careful dis- 
criminadoit of these leading kinds, that imity may not be vio- 
lated by confounding them. These have already been stated 
to be. four in number : QnaUties, Actions, Conditions, and 
Relations ; the first two being called Essential Attributes or 
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Properties ; tbe two last being BelalJTQ Attributes. Of th« 
Essential Attributes or Prapertios, Qualities belong to an ob- 
ject so &r a« it is viewed as a anbsUsce ; utd Actions, so &r 
as it is viewed as a cause. Of the Relative Attributes, thoee 
of Condition belong to the object so &r as it ii viewed in its 
relations to space and time, and derivatively so &r as it is 
modified in space or time, as ^etp, health, which are relative 
attributes of condition ; while the attributes of Gelation proper 
belong to an object so far as it is viewed in ocmnection with 
other objects. 

The Law of Unity, in its stricter application, forbids the 
iutermingUng of these attributes confusedly together. In 
order to correctness, fiicility, and freedom of invention, tha 
mind must move on in clear discrimination of these several 
dasses of attributes, and shun mingling the attributes of an ob- 
ject so &r as a substance with its attributes so far as a cause ; 
as also mingling attributes of condition with attributes of 
relation. Skill and dexterity in constructing discourse, aa 
also perfection in tiie discourse itself when constructed, de- 
pend on the observance of the principle of unity as thus 
applied in partition. Much time and practice devoted to the 
partition of themes in respect of their general classes of 
attributes will be most abundantiy remunerated in the in- 
creased fiicility with which the progressive development of 
an object of thought will proceed after such training. Abun- 
dant practice here is as neediiil as in a ground-rule of arith- 
metic. For not only does partition liirnish the great leading 
heads of discourse, but, as before observed, all along in every 
part of the discussion this process is to be applied, precisely 
as the arithmetical rule of involution not only is the govern- 
ing rule in some simpler arithmetical problems, but in more 
complicated problems is to be incidentally applied here and 
there in different stages of the sojution. It may be observed 
in reiteration, that the two rhetorical processes of Division 
and Partition bear to each other a relation analogous in im- 
portance to that between the two arithmetical processes of 
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evolation and mvoludon. Not to be practicallj' femiliar 
vfith the differeuces between them ie as &tal (o correct and 
facile thought in invention ae to confooud evolution and in- 
volution in compntatioii. So the difierent modificatdona of 
partiUon in reference to the four different kinds of attribntes, 
— it is ae important for the writer to be practically familiar 
witii them aa for the mathematical analyst to be practically 
familiar vith the different modes of evolving numbers of 
different powera. 

§ 96. The Law of Selection in Partition requires 
tliat such a class of attributes belonging to the theme 
and such narrower partitions be given as the particular 
object of the discourse shall prescribe. 

As elsewhere, the Law of Selection here looks directly to 
the object and occasion of the discourse. It is necessary to 
inquire of &&t, both what shall be tbe selection, and how far 
it shall proceed in the partition of successive grades of attri- 
butes. The limit here is not in the objective possibilities of 
thought, but only in the subjective capacities of the indi- 
vidual mind or the allowances of the occasion. The law ap- 
plies as well to the process when employed in the progressive 
development of the theme in the discussion as to the primary 
laying out of the-sabject in the larger divisions. The par- 
ticular object at that stage of the discussion in which the 
partition is to be employed, must determine the selection. 

So, likewise, in the determination of which and how 
many of the. four generic kinds of attributes mentioned are 
to be employed, whether in the first laying out of the theme 
or in the subsequent development of some part of it, we must 
look to the especial object of the discourse, or of the dis- 
cussion at that parlicnlar stage, for the guiding princix>le. 

§ 97. The Law of Method in Partition requires that 
the attributes in each several set be presented by them- 
selves, and that the simpler attributes be placed in con- 
nection with those of which they are the immediate parts. 
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In respect to the airaugement of the attribates that are 
obttuned by the partitdon, whether, for inetance, the attributes 
of Quality, or those of Relation, should be placed first, tbe 
guiding principle mnat be found in the acddental character- 
isdos of the discourse, — as those of the theme, the occasion, 
the hearers, the object of the discourse, — not in tbe essentia] 
nature of thought. The law of thought requires that the 
attributes of each several class be presented in conueclion 
with one another ; it forbids, for instance, that attributes of 
quahty should be intermingled with those of action, or those 
of either of these classes with those of condition or relation. 
This is the law of coordination ; and the other part of the 
law, requiring that when tbe partition is carried beyoml the 
constituent attributes of the first degree, the involved at- 
tributes thus obtained be arranged under the more compre- 
hensive attributes of which they are parts, is the law of 
involution, corresponding to that of subordination in division. 

§ 98. The Lavr of Completeness in Partition requires 
that all the attributes that make up the thetne in the 
particular view taken of it, be presented ; and that the 
more minute partitions be given to the extent that the 
purposes or occasion of the discourse shall prescribe. 

As in division, so here, it is to be remarked that while 
thought itself imposes the necessity of completeness in the 
enumeration of all the parts making up the theme, it admits 
an indefinite extension of the process in analyzing into mi- 
nuter parts. The limit here must be ibund consequently in 
the occasions or objects of the discourse. 

EXERCIBES IN FABTITION. 

1. Anatyze &g partition the theme humanity as im attribute 
of quaUty — 1« other inordi, go far as comprehending attributes 
of qwJity ; also, as comprehending attributes of action ; alto, 
as comprdieTiding attributes of coTidition ; and moreover, of 
relation. 
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'2. Ana^/ze intelligence, at a eomprehentive (OtribuU of 
' qualitjf; alto, at <me of action. 

3. Aiwdyxe barbarism, at attribute of qudUly, and alto at 
one ofreiati&a. 

i. Anafyte patriotJBm into component attributet ofquaHtj/ 
and of action. 

5. Analyze politenesa into attrihutet of qualiti/ and of 
action. 

6. Analfpe gratitude into attribuiet ofquaUty and relation. 

7. Analyze mercy iiUo attributet of action and relation. 

8. Analyxe decision at attribute of action and relation. 

9. Analyze ikefoUowiny ihemet into two or more clattet of 
attribute!: Contrition ; contempt ; mirth ; manliness ; beaaty ; 
loyalty ; malignity ; comity ; genius j docility ; credulity ; 
foresight ; ladness ; fo^veneaa ; wisdom ; justice ; confi- 
dence. 
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CHAPTER VI 

OF BXBHFLIFICXTION. 

§ 99. ExEHFLiFicATioK 13 that pFocess of explana- 
ation which exhibits the theme through one of its 
'specific parts. 

This process differs from IKTision in this, that instead of 
pceseatiiig all tiie specific parts that make np the theme, it 
presents only one. The lo^cal validity of the process is 
seen at once is the very nature of a class or a generic form 
of thought, as shown in the previous chapter on Division. 
Hiis form of thought, as there shown, arises by combining 
more or less subjects of different judgments having the same 
predicate, or what amoonts to the same thing, by combiuing 
more or less individual objects having a common attribute. 
Every individual in the class, or, to ^peak generally, the 
whole class consequently have this common attribute, — the 
whole generic form of the thought must have this conmion 
predicate. By taking, therefore, any individual of the class 
and indicalJng the attribute in that which has constituted the 
common base in forming the class, we explain the class. 
Exemplification, accordingly, is founded on the same rela- 
tionship in thought as Division — the relationship of a logi- 
cal whole to its parts. But the movement of thonght is in 
the opposite direction, as we look here at the whole from the 
part ; there, at the parts from the whole 

Exemplification is one of the most inlerestrag and effect- 
ive processes of Explanation, and ?t the same tame one of 
the most fiuniliar and common. Insliuction in Katural 
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Histoiy and ExperimeDtal science ie chiefly gives through 
this process. The naturatist ia ezpltuning any class of ob- 
jects ID Nature as substances, exhibits one of the class as a 
specimen. The botanist explains a whole genus, a species, a 
variety of plants by showing the one property in an individual 
plant which is the common property of the class. The whole 
class is known when diat generic property which was the 
base of the classification, which as such characterizes the 
class, — when that common attribute is known. In like 
manner, in experimental science, tiie nature of an object as 
a cause, in other words, the working of a force or power, is 
explained by exhibiting a single instance of its working in 
an experiment The chemist explains thus the nature of 
heat as a cause or force expanding material bodies, by exhib- 
iting the working — the influence of heat on the length or 
the diameter of an iron rod. The experiment here does in 
reference to the object as caiise, what the specimen does in 
natural history in reference to the object as substance. The 
exhibition of a quality in one of a class of substances, ex- 
plains the whole class of substances combined on the basis 
of that quality; and the exhibition of an action, a force 
acting, in an object viewed as cause, explains the whole class 
of objects as causes combined on the basis of that acting 
force. The range and extent of this process are commen- 
surate with the classifications possible to human thought. 
Whatever can be viewed as generic, as a class, can be ex- 
plained through it. It b the earliest process of instruction. 
Nature, Providence, man, all teach through example, and 
be^ their teachings with it after the first knowledge both 
rude and crude, both unstdeutific and incomplete, which mere 
perception and intuition impart. 

^ 100. The Thehb in Exemplification is ever a 
generic form of thought, — a class, as in Division. 

It is either simple, that is outward and sensible, or 
abstract, that is internal and spiritual. 
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The fint tluDg, ucordinf^y, to be done in exempliflc^oo, 
is to eote firmly in thoa^t the theme as a generic ol^ject 
or dam, and then to view it as that which is to be expl^ned 
by the oonunon attribute of the class as found in an indi- 
Tidnal specimen or experiment. 

It is obvious that the process is equally applicable to 
qiiritual and abstract objects as to material and sensible ; to 
objects classed in respect to attribul«s of condition and of re- 
lation as to those classed in respect to attributes of quality 
and action. 

In exemplification, thus, a general principle of conduct is 
explained by the exhibition of a particular act in which it 
was manifested. The principle of patriotism is exemplified 
in the self-deyolioa of a Spartan hero ; of justice, in the stem 
dedsioQ of a Brutus ; of Christian heroism, in the martyr at 
the stake. 

General truths, also, are exemplified by some particular 
tmth wliich they comprehend. That virtue is ita own re- 
ward is exemplified, thus, in the elevated peace and happiness 
which follow a particular deed of self-denying benevolence. 
General focta, likewise, are exemplified in some particular 
instance. The drcnlation of the sap in vegetation is ex- 
plained by an exhibition of it in a single plant. 

§ 101. The Law of Unity in EsemplificatioQ re- 
quires ungleness in the theme as a class, and also 
mngleneas in the individual part which is taken as the 
example. 

This law, like all the others applied to this and the other 
processes of explanation, must of course be interpreted as 
api^ed to a single process. Nodiing forbids repeating the 
process in the same discourse. We may accordingly, in per* 
feet consistency with rhetorical unity, in the same discourse 
introduce divers examples in explanation of the same theme. 
But the law fortnds, alike, using the example, except inci- 
dentally and subserviently, to expUun any other theme than 
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the one proposed for the disconrse ; and also forbids mln- 
gling together two or more examples to explfun tbe tbeme. 
C, for illnstrstiou, Gie fheme fortitude were to be expluned 
by exemplificadon in the case of Regains, and the exhibition 
of the attribute in the story of RegnloB were to ran off into the 
presentation of manners and customs prevalent in Some or 
Carthage, however well exemplified in the story, the first 
part of the law of unity, which requires singleness in the 
theme, woald be violated. And the second pan, requinDg 
singleoess in the example, would he violated, if other in- 
stances of fortitude, although partaking of common charact«ris- 
tjcs, were adduced besides that of Regulus. If other such 
examples are to be jpven, they should be treatod as distinct 
exempliScatiotiB, or confosion and distraction must result. 

It is to be observed that not uncommonly the theme, as a 
class, is to be explained only in respect to a part of the com- 
podte attribute that characterizes the class, — one or more 
of (he component attributes that make np tiiis common class- 
character. In this case, the principle of unity requires that 
the example be exhibited only as having diat one of these com- 
ponent attribut«s. It would be in violation of unity, thus, in 
explaining gold in respect of the general property of specific 
gravity, to present the specimens fiir the purpose of showing 
its duetiUly or other property. 

§ 102. The law of Selection in ExempliScation re- 
quires that that one of the class constituting the theme 
be taken as the example, which shall best exhibit in the 
circumstances of the discourse the common attribute of 
the class. 

Id the application of this law, reference being ever had in 
h to the object of the discourse, the mind addressed must 
needs be consulted. What wiU engage the attention and ex- 
cite the interest of an immature mind and be within its ca- 
pacity to comprehend, might be of no interest to a mind in- 
formed xdA distiplined. The occasion, also, the various dr- 
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s of CDndltion, will need to be consulted in tlie se- 
lection of the particular example ; aa well as, also, the writer's 
own intellectual conuuand of bis theme, and tiie individual 
objecta through which it maj be exemplified. 

§ 103. The Law of Method in Exemplification ap- 
plies to the arrangement either when more than one 
example is introduced, where the method in Division is 
to be observed, or when more than a single attribute 
is to be exhibited, where the method in Partition is 
to be observed. 

In all processes of explanaUon applied to logical wholes, — 
the artificial wholea of thought, — the two It^cal laws of coSr- 
dination and subordination in subject*wtiolee, that is in exten- 
«ve quantity, constitnte the principles of method ; while in 
attribute-wholes, that is in comprehensive quantity, the anal* 
ogous laws of coiirdtnatioa and involution give the principles 
of method, liiasmuch as we may exemplify a class through 
one or more individuals of the class and also in respect to 
one or more of the attributes of the class, we can at once 
recognize the grounds of tlie twofold character of the law 
of method. If more than one example be presented, the 
laws of codrdinatdon and sabordination apply ; if the exem- 
plification be extended beyond a single attribute the laws of 
coordination and involution have application. 

§ 104. The Law of Completeness in Exemplificar 
lion requires that all the examples and all the compo- 
nent attributes be presented which are necessary to ex- 
hibit the entire composite attribute characterizing the 
theme as a class. 

No Ulustratiou either of this law or of that of method seems 
to be necessary. The distinct and formal mention of them 
is given that Uiey may be ever kept before the mind in per- 
forming the exercise. The general remark may be repeated 
here that in training to the construction of discourse, all the 
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exerciBes ehonld be carefully critidzed in reference to each 
of Qie general laws of explanation. 

EXERCISES IK EXEMPLIFICATIOFT. 

1. Exemplify the theme plant, in retpect ofiu attribute of 
growth, hy the example of a vine. 

2. Exemplify the theme intelligence, t'n respect of itt attn- 
hvte of growth, hy the tame example. 

8. Exemplify gravitatioa by the rwobiHon of& planet. 

4. Exemplify instinct by the bee, 

5. Exemplify patriotisni ^the story of Regttbu, 

6. Exemplify filial affection in Biith. 

7. ^eengtHfy philanthropy t'n Howard. 

8. Exemplify luiury in Rome. 

9. Exemplify iy initancet to be Klected, the faUowing theme* : 
Fickleness of fortune ; danger of parleying with temptation ; 
growth of corruption in republics ; timidity of guilt ; respect 
for law In free republics ; force of example ; female heroism ; 
insecurity of arbibaiy power ; power of habit ; tlie rewards 
of honesty. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

OF COHPAJBisOM AMD CONTBAST. 
§ 105. COHFAKIBON AND CoNTRATI IS that pfOCesS 

of explanation which exhibits the theme in the light of 
its resembUnces or differences in reference to another 
object of the same class. 

The precise relatjotutiip in which this process stands to the 
other processes of exphmatlon, it wifi not be difficult, after 
the expositions that have been given of those others, to de- 
termine. The first two of those processes, narration and 
description, respect objects as they are given ns by the tao- 
nlties of original cognition — perception and intuition. The 
other four respect cognitions that are the pure product of 
thought, being formed by the combination of the subjects of 
Beveral judgments baviag a common predicate, or of the pred- 
icates of judgments having a common subject; in other 
words, by the combination into classes of objects having a 
common attribute, or into a composite attribute, of attributes 
belonging to a common object. Notions so formed by com- 
bination, may be explained by exhibiting the individual ob- 
jects which, being combined, formed the class, or the simple 
attributes which by their union formed the composite attri- 
bute. In the one case, we have the process called Division ; 
in the other case, that called Partition. But it is obvious 
that the class may be explained by the indication of the com- 
mon attribute of the class as it is found in some individual 
of the class femiliarly known. This process is Exempli- 
fication. Still further, it is obvious that the individuals 
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whicb oompose Uie class- must have some attribute or sttri- 
butes in common ; in respect of which they so fer resemble 
^rme another. The indication of this common attribute in 
one of tho class is so &r an explanation of any other of the 
clasB, the attribute in one being the same as in the other. 
This process is rhetorical Comparison. But as no two ob' 
jects are alike in all respects, any two in a claas must have 
differences as well as reaemblanceB ; and the indication of 
these differences is a kind of negative explanation. This 
process is rhetorical Contrast. 

Besides these processes, it is clear that there can be no 
others, unless, indeed, Uiere be modificationa of one or an- 
otiier of these, or a notion gjven us by some other fiicully than 
those named, — the perceptive, the intuitive, and the dis- 
corsive. Some psychologiata, indeed, seem to have reckon- 
ed among the fiiculdes of tiie intelligence, also, the faculty 
of imAgination. Bnt the objects that come into our minds 
through the agency of this fiiculty, are umply tiie wholes of 
form, the three constituent elements of which are the idea, 
embodied in the form, the matter in .which it is embodied, 
and tiie embodiment itself as the act of the imagination. 
The nature of this process, so far as it demands consideration 
in an art of rhetoric, will be discussed elsewhere. But so 
&r as a product of this &culty is a theme for explanation, it 
seems unnecessary to make it the ground of admitting a dis- 
tinct process, for any important rhetorical purpose. Besides, 
the present immature condition of psychological science in 
reference to this &culty forbids any proper treatment in the 
art of rhetoric which presupposes psychological science as 
settled, and grounds itself upon it. It mnst suffice simply to 
indicate this other kind of whole in thought which the proc- 
esses enumerated do not direcUy respect. 

§ 106. In Comparison the theme is explained by the 
edubitioh in another individual belonging to the class 
of the attribute or attributes common to the class, the 
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attention being turned on the resemblances between the 
two. 

In Contrast, tbe theme ia exphtined bj the exhibition 
in another individual belonging to the class of the attri- 
bute or attributes which do not belong in common to 
them, the attention being turned on the di&rences be- 
tween the two. 

In other words, the process is bj Comparison when 
the resemblances are given in the explanation ; by 
Contrast, when the differences are presented. 

The chief nu>gistrac7 of a republic may thus be ezpltuned 
in eotigxtritott bj an exhibition of the fiuictions, relations, and , 
influences of the kin^y office in unlimited mouarchy, ao &r 
as they are commou to both. It repreBeats the uatioD ; Is 
the center of unity to them ; is first ' among them ; leads 
them ; administers law for them, and Ihe like. It may be 
ezpliuued in coniratt by the points of oppoution. The king 
in a pore monarchy is the end, and the slate the means ; the 
president in a republic is the means, the state the end. The 
one absorbs the state in himself ; the other is absort)ed in it. 
The one uses all the energies of the state for his own pleas- 
ure ; the other uses his for the state. 

Thus, also, truth and error may be compared as states 
of mind, occauoned and determined by similar causes, et& 
They may be contrasted in their opposite natures and iuflu- 
' ences. 

§ 107. In Compaiison and Contrast, the resemblance 
in the one case and the opposition in the other may 
lie in the conxUtuent natures, the prop&^tes of the ob- 
jects compared or contrasted, or in the relations which 
they sustain. In the former ease the process is de- 
nominated DIRECT COUFARISON AND COMTRABT ; In the 
latter case, it is denominated analogical cohfarisom 
AND CONTRAST, or generally, anaixjgy. 
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Virtue and vice are compared or contrasted directly when 
represented ae moral states resembliug or differiog from each 
other in respect of their essential character or properties. 
As virtae, thus, implies intelligence and free choice, so also 
does vice. But as virtue consists in a regard paid to the prin- 
dples of rectitude, vice consists in a disregard of them. 

They are anahc^caUy compared or contrasted when ex- 
hibited in their relations to some third thing. Virtue b re- 
late to happiness as its appropriate and natural consequence ; 
vice to misery. 

§ 108. The Theme in Comparison and Contrast is 
ever a part of a class, — a species, a variety, or an in- 
dividual. 

This character of the l^eme suggests at once the necessity 
of apprehending the th^me in this light in order to recognize 
the attribute or attributes belonging to the class through 
which the theme is to be explained. The first thing to be 
done in undertaking explanation by this process, is to get a 
clear notion of the class to which the two objects of thought 
compared and contrasted aUke belong. The common attri- 
butes that belong to the class will be the resemblances or 
points of comparison ; the otiiers will be the diflbrences or 
particulars of contrast. 

5 109. The Law of Unity in Comparison and Con- 
trast requires, besides singleness in the theme, single- 
ness also in the other part of the class through which It 
is explained. 

This law is not to be understood as requiring strictly indi- 
viduals in the theme and in the object through which it is ex- 
plained. They must be single parts — single spedes, single 
varieties, or individuals. The logical principle in which tlie 
law is grounded, is that any part of a generic whole may be 
represented hy any complementary part. The planet Vra- 
MM, thus, may be explained through any other one or through 
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ftll the others of the daaa planet*, as shining by reflected 
hff/U, rtvohing round the Sun, etc. But unity would be de- 
Btroyed by varying eitber the theme or the object or group 
<tf objects with whicb the theme is compared or contrasted. 

§ 110. The Law of Selection in Comparison and 
Contrast requires that such object or. objects in the 
class to which the theme belongs, and such attributes 
of resemblance or difference be selected as will best hc- 
complish the end of the discourse. 

This law, as in the case of the other processes, looking to 
the end or object of the discourse, or the regulative principle 
in the selection, embraces the consideration of the writer's 
capacity, the capacity of the mind addressed, and the occa- 
sion of the discourse. 

In applying the law, it Oiay be suggested here, those ob- 
jects in the same class as the theme which are most nnUke 
it should generally be selected in comparison ; while in con- 
trast, those most like it are to be preferred. The reason is, 
that when there are relatively but few points of resemblance 
in comparison, or of difference in contrast, the attention is 
more easily &stened upon them and is less distracted and 
embarrassed than if the great multitude of attributes were 
crowded at tiie same time upon it 

§ 111. The Law of Method in Comparison and 
Contrast requires that the more specific processes by 
exhibition of resemblances in Comparison, and of differ- 
ences in Contrast, and also of attributes of property in 
Direct, and of those of relation in Analo^cal Compar- 
ison and Contrast, be distinclJy presented. 

This law does not forbid presenting together both the di- 
rect resemblances and indirect, in regard to the same attri- 
bute, or even the resemblances and differences as to any one 
aUribnte, instead of invariably presenting all the direct re- 
semblances in respect of all the points of comparison, and 
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ttien all the direct difierencea. But where direct and analog- 
ical resemblances and differences are exMbiled together, Uiey 
should be presented in such a way that there shall be no 
liability to confusion or mistake. 

§ 112. The Law ol' Completeness in Comparison 
&nA Contrast requires that so many resenablances and 
differences, direct and analogical, be presented, as shall 
be necessary iuUy to explain the theme. 

EXEBCISES IN COHTARISOH AND CONTRAST. 

1. Oompare in reject of propertiee or attriiatet of qaaUty 
and action, electricity and magnetism. 

2. Gmtpare in revpect of estenUal attrihulet, the British 
Parliament and the Congress of the United States. 

3. Con^are music and painting. 

4. Gompare reason and instinct. 

5. Gompcere hope and fear. 

6. Oompare a state and a fiimtly. 

7. Compare wisdom and learning. 

8. Compare sdence and art 

9. Compare lo^c and ethics. 

10. Contrast each of ih^ aiove pairs of ohfeds. 

11. Compare and contrast plant-life and animal life; air 
and water ; heat and light ; desire and will ; imagination and 
taste ; architecture and sculpture ; Judusm and Christianity ; 
Homer and Dante ; Chaucer and Gower ; Spenser and Mil- 
ton ; Pope and Cowper ; Schiller and Goethe ; talent and 
genius. 
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§ 113. Thk Expiamatory Inthodhction, § 62, -will 
often be nsefiil in this species of discourse for the pur- 
pose of brining the theme more directly before the 
mind, or for facilitating the ready apprehension of the 
discussion itself. 

In a history of Greece it may be necessary, m order to 
exhibit more distinctly to the reader of what people the his- 
tory is to treat, to describe the country itself geographically 
which the people inhabit. Such a geographical description 
may also help the reader to understand the narrative itaelf. 
The introduction might also properly explain the mode of 
constructing the history. 

In a description of the virtue of " discretion," au explana- 
tory introductdon may useftdly indicate the relation of this to 
other virtues, or exhibit an occasion of its exercise for the 
purpose of a more explicit statement of the theme. It may 
appropriately, also, so f^r exhibit the light in which the 
theme is to be contemplated, or explain the particular mode 
of practicing the virtue, as that the whole description shall 
be more fully and correctly understood. 

5 114, The Introduction Conciuatort will re- 
spect the occasion of the discourse, the theme itself, the 
mode of discussing it, or the speaker personally ; as it 
is evident that from these various sources either a favor- 
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able or an an&vorable disposidon may arise in the miads 
of the hearers. 

It is less of)«a the cose id esplanEitoT]r thaji in any other 
species of discouTse that this kind of introductiou is neceaaaiy. 
Still it will be well ever to inquire whether from any of the 
Bonrces enumerated there can arise any feeling or opinion, 
nniavorable to the full understanding of the discussion, or 
any interest to be awakened from any one of them that shall 
secure a more earnest attention. 

§ 115. Thb Pekokation in explanatory discoorse 
may be in any of the particnlar forms enumerated in 
I 64. 

7%e peroration explanatory will apply the representa- 
tion either to some particular theme contained in the 
more general one that has been discussed, or to some 
kindred Bnbject. 

The peroration confirmaiory will be in the form of an 
inference readily deduced from the view that has been 
gjven. 

The peroration excitatory will apply the general theme 
or some view taken of it to the excitement of the ap- 
propriate feelings. 

The peroration per»ua»ive will address the theme or 
some view taken of it to the will as an indncement to 
some act. 

§ 116. If various forms of the peroration be employed, 
the principle laid down in § 51 requires that the re- 
Bpective forms employed succeed each other in the order 
in which th^ are stated in the preceding section. 
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SENEBAL ISTEODnCTOET VIEW. 

^ 117- In Cosfibmation, the object of disconrse is 
to convince ; in other worda, to. lead to a new belief or 
jndgment, or to modify one already existing in the mind. 

Here lies the essential difference between explanation and 
confinnation. While both processes address the understand- 
ing, tlie former seeks to produce a new or different nolion or 
conception, the latter, a new or different belief or judgment. 

§ lis. As ajudgment is ever expressed in a logical 
proposition, the theme in Confirmation must ever be 
Buch aa will admit of being expressed in the form of a 
logical proposition, the truth of which is "to be estab- 
lished in the mind of the hearer. 

in this respect confirmatory discourse differs from all other 
kinds, as in those the theme is always a notion or coii- 
ception. 

It may be observed here that while the theme in confinna- 
tion nmst always admit of being expressed in the form of a 
lo^cal proposition, having subject, predicate, and copula, and 
so &r as stated must imply this, it is not necessary always 
that it be actually expressed in discourse in the strict techni- 
cal form of such a proposition. Thus the theme of a dis- 
course, the object of which is to prove that " the soul is im- 
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mortal," maj be stated in the form of " the immortality of 
the bodL" 

§ 119. Confirmation in rbetorical invention agrees 
with the process of InTestSgation in the particulars that 
both processes properly respect a judgment, and that 
both are controlled by the same logical principles. It 
differs from Investigation in the respect that the judg- 
ment is already known in Confirmation both in its 
matter and in its truth, while in Investigation either the 
truth or both the matter and the truth of the judgment 
are unknown. 

In undertaking the work of confirmation or convincing, the 
speaker must of course know the matter of the jnd^ent 
which he is to establish. He must be regarded, also, as be- 
lieving it himself and of course as knowing the evidence on 
which it rests. He professes iMs in undertaking to convince. 
He must know, thus, both the matter of the proposition and 
its truth. 

In investigation, on tlie other hand, it may be wholly un- 
known whether lliere is such a truth as the process of inves- 
tigation may lead to as its proper result Known trutbs may 
be taken, and by the application to them of various principles 
of reasoning entirely new truths may be ascert^ned and 
proved in the very process of investigation. The mathemat^ 
ical analyst, thus, applies to an assumed formula certain proc- 
esses by which its members are changed in their form, and 
comes thus to new truths — to truths, perhaps, of which he 
had never dreamed until they stood out proved before his eye. 

More commonly, however, in investigation the truth is at 
least guessed at, or conceived as possible. The matter of the 
judgment is before the mind, and the process of invesligatioo 
consists in the discovery of the proof on which the truth of 
it rests. 

Confirmaldon employs tbe results of this discovery Ibr the 
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oonviction of another mind, litis latter species of investiga- 
tion, therefore, which respects the proof on which an assumed 
or conjectural truth reats, coincides to a certain degree with 
invention in confirmation. For it is the proper office of in- 
vention here to furnish the proof for a given asserted judg- 
ment. It differs from this process of iovestigation only in 
the circnmstauce that it directs all its operations with a view 
to an effect on another mind. Investigation might rest satis- 
fied witJi any adequate proof ; inventjon seeks the best. In- 
vention explores the whole field of proof and then selects ; 
investigation is content to take what is at band, provided it 
be sufficient to establish the truth proposed. Investigation 
implies a candid mind, ready to be convinced by the proof 
discovered ; invention in rhetoric regards a mind possibly 
prejudiced against tiie truth, and struggling against every 
fresh chai^ of proofl 

§ 120. The mind addressed in Confirmation may be 
regarded as in either one of three di^rent states ; either 
without any belief in regard to the proposition to be 
confirmed, or in weak laith, or in positive disbelief. 
The processes in Confirmation, although in the mam 
alifae, will yet vary in some slight respects in the differ- 
ent cases. 

The speaker will need ever to have a distinct regard ta 
this diversity of mental state in his hearers, and always to 
know whether he is to produce an entirely new cmiviction 
or to strengthen or remove one already existing. Different 
kinds of ai^nmente often, or a different arrangement of them 
even when the same in kind, will be requisite in the different 

§ 121. Belief admits of degrees ; and may vary 
from a faint probability to absolute certainty. The de- 
gree of belief in regard to a given proposition will be 
affected both by the character of the evidence on which 
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it is perceived to rest and hj the state of tlie mind in 
which it is entertained, both as it respects its feelings, 
and its opinions on other related subjects. 

The distributjoa of proo& in regard to their respective 
power in connoanding belief will be exhibited in Chap. IV. 

§ 122. As in Explanation, so still more in Confirma- 
tion it is requisite that the speaker regard the taste, the 
opinions, and the feelings of his hearers ; not merely 
in the exordium and the peroration, bat also in the gen- 
eral condnct of the discourse. 
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CHAPTEB H. 

OF THE TEBHE IN CONFIB]CA.TIOI(. 

§ 123. Ab the Theme in this species of discourse is 
ever a judgment, it will always admit of being ex- 
pressed in a lo^cal proposition (^ 118). 

The ancient rhetoricians carefiilly distingniBhed between 
the general stibject or theme of the disconrse, the partjcn- 
lar questiou discassed arismg ont of the theme, and the 
point on which the queslJon turned. QuiutUian, tbns, in his 
work De hmituUtme Oratorta, Book Third, diatisguishea the 
Ihesit or cauia from the quattio and both from the siatut 
eauaiB. Common language recognizes a like diatincdon. 
We apeak of the svbfect of discussion, the question r^aed, 
and ibepoint at issue. The subjectof a given discussion, we 
might thns aay, was " HTm right of suffrage." The question 
raised was, " Ought suffrage to he universal f " The point at 
issue, on which the question was made to torn, was, " Ought 
property to he made a test in the extension of this privilege ? " 
Theae terms are not, however, used with great preciaion. 
Notwithstanding thia looseneaa, it may be correct to aay that 
the suijeet indicates nothing in regard to the object of the 
discourse, whether it be to explain, confirm, excite, or per- 
auade ; th4 question, while it indicatea the abject o£ the dia- 
course, doea not determine necessarily the one point on which 
the deciaion ahall turn ; the point at issue detemunea all 

Confinuatioa, so far as it ia concerned in the exhibitian of 
proo^ looks directly at the point at issue. And this may al- 
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mys be expressed in a logical proposidon witli its aubject, 
copula, and predicate ; as, " Pff^erty ought, or ought not to 
ie, made a tea in the extentioa of the right of milage." 

§ 124. WLile the proposition to be proved should 
always be formallj stated at the outset in the mind of 
the speaker himself, it will depend on several different 
principles, whether and how it should be stated to the 
hearer. 

If no reason appear to the contrary, both facility of 
apprehension and the increase of interest felt in know- 
ing exactly what is under discussion require that the 
proposition be stated to the hearers at the outset. 

When, however, the proposition is complex, embrac- 
ing several parts, both clearness and interest may be 
promoted by the successive statement of the several 
parts. 

If there be a repngnance to any discnssion of the 
subject on the part of the bearers, the statement of 
the general subject may, iu some cases, be postponed 
till an interest is awakened by such considerations as 
may bear on the proposition but are general in their 
nature. 

If there be a prejudice against the truth to be estab- 
lished, likewise, it is sometimes better to postpone the 
direct formal statement of tiie proposition, and merely 
indicate at first the subject, or propose the question for 
investigation. 
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§ 125. OoHFniMATioN effects its object — conviction 
— 1:^ tbe exhibition of those conceptions or judgments 
on which the propoaitlbn to be confirmed depends ; — 
in other words, BT the exhibition of proof. 

Proof coDBists, sometimes, of mere couceptioos. All that 
is necesBary in snch ft case is to exhibit those conceptions 
distinctly to view, and the work of conviction is completed, 
BO &r as the mere proof is concerned. When I am to prove 
that " the setting fire to an outhonse in a given case is arson," 
I have only to resolve the term anon into its constituent 
conceptions, and exhibit them in order. If arson be defined 
to be " the malicious setting fire to any thing combustible 
whereby human life is endangered," then, if in the case sup- 
posed, die setting fire be admitted to be malicious, and a 
dwelling was consumed in consequence, the proof is made 
out on exhibiting the essential constituents of arson. So in 
proving &ith to be a virtue, I have only to analyze faith and 
exhibit its component parts as a moral exercise put forth in 
accordance with an intellectual assent to truth. The terms 
of the proposition faith and virtue being understood, the 
mind instantly passes into a belief of the proposition. This 
process, according to the universally admitted use of lan- 
gu^e, is rightly denominated proof ; although this term 
may have been by some writers and in some cases restricted 
in its application to that species of reasoning in which the 
conclusion depends on judgments. The importance of this 
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dUtdnction in r^ard to the meaos of proof will be seen in 
the classificatioa of argnmenta. 

It follows trom the view of coufiimation presented in this 
aectJon that inrention in this part of discourse will consist 
nuunly in finding proo£ 

It should be remarked Uiat while the distinctive work of 
confirmation oonsistB in ezhibitjng proof, the mere exhibi- 
tion of proof is not to be regarded as all that enters ioto 
this process, as will be seen more specifically in a following 
section. 

In confirmatory disconrse, accordingly, proof constitutes 
the body of discussion (§ 57). 

§ 126. Proof is either direct or indirect. It is 
direct, when it is applied immediatelj to the establish- 
ment of the proposition. 

It is indirect, when it is applied to the overthrow o{ 
objections. In the latter case it is called Refuta- 
tion. 

§ 127. A complex proposition, embracing several 
constjtnent propositions, may be proved by the sepa- 
rate aftd successive proof of each constituent part. 

Although sometimes a complex proposidon may best be 
proved without such analyus and separate pnjof of the 
parts, as, for instance, when the proofii are applicable alike 
to every part, still generally it will prevent confiision and 
conduce to clearness and force in the reasoning to analyze 
the proposition and establish each part separately. In order 
to secure this advantage the propositiou should be carefully 
studied at the outset, to see whether it be complex or not, 
and if complex, whether the proof can be best applied to the 
whole or to each part separately. 

A proposition may be sometimes bestanalyzed through the 
subject, sometimes through the predicate, sometimes through 
both. Further, the analysis may be either. by division or by 
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partidon. ^le proportion, .TVm tTutitutioru are favorable 
to Uteratwe, may be analyzed for proof, thua, through the 
subject Jree inttitutitmi ; as, (1.) Free political institatioaa 
are iavorable to Ularataro j (2.) Free religione institutions 
are &Torable to Hteratore ; (3.) Free educational insdtutioDa 
ore &voTable to literature ; (i.) Free social institutdons are 
favorable to literature : or, through the predicate, — Free in- 
sldtntioQB are &vopable (X.) to oratoiy ; (2.) to poetry ; (3.) 
to scientific dJBOussiQn ; (i.) to history; (5.) to criticiem. 

§ 128. The work of proving a particular simple 
proposition or a complex proposition regarded assimple, 
so &r as invention is concerned, consists in the selection 
and arrangement of the proofs on which assent to the 
proposition depends. This part of rhetorical invention 
was denominated by the ancients '* Thb Topical Art," 
or " The Topics." 

This department of the art of rhetoric was regarded by 
the andent rhetoricians and orators as one of the most im- 
portant in the whole province of rhetoric Aristotle and 
Cicero wrot« separat« treatises upon it. It entered lai^ely 
into every regular treatise on the art, and into every sys- 
tem of instruction. That it has fallen so much into disuse 
is to be explained from the causes that have led to the 
ne^ect of the department of invention generally. It forms 
a necessary, constituent part of this branch of rhetoric. A 
distinct view of the To]hcs will accordingly be presented in 
the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OW THE TOPICB. 

§ 129. It is the object of the Topical art to &cilitate 
and guide rhetorical iovention in confirmation by « 
distribution of the different kinds of proofs into gen- 
eral classes. 

The name originaUj higaiS^ places, iwoi; the Latin of 
which was hci. The whole field of proofs was divided off 
into seyeral parte, to which the inveation waa directed aa the 
letUi or places of argiunentfl. They were hence called some- 
times secUs argumeritoruTn. The topics proper constituted a 
species of the hci communes, which included not only argu- 
mente but trntlis used for illustration, embellishment, or other 
purposes in discourse, and are generally by the ancient writ- 
era thus distinguished from the topics proper. 

The specific practical utility of a system of topics consists 
diiefly in the following particulars, namely : 

1. It facilitates the search for proof genejally ; iuasmnch 
~aB it exhibits in systematic arrangement the few general 

classes into which all possible proofs may be reduced. The 
search is thus rendered direct, definite, and intelligent 

2. By the distribntiou of proofs into classes according to 
the intrinsic nature of the proofs, the topics show at once 
the comparative weight and value of the different arguments 
that bear apon the same question. The selection is thus 
made easy ; cerbun kinds of sophistry, and those of the 
most dangerous kind, are at once detected ; and the number 
of arguments necessary in a given case is evinced. As will 
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Appear more clearly bereafW, lotae propoaltioai ohd be 
proved ouly by a certain olasi of arguments. The arga- 
meat* ot one clau, moreov^, are iatHosioalty more weighty 
than those nf another. Home compel belief irresistibly, 
others only establish a degree of probability greater or less. 
It is one of the most commmi and at the same time most 
BUOcessM arts of sophistry t^ put off the less for Uie more 
weighty, the merely probable for the absolutely demonstns- 
tlre [tfoof. 

8. The toi»cs famish at onoe die ouda priudplaa of 
amkag«net)t. 

4. By directing the attention of th« leamw to definite 
parts of the whole field of arguments succeMlvdy, Uiey 
ftimlah the means of a more thorough and fomiliu' acquit* 
uice with their respective nature and use. 

§ 130. The Urst general division of proofii is into 
those wliich ai'e given in the very terms of the propo- 
Bition to be proved, and those which are to be sought 
out of it. 

The former clasa may be denominated analytic, 
the latter BtMi'aMto proolii. 

AU ^positions, gusoepdble of proof, oont^n the proof 
within themselves, or depend on some truth or conception 
out of themselves, 'nie former daas are denmninated by 
logicians anafytic, the latter gyntketic propositions. The 
proposition alt tr«» are Wffantc Is analytic, since th>m the 
very im^sis of the terms tfwi and organic, the conoepUona 
are given on whloli ^e truth of the proposition rests. So 
Ukewtse, the proposition dueling it murdet is analytie, as aa 
ualyda i^ Uie terms ftimishes the proof. 

On the other hand, the proposition daeknff it a r*^ o/ _ 
bai^i-imn ts B}'nthetlc, since here no analysts of terms 
would flimlsh ^e proof of the tnith affirmed. Something 
b added to the subject In the predicate and the ground 
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for this (tinned addition mnet be Bought out of the propod- 
tioa. 

Analytic jwoofe correapond very nearly, but not eiacUy, 
to those deiiomiuat«d by Aristotle and Cicero intritime. 
Hiey indode, thua, the spetaes of argaments enumerated by 
ates^ from d^fmition ; froM tke ftUaimtef spedet tmdgenm; 
from pari&ion or enumeration of porta. They do not 
embrace, however, all Uiose which are derived fiom tkingg 
hearing tomt aj^tty to the matter <f the proposition, isx' 
deed, they take in but a pcut of one variety of this spetues, 
namely, that ttom coiyagateB or words derived from the same 
root,* 

§ 131. Analytic proofs, being derived from ih© very 
terms of the proposition, need not, for any practical 
purptrae of invention be farther subdivided ; the search 
being at once definitely directed and the weight and 
relstioQ of ell argaments of this class being indicated 
in the veiy nature of analytic proofs as such. 

Ilie terms ttf the propoeidtm may be tmalyzed by par- 
titi<m or by dividon, and the character of the iptooi will 
Vary in a c«tain respect with the nature of ilie propoaidon. 
But it is obviouely of no importimce how the utalyMs is 
made or what is the form of the proof thus obtiuned so Sax 
as it respects Miy purpose of inveatJou. 

^ 1S2.. Analytic prooft carry with themthe highest 
vaUdity and force in all confirmaljon. 

There can dieariy be no higher <ait stroDger paxii dum 
that which is oont^ed In the v^ statement of the )Wopo> 
dti«t. In this case, the {tfopositioo is only to be placed 
befi»« Hie mind and assent b necesstuy. Hieiie may be 
need of proof of olJier kitids to diow that the tenns of the 
proposition actually oontida the coni;eplJtHM tut truths on 
which the tmih of the proposilioa depends. But these con- 
• See I3e. T<^ 9-4. 
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ceptlona being admitted to be tiiere, the exliilntioB of them 
compels assent. Id proving that the malicious setting fira 
to an outhonse whereby a dwelling is accidentally consumed 
is tason, it may bo necessary to prove, by testimony or 
otherwise, that arson necessarily inclndes the idea of maUce, 
the overt act of setting fire; tiie endangering of homan life. 
But if these are admitted to be oonstitnent ideas of the emn- 
plex notion arton, the proof is conclusive. 

§ 133. The principle of this foost generic divi^on 
' of proofe into analytic and sjnthetic indicates the first 
: Btep to be taken in the invention of arguments. It is, 
Btudy carefvlly the termt of the proposition itaelf. 

This is a fimdamental and all-important rule in all con- 
firmation. Many questions, not to say moat that are con- 
taoverted, are resolved at once by the explication of the 
leaning of the terms employed to express them. They are 
controverted only because the parties see them in different 
aspects. But even where the question is viewed in the 
same light, the explication of the meaning of the terms is 
often the effectual method of deciding the controversy. 
And where not, where synthetic proofs are requisite, the 
mind is, by the thorough examination of the question in 
all possible lights, fiimished with the best helps and guides 
to invention. 

§ 134. Synthetic proois, being derived from without 
the proposition, are either such as are given by the 
' mind itself acting under the necessary laws of its bein^, 
or such as are derived from without the mind. 

The former species may be denominated ihtuitivej 
the latter, empirical proofs. 

Is demonstrating the truth of a mathematical proposition 
we can trace out the steps from the premise to the con- 
clusion without aid ttom external proof The diagrams' 
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and nnmerical fignres or nlphabetical symboU which we 
oilea or generally make use of in matheniatical reasoning, 
merely facilitate our mental operations. A Newton or a 
Pascal could reason out the theorem independently of snch 
aids. Li other words, the mind in this case intoitively per- 
ceives the coimecljon between the subject and the predicate. 
And it matters not whether the reasoning be more or less 
dmple or brief. No mere analysis of the terms of the prop- 
■ osition, however, can g^ve the proof. The mind intuitively, 
necessarily, adds the predicate to the subject. The quotient 
of a b diridedTiy a is seen nnavoidabty by every one so 
soQU as he understands what is meant by the statement. Tet 
no mere analysis could give the proof. Whiie they are 
therefore in tlieir very nature distlngnishable from analytic 
proofs, being apprehended at once by the mind, they may be 
denominated intuiHve. 

Empirical proofs, being derived from without the mind, 
come to it only through expetience, and hence obtain their 

Lituitlve, Eke analytic proofe, need no subdivision. They 
include among others all those proofe which constitute what 
are called in log^c immedictte reasonings, such as logical con- 
version Qf terms, restriction,_ transference of quality, hypo- 
thetical and disfunctive »yUogisma. 

§ 135. Intuitive, like analytic proo&, possess apodictic 
or demonstrative certainty. 

Unless there be inaccuracy in the application of them, * 
they must always compel assent Hence, it would be en- 
tirely nnnecessary for conviction to advance any other argu- 
ments, were it not that, in the first place, there may be 
suspicion of inaccuracy in the application of the proof ; and, 
secondly, tbat the human mind has passions as well as in- 
tellectual powers, and in respect to both is subject to the 
laws of babat, and hence 
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Henoe the necessity of enperadding other proofe; mainly 
that the native love of truth may have opportunity of riung 
' by the oontempladou of proof and triumphiug over prejudice 
and aversion. 

§ 136. Empirical proofs are divided into three gen- 
eral classes : I. Antecedent fbobabilitt ; II. Signs. 

III. EXAMPLBS. 

The grounds of this chuuScadon may b^thus exhibited. 
The empirical is either substance or cause. Empirical proo&, \ 
consequently, are those which li$ in those relations of thought 1 
which are proper to an object viewed as substance or those ( 
proper to an object viewed as cause. The essential relations 
proper to a substance are those of substance and , a i^pbttte ; , 
those proper_to_a ca use are c ause and effect; att ributes bein g 
logicid £art8 of a, suJisUnce-wholej and effects lojgical garts of 
a causal wlio'e^ Now as all the movementTof thought are in 
the relaljons of wholes and parts, and as these movements lie 
in one or the other of the two coordinate reladons, either be- 
tween whole and part, or between part and complementary- 
part, *e have two general movemenla of thought, — the one 
between the whole and the part, called the deductive : the 
other between the part and complementary part, called the 
inductive. Bnt under the general deductive movement we 
have two specificformsof thought, as we may think in either 
direction from the whole to the part or from the part to the 
whole. It is pldn that if there is a whole there are parts, 
and if there is a part there is a whole of which it is a part. 
If, for instance, we can exhibit a whole — man — as raliontd, 
we can exhibit it as proof that a part of that whole, say Hot- 
tentot, is rationai. Or in the causal relation, if we can exhibit 
the sun as earth-iUuminating, we can nse that as proof that 
the «*» mutt illuminate any pari of the earth, as New HoV- 
land, that is turned towards the sim. We may likewise reason 
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from a part to the wliole j we taa; Infer 9, aubitonoe, im Kg- 
yni^te of ftttribntea from a aiaglQ attribute r«cogDl2e4 but 
aa A part i or li;^ a oaiue from an effbot The exutenoe of 
ftn attribute provee a subitanoe i the existence of an effect 
prores a oause, We have thus nnder the general movement . 

I of thoTight betwee n whole and ptirt, h tHaea of proofti whlob 
jiriatotle d6nom!Date3'g erieran"y"^.^iffM. Further, we may 
infer fkim one part to'another fforCTor ezample, if this 
magnet, being a part of a whole olasa of bodies oolled mag' 
n»l», attraot, this otber magwt, whieh la alao a part of the 
olaaa, likewlBe attTOett. This last claaa of proo&, from part 
to complementary part, Ariatotle called MmmplM. 

Inasmnch as there are but the two general forma of medi- 
ate reasanlnga mentioned, the deductive and the Inductive, 
we can recognise but these two general claasea of empirical 
proo&, eaoh however admitting divers anbdivialons, 

Mediate reaaonhiga are in Logic termed (yBoyt'siw, Wlftn 
ihlly expresaed, they necessarily require two propositions 
called prmniiet, which together constituW what ia called the 
anUeedeiu of tiie reasoning, and a third proposition, which ia 
. the MMegtient or coneftmon; and there can he bat these 
' three propoaitiona in any simple ayUogism. The reason of 
this ia, that in every mediate reasoning, in every aylloglsm, 
we attain the oonolusion which asserts a relation between its 
terma — Its subject and predloate — only as we see a like 
relation between each of these terms and a third term. This 
relation between eaoh of these terms and the third term re- 
ipeotlvely, Is expressed In the two premises. But In dlsoonrss 
It ii seldom necessary to set forth hi fcrm both of the prem- 
iaes, tiie other being readily supplied In thought. Thus hi the 
■ylli^sm or mediate reasoning, All moffitttt atlraet iron ,■ 
thii iodj/ IS a magnet ! ikertfore, thi$ body attraot* iron, 
either premise ma^ remain uuezpressed, as it would he suf* 
flolmt to argue, 3^14 i'« a magtul; tAartfore, it atiraelt 
inm ! or, JM magnet* attract irrm ; th»refor», thii boify at- 
traeta iron. Every one would readily supply the suppressed 
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piemiae in the first case, oB moffneU lUtraet iron ; uid, in the 
wcond case, this body t* a jitagneL A mediate reasouing thua 
incompletely expressed, if deductive, is called an etUJ^pneme, 
— a Greek word, signifying tomething in th» nand, tomethtng 
vftderttood. 

In the same way, in the inductive gylto^am, eitber premise 
may be suppressed ; as, in the syllogism fully stated, 7%m 
moffnet attract* iron ; that new-finmd mineral it a moffnel ; 
therefore, that Tiew-found mineral attractt iron, vre may give 
the conclusion, Tlii* newfound mineral attractg iron, witii 
either premise added, to the exclusion of the other, fiM" tUt 
magnet attractt iron, or, for ihit neafmmd mineral it a mag- 
na. The incompletely expressed inductive syllogism is in 
rhetoric called an eaxmqtle ; as Aristotie in his " Rhetoric," 
Book L Chapter 2, teaches : " Syllogism is in rhetoric the 
enthymeme, and induction the example." 

It may be observed here that that term'which ai^>ears in 
the expressed premise, and does not appear in the conclu- 
sion, is often called the argument. Thus in the example 
given above of an enthymeme, the term appearing in the 
expressed premise but not in the conclusion is the whole 
class moffnet. This is the argument in the reasoning. Ali- 
mentation is accordingly well expliuned to mean vting the 
middle term in dieeourte, that is, using it in its proper rela- 
tions to the two terms of a proposition as a ground of their 
agreement or disagreement. 

Further , signs, a s the term was used by Aristotie, the father 
of Rhetoric as of Logic, being reasonings in the general 
relationship q£..wholp,^d part , and, as already observed, the 
movement of thought being mdifierent in either direction, 
either from the whole to the part or from the part to the 
whole, as the occasions of our thinking may dictate, we have 
a twofold distinction of signs. When we reason from the 
whole to the part, the pro67 has been called by some modem 
writers an atitseedsU^robcAility proof, but is more fami- 
liarly known under the name of a priori proof ; and the term 
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ti^ also more familiarly known as a potteriori, has been 
reetiicted to the ot^er movement, or to that from the part 
to the whole. Tlie name of the first class is objecUonable 
both because it is a clumsy word, and also because it is too 
narrow in its scope. It seems to exclude all reasosings in a 
whole of Babstance or attribute, and to embrace only events, 
things happening or becoming ; in other words, only reason- 
ings in a causal whole. The origin of th& nomenclature 
seems to have lain in a strange misinterpretation of Aris- 
totle. Tet in his « Prior Analyti<a," Book II. Chapter 29, 
Aristotle in express terms inclndes under signs both kinds of 
whole, — substance and cause, — both attribute-relations and 
events ; and in his " Rhetoric," his examples may, as is very 
ofleo the case, be interpreted either as in the one fir as in 
the other relation. As no exactly appropriate term is in 
use, however, the uncouth designation antecedent probability, 
or what is little better, a priori, may be rettun^. , But it 
most be nnderstood that these are names derived from a part 
only of this class of proofe — those which respect events — 
while iJiey really embrace the two classes, causal wholes, 
composed of events, and substance-wholes, composed of attri- 
butes. Thus in the entbymeme, Qziut it twrtalfor he it a 
man, the proof lies not in a causal whole, does not respect 
an event, but lies in a whole of substance, and respects an 
attribute mortal as belonging to Gaiut or to the argument 
man. The terms liffn and a posteriori have been used in 
like error as if applicable to prooft in causal wholes only. 
Indeed, lo^cians and rhetoricians have in general foiled to 
distinguish the movements of thought in the relations of sub- 
stance and attribute from those in the causal relations. 

There is no occasion for subdividing the second great 
class of proo& — Examples — in respect to the alternative 
direction in which the thought may move, for here the rela* 
tion is ever between part and part. In the sign the alterna- 
tive movement was between whole and part, being either 
from whole to part or ttom part to whole. 
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We have thus the three general olauea of empirical 
prooib named, Anteoedent Prohabilitf , odierwlBe called a pri~ 
<rn proofe ; Signs, otherwise called a foOeriori prooie, and 



5 137. Antecedent probabilitt, op a pkiobi 
proofe, are those io which an attribute ia interred from 
a giren substance, or an effect from a cause. 

In this kind of proo&, as indeed in all empirical prooA, 
Ae Aindamentat tmth Is assumed that eveiy substance has 
ite proper attributes, and every cause its proper efieols, as a 
necessity of our thlnliiog. Wherever, accordingly, we reco^ 
nise a substance, we arc aothorised to infbr its proper attri- 
butes) and wherever we recognise a cause, to infer ita 
proper efieots. As these two relatitms, of sul>stanoe to its attri- 
bute on the one hand, and of cause to its eSbcts on ttie 
other, are not only in themselves radically different, but are 
also expressed, in all their mnlUtudlnous modifloatdoos ia 
thought, in ways more or less different in language, it will 
greatly fowHtate invention in all ai^mentative dJsoonrse to 
make the dislJuolJoa [ovotJcally &miliar by habituating the 
thought to seek out proofs In the two difibrent fields in con- 
•oiously distinct efforts, by inquiring first what prooft the 
one relation will famish ; and then what the other will ftuv 
nish. When the mind has trtdned itself to pursue these in- 
quiries thus distinctly with readiness. It will, on the occasions 
of actual ai^umentation, be likely at once and without con- 
scious effort to enter the field which will yield the proofo 
moat efieotive for its purposes at tbe time. At all events, 
its searohea for prooft will be more likely to be retdy, thor- 
ough, and suooeasfat. 

These two more generic kinds of antecedent probability 
proofh comprise dtTcra subdivisions. Of these the higher 
and more common varieties will be described. Language 
has not yet flimiahed a fkill nomenolatore in this department 
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of rbetarioal Kueuoe, and therefbra only deraripdoni ou 
be given without names for tlie Mverel varieUei. 

§ 188. Prom a given substance there ina;7 be in- 
ferred both the Aggregate of its attributea and also an^r 
one attribute. 

From the existenw of man, thu, we biftr all that oan be 
attribut«d to man aa euen^al to hta being m man, — that 
there is tvonm, that there la anitHol ho^. Ifot only thli, but 
an; oonitltuent attribute of either of theie composite attri- 
butes down to the last degree i as, for iustanoe, that there is 
nat^gme«, fb^n0,v>iU 1 that there Is perefptitm, intuition, 
Ihmtg^ ; that there are, moreover, all material attributwi, and 
also oTfftmizaHon ; that there is, fhrther, H/f, pmoth, etc^ 
etc, in short any one of all the manifold oapadties and 
qualities iuhereat in man, aa man. The proof is equally 
valid whether we stop with the first and highest gradation 
or with any subsequent and lower gradation i and also 
whether we ohoose to infer all or bat a part or but one of 
the particular cousUtuent attributes. It is also equally valid 
if we begia nllli some eomposite attribute instead of the 
primitive subslonoe, if, for instanoei we be^ with inteBi- 
gmee, and reason that there ia ptreeptton because there is 
^elHgeneaf or that there is eircuiation beoause there ia 
vital organization. All proofb of this kind, so common, so 
fiimiliar, are of the same essential nature as those in which 
attributes are inferred fh>m substance. They are all of the 
deductive nature of thought, the movement of thought being 
fram the whole \o the part. They include the proofe gen- 
erally known as tiiose which lie in the relation of a law ta 
what exists under it i a htw in this connection being un- 
derstood to be merely a general fact. Thus it is sud. It is 
the law of material hodiei theU thtg graviMe, that theg are 
Anwy. Gravitation, heaviness, is the attribute, the law of 
material bodiea. Whatever is an attribute of a class is 
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thw the Uw (tf tlte class ; it is in &«t Uie base in part or in 
whole on which the class is' formed. 

The relative attributes, those of condition and of reiotton 
proper, as well as the essential attributes of quality and 
action, afford fiuniliar instances of proofs of this . species. 
Examples of proofs of condition are : Wieldiffe and Chaucer 
wtre eoniemporarie*, for the former died in 1384, the latter 
in 1400; Sir I^lip Siibtey witnetied the mauaore of St. 
Bartholomew, for he vat then at Parts on his journey on the 
Continent ; He mutt be unconscious of crime, for he sleeps 
quietly ; There is need of laborers, for the harvett is ripe. 
In all of these examples we have conclusions fonnded on 
attributes of condition, the first two being those of primiliTa 
condition or of relation to dme or space, the last two of 
denTatire condition — sleep and ripeness. The force of the 
prtxit in each case lies in this, that the attribute which ia 
the matter of the proof contains or involves the troth of the 
conclusion — thus in the second example, presence in Paris 
during August, 1572, inTolving presence at the massacro 
August 24th of that year, and in the last, ripeness involving 
the condititHi of fitaess for Qie reaper. 

The attributes of relation proper are used in like fre- 
quency as proo&, wherever one relationship involves an- 
other, — in other words, stands in the general relation to it 
of whole to part Thus Addison infers from the omnipres- 
ence of God — from this relation to men — lus merciful 
regard toward them ; the relation of personal presence, that 
is, in all his attributes, involving the relation of his presence 
in each of hts attributes, and consequently in his attribute of 
mercy. Of this variety of proofj also, b that which Bentley 
urges against the impositdou of religious dogmas as articles 
of faith, on the ground that religion Uea beyond the sphere 
of reason. His argument is : Trae reason is never de- 
ceiv^ nor ever deceives ; therefore whatsoever is inconsist- 
ent with natural reason can never be justly imposed as an 
article of faith. The general attribute of reason in its re- 
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lation to trath — never decuved niw deceiving — inTolves 
this particular attribute of reason in relation to all religious 
teaching. 

Tliis, then, is a general view of the firat leading species 
of a priori or antecedent probability proofs, in which from a 
proper subfltaace-whole we infer the aggregate of attri- 
butes, or any particular attribute, whether it be attribute of 
quality, of acdon, of condition, or of relation proper. 

^ 139. In the second place, from a given cause we 
may infer either the entire effect or any part of it. 

From the rise of the sap in the tree, thus, we infer that 
there will be foliage, bloom, iruit, and other particulars of 
vegetable growth — all or any one. The circulation of the 
sap is, in this instance, that which we represent to ourselves 
aa the cause which, unless something interfere to hinder its 
operation, necessarily involves these effects. So, observed 
diligence and integrity excite the confident expectation of 
thrift, and success. These are known causes of such a 

This species of proof is frequently employed in questions 
of feet Thus, that the bummg of Rome under Nero was 
actually caused by that unscrupulous tyrant, is inferred from 
his known character. Such a man would, in working out 
his proper disposition, do such a deed as that So Mr. Cur- 
ran, ia his defense of Finney, who was tried for treason, 
employed with much force the perjured and corrupt charac- 
ter of the informer in the case, in proof of the groundless- 
ness of the charge. Such a man would febricate such an 
accusation. The existence of the cause, in other words, is 
urged by Mr, Curran in proof of the corruption and perjury 
in which the false chai^ of treason against his client origi- 

5 140. The proof is of the nature of an antecedent 
probability or a priori proof when the absence of a snf- 
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floient operative oanse is urged agt^st th« belief of a 
supposed event. 

While from the laws of the mind we neoosgarily autioi- 
pate the appropriate effect from the observed operation of 
a oauie, lo llkewisei on the other hand, we reject the Bappo- 
d^on of an event having oooorred, If there be no proper 
oause to prodnoe it. The ab»enoe of all motive to ooromit 
an hnputed crime la thoi esteemed a strong proof against 
the &ct of Its having been eommitted. 

There is,' properly apealdng, no cause euHtlug of a sap- 
posed event, when tiiere is no opportunity afforded for its 
operation. In sncb a case, the cause is virtually wanting. 
H; thus, there be a known ground for the probability of the 
oommlssion 4^ the crime in the oharaoter of the aocused, yet 
if there be no possible opportunity for committing It, there 
is no operating cause ] and the proof Is as valid In this form 
as Jn the other where the non-esistenoe of the cause itself 
is presented. 

Criminal trials abound with Instances of this speeles of 
proof in Iwth of its forms. A ^ngle exempliflcatjon will 
Buffloe to illuBtrate Its nature and application. Jn the 
« Ooodridge case " so called, Mr. Webster urges the want 
of all possibility of previous arrangement and couoert, 
wltich the oiroumstances of the alleged crime presupposed, 
in proof of the innocenoe of the accused s while, on the 
other hand, he f^s himself called to rebut the proof aris- 
ing from the want of motive on the part of the prosecuting 
witness to feign a robbery.'* 

§ 141. The force of any ^ven antecedent proba- 
bility proof of this species will depend on the degree 
of certainty in the connection between the canse and 
the efl^ct. 

• Webatsr*! ^«alu. Vol. n. In this oam two men were tried on b 
charex'n'bberjmniinlttedoalhe penaaorCkKidrlitge.wbawaa ibepro*- 
eenUnR wltoeu. The lusln relUnn of tha deftan w«b tbat tha robb«ry 
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If the cause be adequate to the efibet and actually 
operate, or no hinderence intervene, the proof is con- 
dusive. If, on the other hand, there be nncertainty 
whether the canae actually operate, op whether it oper- 
ate free from hinderance or interruption, the force of 
the proof will be ao far impaired. 

Where the proof lies in the abaetice of all cause for 
the supposed effect, the conclusion will be more or less 
certain according to the degree in which all causes or 
occasions possible in the case are excluded. 

An important dlsUnotioQ is to be made between those tut- 
tecedent pnibability proofk nhioh are purely physical and 
SQClt as are moral. A physical cause maal operate when 
the occasion is presented. We infer with absolute certainty 
that wat«r exposed will tteeze when the temperature is be< 
low the freezing point. We cannot so certainly infer that a 
covetous man will steal or defraud when an opportunity Is 
afforded ; or that a threat of Tindictive passion was actually 
ibllowed by murder when occasion of eseouUng It was pre- 
sented. 

§ 142. SiQNa, or a fosterioui prooft, are deducttve 
proofs in which the whole is inferred from the part, — ■ 
either the substance or the law from the particular attri- 
bute, or the cause from the effect. 

This proof, as has been already stated, oonalsta in a move- 
ment of thought directly opposite to that in the tbrmer ape- 
des. There the substance or the cause was given, and the 
attribute or the efibot httbrred j here the attribute or the ef- 
fect Is given, and the substanoe or the cause is inferred. The 
validity of the proof is obvious. It will be readily seen, 
also, that the seareh for prooi^ will be greatly fht^tated by 
having the distlsot olasses fomlllarly present In the mind, so 
that the inquiry may be definitely directed over the several 
fields sooo«i«ively. 
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Inasmnch as all qnalidee of objects are made known to ub 
by some effect on onr organs, and are thus known by us as 
efiecte, it is generally immaterial whether we regard the 
proof as one of attribute or effect, and so the conclusion as 
law or cause, and it is often equally easy to represent it in 
actual discourse in the one form as in the other. There is, 
however, a trne distinctioa in the respective aatores of these 
species of proofe. 

ExemplificalaoDS of these proofs are familiar. The mari- 
ner infers, thus, from the increasing bloe of the ocean, the 
decreasing depth of the water, and so ' his approzunalion to 
the coast. We infer, too, from the presence of ice, that the 
temperature must have fallen below the freezing point. The 
discovery of a bloody weapon in the hands of a man after a 
murder known to have been perpetrated by such an instrti- 
ment, is a strong sign or proof against him as the cause. 
What is called circumstantial evidence in judicial procedures 
is for the most part of this kind of proofs. It is ofien falla- 
t^Ds, but only because there may be divers specific causes or 
antecedents of the same effect. Of the reality of some 
cause, the existence of the effect leaves no room for ques- 
tion ; bnt of the parijcular cause in the case there may be 
room for doubt. When many circumstances point in the 
same direction as aigus of a particnlar cause, 
has frequently led to error. Thus, to take a 
from the history of judicial mistakes in following circum' 
stantial evidence ; a man of the name of Shan was convicted 
and executed in Edinhm^b in 1721, for the murder of his 
daughter, — the signs of guilt in the case beiug his having ^ 
been heard to nae violent language toward her for opposing 
his wishes, just before she was found weltering in her blood 
with a knife beside her ; her having been heard to complain 
of his barbarity, and to say just as she was dying, that he 
was the cause of her death ; the a^taUon, he showed on 
being brought into the presence of hb daughter ; and the 
discovery of blood on his shirt. It was ascertained before 
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hia body was taken from the gibbet, that the dsnghter was a 
suicide, aod that the a|;itatioa of the father was only a sign 
of his grief and horror, not of his conaciouB guilt ; and the 
blood on his shirt was from bis own anu, having been 
bled some days before, and therefore not from the bodj of 
bis daughter. Signs are not in&llible prools of any aupposa- 
ble law or cause, but only of some law, of some canee. 
The error in this and other like cases does not lie in the in- 
ference of a cause from a g^ven effect, but in the acceptance 
of the wrong cauae. 

5 143. Signs are proofe not only of a aubstance, or a- 
cause of which they are' respectively the attributes or 
the effects, but also of the conditions in which the sub- 
stance or the cause mast have existed or operated. 

Every substance must have an existence and every cause 
operate in some space and time, and in concurrence with 
other substances, with other causes, with odier circumstances 
generally. It often happens that from the attribute or the 
effect we wish to prove, not the law or the cause, but these 
conditions of their existence or operation. And the proof, 
it is clear, although mediate, is equally valid as the immedi- 
ate proof of a law or a cause. Thus in the trial of Knapp 
at Salem, Massachusetts, Mr. Webster argued frxim the fact 
of the house having lieen entered without violence, that there 
was concert with some one who had access within, the quiet 
entrance by the assassin being a sign of that condiljon, — 
^Jie concerted understanding with an inmate. Wheresoever, 
accordingly, the esistence of an attribute or an effect implies 
an occasion or a condition of its existence or operation, it is 
a sign, and valid proof of the occasion or condition. 

There are a number of varieties of signs partaking of the 
character of one or the other of the classes mentioned, both 
attributes and effects, and which are valid proo& both of 
Bubstance or cause, and also of occasion or condition, Beveral 
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of wUoh warrant a dbtlnot notice. They will aeooidlngl; 
be oonaidered in the fallowbg BeoUoiu. 

^ 144. Tbstimont is a variety of signs, the validity 
of which as proof consists in this — that the testimony 
presupposes the feet testified to as the condition with- 
out which it would not have been given. 

The credibility of a witness does not always depend on 
Ub character for veracity, Tbe testimony of a notorious 
liar and perjui«r is sometimes oonclusive { and on Ihia prin- 
dple, that we oamiot believe he ihould so testify — ' we cannot 
aooount for his teatiinony, unleia the events testified to were 
fiiots. The testimony is, in other words, a sign of the foots 
as condition. 

The degree of weight to be attributed to testimony is al- 
ways to be estimated by this view of the nature of testimony 
— - that it is a sign, Implying the foots to which it testifies as 
more or less necessary conditions of its having been ^ven. 
Whenever, therefore, occasions or motives exist In the case 
for giving the testimony other than the truth, the credibility 
of the witness will lie so fer impaired. We are thus to judge 
of the credibility of historians. The historian of a sect or 
of a party must be received as a credible witness only so far 
as it may appear that truth was the condition of his speak- 
ing as he does. All admissions agiunst his own sect or party, 
unless made as baits and lures, will be received as honest tes- 
timony. 

It Is from this view of the nature of teaUmony as proo^ 
that we see why opporiuniit/ and eapaUUty of<ib»eTving eoittF 
iu to affect the credibility of a witness. If these qualifica- 
tions are wan&ig, the necessary conditions of all testimony 
are wanting, and there is nothing on which the tesUmony can 
rest. 

§ 145, Adthoritt is a variety of signs ; and is 
distinguished from testimony by the cbcumstance that 
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authority respects matters of opinion, whil? testimony 
respects matters of fact. 

The ojMnioiiH of competent men weigh as proof Inaamaoh 
aa we cannot oonoeive how such men BhooW entertahi those 
opinions unless they were founded on truth. If, however, 
we can disoover the inthience of other causes to determine 
their opinions, their authority weigha less with us. The 
opinions of legal tribunab, pronounced, after the fullest dis- 
cussions on both sides by interested and able men, under the 
Bolemnities.of a judicial trial, are weighty authority ; because 
It is not conceiTable that such opinions can rest on any other 
foundation than truth. Such opinions are to be regarded as 
effeots which ooutd not be supposed to have existence except 
on condition of truth. They are thus valid signs. 

The validity of legal precedents may properly be subjected 
to this test. An independent and intelligent judge will set 
aside a precedent on proof that the decision was determined 
by other motives than love of truth or rectitude, 

^ 146. CONCDBKENT TB3T1M0HT AND COKCDERBNT 

ADTHORiTT bcIoDg also to this species of proofe. The 
mare concurrence of witnesses or judges, apart from 
all consideration of their personal claims to credibility, 
is a sign, often conclusive, that the fact or opinion is 
truly as represented. 

Previous concert, or common Interest, at onoe Impairs the 
force of this proof. For then a cause or ocoaslon is Air- 
*wshed to account for the fact of tbe testimony other than 
the actual truth. 

5 147. ExAMPLEa are indnctive proofs which rest on 
the resemblance or the common property or relation that 
exists between parts of the same whole. One is taten, 
and from something found to be true of tliat, an infer- 
ence is dravrn to one or all of the others. 
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The natoralist, Am, hanng diMovered hy maXytm Um 
inorganic conatituenU of a pardcular plant, infers from this 
example that any other of the same species frill contain the 
same conatitnenle. Mr. Bnrke, in his Speech on the East 
India Bill, sustains his charge of hypocrisy against the East 
India Company by adducing as examples their treatment of 
Mr. Hastings, on the one hand, whom they reprehended with 
miparalleled asperity, and yet continued to trust with the 
entire control of their afitdts in India; and of Colonel 
Muuson, General Clavering, and Mr. Francis, on the other, 
- whom they " ruined by their prases." To prove that the 
rate of wages does not depend on the severity of the labor, 
but on the value of the work done, the examples have been 
urged that a carpenter earns more than a plowman, and a 
watch-maker more than either. . So Hooker in his " Ecclesi- 
astical Polity," Book III., urges an invented example to show 
that " we must acknowledge even heretics themselves to be, 
though a maimed part, yet a part of the visible Chuieh." 
" For," he adds, " if an infidel should pursue to death a here- 
tic professing Christianity, only for Chrisdau profession sake, 
could we deny unto him the honor of martyrdMu ? Tet, 
this honor all men know to be proper unto the Church. 
Heretics therefore," be concludes, " are not utterly cut off 
^m the visible Church of Christ" Sydney Smith, also, in 
showing that mind is transmissible, urges analogically the 
examples, that some ill-tempered horses constantly breed 
ill-tempered colts, and that if the eggs of a wild dnck be 
hatched under a tame dnck, the young brood will be much 
wilder than any common brood of poultry. 

The force of the example, as a proof, rests ultimately 
upon the principle that the parts of the same whole are in 
some respects similar, in other respects difierent from each 
other. The two triangles formed by bisecting a square by a 
diagonal are similar in so far as they participate of the whole. 
They have sides respectively equal, they contiun alike right 
angles, for the square has equal sides and right angles. 
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Hiey are difierent in bo far as tbey aio parte ixMnplemeataiy 
of each other. One is at &e right, the other at the left of 
&e luBecting diagonal ; thej are difierent in this respect. 
So, likewise, from one part of a material sabatance — from 
one attribute, as an example — we may infer the same of 
anotJier part in respect of the common whole of which they 
are atl^buteg and the difierent In respect of their being com- 
plementary of each other. Thns, iriffhtnstg and nmndneu 
are attributes of the tun, a Tigible body. They are alike 
visible in bo far as they are parts of a visible sabstancej 
they are different in respect of their being complementary 
of each other — one being a visible attribute of form, the 
other, one of d^;ree or intensity. In like manner in the 
case of a causal whde, any two effects are alike so for as 
proceeding from the same cause, and difierent so far as 
complemeutaiy. This is the general logical greond of 
the Talidity in this class of proofs. It points at once to 
the different leading spedes and also to the teste of their 
validity. 

As empirical proofs may be applied both to a substance 
and to a cause, we have the two difierent species which are 
distinguished from each other as attributes and effects. It 
is not necessary for practical nfility further to consider Uiis 
distinction already made &miliar in the view we have taken 
of the former classes of proofe. It is pertinent to remark 
that the name, exaTHple, is derived rather from the causal 
relation or the relation of effects to each olher. 

Xext we have the two kinds of estunples as proofs dis- 
tinguished by the nature of the inference, as in the one kind 
we infer the same, in the other, the different. While we 
accept as a principle not to be questioned that the same 
cause produces ever the same efiect — that " like causes work 
Kke effects," we accept the correlative principle as equally 
unquestionable, that the same cause works different effects 
in different conditions — that " circumstances alter cases." 
The radiation of heat changes the condition of boUi the 
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body from trhkib and *cf llie bodjr to whidt It paaaea t Mke 
is oooled, the other warmed ( one U contracted, Ute oth^ 
expanded. There is t^us ev«r n same and a difibrent 
betwem the two complementary efieota of any operating 

There is a difficulty, however, in api^ying Uie prindipld. 
Heat, we observe, expands irons it contracts clay> Both 
the iron and the day change form and sice; ^e efiecta 
BO far are the same, but they are opposite in diaract«r— ond 
being increase, the oth«r ditninadon. It would seem at flt«t 
view that tlie prindple of like caoaes producing like efiects 
ftuk here. But it is the [ffesenoe of another cause only that 
has made the difference t t^e heat has expuided lUid so 
evaporated imd driven off the watn- in the clay, so that iJie 
whole body now has less matter than before ; ft has shrunk 
under the force of heat that ever expands ^le material 
bodies which it entera. The difflculty that always attends the 
rigid application of the principle lies precisely here, -— that 
manifold causes ore ever conspiring in their operaticm, and 
we are of^u unable to discriminate the severed eB^cta so aa 
to refer them to their respective causes on the one hand, uhI 
on the otjier to discriminate the several causes so as to mice 
out each to its respective effect (My so fttf as in tJie 
complication trf cauaes and eflecte we can conaect the efl^ 
with its own cause, can we have detjdve proof. We have 
thns l^e first general test <^ the validity t^ eiamples as 
proo&, "- HuU tke exan^ tuid that mf «kich it serve* at the 
proof be cotmected with the Mme M«t»i 

This fimdtunental princii^e of indttctiou fUniisbes the an- 
swer to the ques^tm t How tnwy examples ore necessary to 
validate Uie infersnce t One is sufflcirat H but tHie cause can 
be supposed to operate ; the only necesdty far others ties in 
the fttct f^ the -great complicadon of causes and efiects in 
the world around us. Hence it Is that esamides must be 
multl[Jied to elimtuato oil tt»etgn causes and show the tvro 
efiects — the exam^e lUkd ^t to which We induce ^^ to 1i&v« 
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been [uroduced by the same ^uBe. Ute philcdo^t might 
wifelf Infer from obeerviiig in a pren kngiuge h riugla 
Inituice of » B&aoaA^atwK tense, UiHt thl« tetue^fium wu k 
gweral feature of the lougiutge, iliioe th.% tingle cauge that 
could have originated the uie of it llet in Uie primitive 
nature of the liuiguage. He could not, however, infer from 
observing that in a particular case ^b species of time was 
expressed by auxiliaries, that the language contained no 
proper leose-form fi»- 1^ Ume t for acddeat^ causes may 
have produced esceptlom to a general law. 

So one observed instauoe of a parUculu* metal slaking in 
water might auUiorise tbe oondusion th&t the specifie gravity 
of the metal generally was greater thui that of water — diat 
all pieces of the suae metal vrauld sink in the same fluid t 
for but one cause can here be supposed to act in determin- 
ing the metal to sink. But one could not properly infer 
that bH ores of the metat would be of grayish color, from 
obiervisg a single specimen of that color ; since, in Ibis 
oaae, a diverdty of oauees may exist in dISerent localities to 
determine the color of an ore. 

But as any two complementary ^ects of the same cause 
are, as we have seen, iu some re^»eot8 different as well as In 
other respects thd «am^ we tu^ as le^timately infer this di& 
ferent as t^ tame ; and we need to be guided by a valid 
test which shall discriminate when we are to infer the same 
uid when ^e dlflerent. This test ts Uiis, — Anjf tteo com- 
ftetiKHiruy effect* of (Ae ta»M cttuss om the tarns in ettential 
prvpurtiet, wAetW 0/ qaaU^ or o/actim ; thejf are rf^fw** 
Vh Oteir tsmtditwiu and ntaiiotu to eaek otAer. 

It ts not wtthin the proper province of rhetoriu either 
on die one hand to demonstnite the vididtty of iJiese prht- 
oiples regulating die use of exiunples as proofb, nor on the 
other baud to show tbdr applieatiun to ^1 tiie dlversiUes of 
ot^eots and events presented to our experience. Its task is 
fidlllled by the exhibition of die general grounds <m which 
the validity i^ exuniJes as proiA resto, vrith sufficient tllu»- 
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trotkiiu of di^ use to show their proper natnre, and so 
guide to a ready and iDtelligeot selection of them. 

It u pertineat to remark here that it u importimt careftillj 
to distinguish the difiTerent purposes for which an example 
may be introduced into diBOOorse. It is used not only as 
proof in argumentation, but also as mere illnstratioD, and 
likewise for ornament. It may subserve, moreover, any two 
or more of these purposes at the same time. An argument 
cousequ^illy may be disguised under what appears to be a 
mere illustration or embellishment, and may thus have force 
as proof which it could not have had if exhibited in it« own 
fbnn and dress, as then ita weakness or unsoundness would 
have been detect^. So, likewise, a solid argument may be 
taken for a mere ornament or illustration. 

§ 148. Examples may be used as proofs of attri- 
butes, or of changes or events. 

The grounds of this general division of examples have 
already been sufficiently exhibited. From the attributes of 
being organized, and having a eireulating sgstmn belmtging to 
the bougJa as proofe, we inftr the same attributes as belong- 
ing to the leaves or other parts of the same substance ■ — tree. 
From the effects of dettitution and ignoraiiee — of physical 
and mental hunger — in degrading one community of men, as 
an example, we infer the degradation of otiier communities 
where the same cause prevails. 

§ 149. Examples may be used as proofe in relation 
to one or more other parts of the same substance, or of 
the same complement of attnbat«s ; and also ta one or 
more other effects of the same cause. 

Arguments from induction have sometimes been received 
as a distinct variety of proo& from examples. But the 
movement of the thonght is essentially the same. Induction 
is ever from the part to the part, as Aristotle says ; * " not 
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&om part to whole, nor from whole to part, nor from whole 
to whole ; bnt as part to part, like to like." In strict- 
est logic it is from dne of two parts to the other com- 
plementaiy part ; in looser moretnents of thoog^t, and gen- 
erally in empirical matter, it Is from one part to any one 
or more of many complementary parts. But it is clear 
that if the induction is valid in reference to one part, it is 
equaUy valid in reference to any otlier, and so to all. Aa 
we start with what is true of one part, and then by indu*- 
tion attain to what is true of the rest, we have, by putting 
our antecedent and conclnsiou together, a truth embracing 
all. Having the fiict attested to ub that intelligence betters 
the condition of communities, bo fax as we are acquainted 
with tiiem, we infer frvm this example that it will likewise 
improve the condition of other conmiunitica. We only com- 
bine the trath with which we started with that which we 
have induced, when we conclude that intelligence improves 
the condition of men generally. 

§ 150. Examples are founded either on resemblance 
of properties or ou resemblance of relations. Those 
of the latter kind are denominated AEQUMBNTa from 

ANALOGY. 

While an argnment from analogy differs thus troax other 
examples in the circumstance that the former is founded on 
a resemblance of relations, while tbe others rest on a resem- 
blance of properties, yet the same principle ^ves alike to 
both varieties all their force as proofs, namely, our couvio 
tion of the uniformity of Nature. 

§ 151. Analogical reasoning is simple when the 
two things compared bear a similar relation to a third. 

As when from the relation of the earth to its nses, it is 
inferred tiiat other planets, from the same relation, may be ■ 
inhabited. Or, when it is inferred, from the fact that virtaa 
affects our well-being, that vice must likewbe ; virtue and 
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vice bdog both moral habits and disporitioDB, and the rela- 
tioD being the same — both alike affecting condiUon. 

fj 152. Analo^cal reasoning is complex when two 
different relations are introduced. 

Thus it may be argued from the fact that virtue tends to 
happincBa, that rice must tend to miaety. In this case, the 
whole analogical proof re&te on the Bimilarity of relation 
between virtue and vice, respectively, and welfare. This is 
tlie generic relation. Another specific relation is introduced 
as belonging to each of the terms — that of virtue to happi- 
ness, and of vice to misery. These are dissimilar relations. 
It is by another principle of proof that the tendency to affect 
welfare common to virtue and vice is believed to be in the 
one case salutary, in the other pernicious. This is an in- 
stance of Aristotle's argument from contraries — tS havriuiv. 

In a complfx analogical argument, however, it is not 
always necessary that the second relations should be to oppo- 
■ites. As from the I'elation of a seed to the plant we may 
ai^e in respect to the relation of an egg to the fowl. The 
reladons of a germ to the parent and to the living product 
are common to the seed and to the egg. These are tbe 
genenc relations. The specific relations of the egg to the . 
fowl and of the seed to the plant are dissimilar, but are not 
proper opposites. The force of the analogy reaches only to 
the similarity or resemblance of the relations. 

§ 153. Examples may be real or invented. 

Real examples, or suck as are taken from actual 
observation or experience, carry with them their own 
evidence. 

Invented examples must possess intrinsic probability 
or lie credible in themselves ; otherwise they evidently 
can have no weight as arguments. 

Aristotle instances, as an invented example, that employed 
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b; Socrates, of tfae marinerB ehooaing their steersman hy lot 
The case, probably, never in fact occurred ; but it dearly 
might occur, and it well illustrates the possibility of the lot 
foiling upon an nnskillfiil person ; and, therefore, was a valid 
at^^nment as used by Socrates against the practice, then com- 
mon, of appointing magistrates by lot. 

Dr. Whately has well observed that while a fictidons case 
which has sot this intrinsic probability has absolutely no 
weight whatever, any matter of fact, on the other hand, 
however unaccountable it may seem, has some degree of 
veight in reference to a parallel case. " No aatis&ctory 
reason," he proceeds to remark, " has yet been assigned for 
a connectioQ between the absence of upper cutting teeth, or 
of the presence of horns, and rumination ; but the instances 
are so numerons and constant of this coonectiou, that no 
naturalist would hesitate, if on examination of a new spe- 
des he found those teeth absent and the head homed, to pro- 
nounce the animal a 



§ 154. As the points of resemblance between difier- 
ent objects ar« diverse, and tbings most unlike may yet 
have some resemblance to each other, and therefore be 
embraced under the same class, it becomes important 
in the use of this kind of argument, on the one hand, 
carefully to set forth the particular point of resem- 
blance on which the argument rests ; and, on the other, 
in estimating the weight of the argument to reject 
troTa the estimate those points in which there is no re- 
semblance. 

While those ai^uments which rest on resemblances in ob- 
jects most unlike are generally in themselves more strik- 
ing and forcible, they are yet often sophistically invalidated 
•and rejected, because in most respects the objecle compared 
are so dissimilar. On the other hand, no sophistry, perhaps, 
is more cconmon than that of assnmiDg a resembluice in all 
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poinU where there is each resemblaQce in many. In die 
use of this species of ai^;ument, it becomes, then, of the ut- 
most importuice to bear in mind both that the most similar 
things differ in some respects, and pertiaps in that very point 
on which the argument in a given case depends ; and, aJso, 
that Uie most dissimilar things may have some properties or 
relations in common, and may therefoire furnish foundations 
for valid reasoning. 

Tlie dedsive test of the soundness of all arguments 
founded on resemblance, is fumisbed in the inquiry, Do the 
partiaUart of retemblance oioe their existence to the same 
cause f As the whole force of examples as arguments rests 
on the sameiiesB of the cause, or of the law or general attri- 
bute in the proof and the conclusion on which the classifica- 
tion depends, the detection of this cause, where possible, will 
ever discover the validity or invalidity of the example as aa 
argument. Just so far as there remiuns a doubt of the same- 
ness of the cause or law, so far must there be weakness in 
the argument. 

§ 155. While all simple arguments may be referred 
to some one of the foregoing classes, many complex 
argunieula partake of the natui'e of two or more ; their 
force in reasoning Is consequently modified in reference 
to the respective character of the classes of arguments 
of the nature of which they partake. 

What is oiten caUed a priori reasoning not unfrequently in- 
cludes in itself not only an antecedent-probability argument, 
but also a sign or an example. From the Mling of the 
barometer we infer a priori that there will be a change of 
tiie weather ; not because we suppose the fall of the mer- 
cury to be the cause of the change, but because it is the siffH 
of the existence of the cause. We in this case, in truth, 
first argue by a sign, to the existence of a cause, and then* 
by an antecedent-probability argument, to its effect, namely, 
a change of the weather. In the argument in " the Good- 
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ridge case," before referred to, § 140, several circtunBtanceB 
are advanced as signt in proof of a cause or motive to f^gn 
a robbery ; from which cause, thus proved, the infereDce is 
that the prosecutioD was grouudless. 

Lord Chatham, in bis speech " on removing the troops 
from Boston," argues the contanned and determined resbt- 
ance of the Americans to an arUtrary system of taxation 
from the spirit of liberty which animated them in common 
with aU Englishmen ; and the existence of this spirit is 
proved by an example — the proceedings of the General 
CongrefiB at Philadelphia. This would ordinarily be called 
an a priori argument, inasmuch as the force of it rests 
m^nly on the existing cause to produce the continued resist- 
ance. But an example is introduced to prove the existeoce 
of the cause, and the intermediate st«p of the argument, the 
canse itself is not expressed but only implied. 

Id the same speech we have another form of the combina- 
tion of the antecedent^{irobability argument vrith the exam- 
ple. The example is introduced, not, as in the other case, to 
prove the antecedent-probability argument itself, but to con- 
firm it as proof of the mtun proposition. The speaker ex- 
emplifies the working of that spirit of liberty in the effect- 
ual o[^>Qsition to " loans, benevolences, and ship^uoney in 
England," in the procuring of " tiie bill of rights," etc The 
reasoning, as a whole, is a priori, but is complex, conusting 
of an antecedentr-probability argument and examples. 

By an a priori argument, die fact of a revelation from 
Heaven is inferrri from the general corruption of the human 
race. The argument consists of an antecedents-probability 
argnmeut — the determination of God to do all that is neces- 
sary to effect the recovery of the race — and of a sign, the 
corruption of the race, to prove the necessity of such an 
int«rpoBitioD by revelation. 

A poateriori reasoning, also, ofien includes arguments of 
different classes. From the migrataoa of birds to the north, 
wa infer that some of the various effects of spring have 
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ftppeared in the placfl of their hibenuUion. From tbe iiugT»> 
tion of binb, as a sign, we infer the return of wum weather 
as its caose ; and from this we infer again, by an antecedent- 
probabilitj argument, tlie nsnal effects of the return of 
spring. 

While both a priori and a poileriori reasoiiing thus often 
contain arguments of two or more classes, there is yet an 
obvious distinction between them. In the former, the ante- 
' oedent-probability aigument is the one on wiiicb the force of 
the reasoning mainly depends ; in the latter, the sign or the 
example ia the prominent argument. 

The analysis of complex arguments will oflen discover 
the precise amoont of validity due to them. It will disclose 
also the point where the sophisby of a suspected proof 
enters. 

Testimony and authority, also, often combine arguments 
of different species, and are themselves frequently combined 
together in the same process of reasoning. 

What is often called reasoning from experience, is dis- 
tinguished from other species of reasoning only by the source 
from which the arguments are derived. 

The argumerU from progressive approach, so called, is but 
a species of induction, in which we argne from the increase 
or diminution in the effect according as a particular cause is 
increased or diminished in several examples, to the perfect 
completeness, or the entire removal of the effect when the 
cause ia perfectly operative or wholly removed : e. g., if we 
put a ball in motion on a rough surface, its motion soon 
ceases ; on a smoother surface, ita motion is proportionally 
prolonged : hence, we infer diat if there were no resistance at 
all the motion would be perpetual. A sophistical use of 
tlus aigument has been made by some enthusiastic advocates 
of temperance. They have assumed that disease and death 
are the consequence exclusively of a corrupt constitution 
inherited from parents who have violated the laws of health, 
or of a teansgression of those laws by the individual himself. 
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They then arge the facts tluit temperance and correct 
xegimen promote health and long life, just in proportion as 
the constitution is free irom original corruption and the laws 
of healttb are observed. They hence infer that a perfect and 
nniversal observance of the laws of health will in dme 
purify the stock itself, the human conadtution will be re- 
stored to its perfect Btate, and disease and death will dis- 
appear. 

§ 156. Empirical proofs never carry with them- 
selves necessary certainty, although they possess at) 
degrees of probability, from mere probability to fiill 
but not necessary certainty. 

Antecedent-probability arguments Bometimes produce full 
certainty. If the cause certainly exists and no hinderance 
can arise, the effect is certain, and the proof is decisive of 
belief. Just bo far as doubts may arise in regard to the 
sufficiency of the cause or the opportunity of its operating, 
just so far will the reasoning from this class of proofe be 
invalidated. 

Signs possess full certainty, or higher or lower degrees of 
probability, according as tlie cause or occasion to be proved 
by them is more or less necessary to their existence. 

The conclusiveness of examples as proofs depends on the 
question whether in the particular character in which Uiey 
are presented as proofs, they are included in the same 
general law, or are determined by the same cause which is 
supposed in the thing to b« proved. From observing the 
organic structure in one plant, the naturalist will safely 
conclude in regard to any other plant of the Bame species. 
He cannot, however, so conclude in regard to the color. 
But one cause can be supposed to operate in the former 
case ; in the latter, various causes may have influence. 

^ 157. From the diverse nature of the different 
kinds of arguments enumerated it will appear at once 
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tbat while some are applicable to all subjects, others 
are adapted only to particular kinds of subjects. 

Analytical proofg are applicable to every kind of 
Bulyect, as is obvious from their nature. 

Of SynthtHeal proqft, the intuitive class belong dis- 
tinctively to mathematical reasoning or pure science. 
They are employed, however, in all kinds of dis- 
course. 

Empirical proofg are employed in all reasoning that 
respects matters of experience, whether the reasoning 
terminates on &ctB or on general truths. 
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OF THB ABBANOEUEKT OF AltGUMBMTS. 

§ 158. The importance of attention to arrangement 
in confirmatjon depends mainly on two principles. 

The first respects the -state of the mind addressed. 
The method suited- to a mind favorably disposed will 
generally be unsuitable to a mind opposed to convic- 
tion, and vice versa. 

The second principle respects the dependence of the 
proofe on one another. Some proofe are explained by 
others, which must be previously exhibited in order to 
the full efTect of the reasoning. Some proofs presup- 
pose others. Some, once more, have great weight if 
preceded by certain others, and are of little moment 
unless preceded by them, 

The force and effect of reasoning depend, indeed, hardly 
less on the order than on the matter of the proofe. Ail- 
ments perfectly conclusive when presented in the proper or- 
der may lose all their force if advanced in a different order. 

§ 159. If the reasoning embrace arguments of dis- 
tinct classes, the principle of arrangement is to be 
sought, first, in the state of the mind addressed. 

If there be already a state of belief, and the object 
of the discourse is to confirm and strengthen it, then 
the weaker arguments will generally need to be placed 
first, and the stronger ones last. In this way the 
deepest and strongest impression will be the last. 
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If there be an opposing belief to be set aside, it will 
be better to advance the stronger first, in order to 
overthrow opposition at once. The weaker may follow, 
which will serve to confirm when they would be of 
no avail in the first assault. In order to leave, 
however, a strong impression, some of the stronger 
should be reserved to tbe close ; or, what is equivalent, 
the arguments may be recapitulated in the reverse 
order. 

Although this princi[de of arrangement, derived from a 
consideration of tlie state of tbe mind addresBed, is not the 
higher and more controlling one, but must generally give 
way to the next to be named, still the state of the mind 
addressed must be first consulted, for that will often deter- 
mine what kind of arguments are to be employed, as well as 
the order of arrangement. 

This principle, it will be observed, respects only the com- 
parative strength of the arguments. 

§ 160. The second principle to be regarded in the 
arrangement of proofe respects the dependence of the 
arguments on one another. 

This principle requires, in the first place, that the 
analytic proofs precede aU oOiera. 

Tbe reason of this rule is obvious. As in exhibiting a 
proof of this class, the proposition itself must necessarily be 
explained, the relevance and force of every otber proof will 
be more clearly seen after such an explanation. In a judi- 
<nal question, for example, whether certain spedfied acts 
constitute legal murder, aft«r the definition of murder has 
been given, the arguments from authority or " legal prec- 
edents " will obviously be more intelligible and also of more 
Ibrce as confirmatory. 

§ 161. This principle requires, in the second place. 
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that antecedentrprobMlUj/ arffumente precede, examplet 
and aiffTie. 

The example, introduced after the cmtecedeiit-probability 
a^umeat, wilt Berve both to illustrate and also to confirm it. 
Indeed, in this order, they reflect light oa eact other. Mr. 
Burke, in his speech on the Nabob of Arcot'a debts, in en- 
deaToring to prove that India had been reduced to a con- 
dition of extreme want and wretchedness, first presents the 
causes in operation to produce it; then, examples of the 
operation of those causes ; and finally particular signs of the 
fact. The "nund very readily receives the whole statement, 
because, from the view of the cause, the effects are naturally 
anticipated. 

In Dr. Barrow's discourse on the Divine Impartiality, the 
a priori arguments are with obvious propriety presented 
first ; and then the a posteriori arguments. If the order 
■had been reversed the force of the reasoning would have 
been greatly weakened. 

A charge of fr^ud against a man generally reputed to be 
of upright character would need a strong array of proof from 
signs, as testimony and the like, to Bubstantiat« it. But let 
a spirit of covetousness be first proved in him, and especially 
if a single example be adduced in which that spirit has led 
aside from what was upright and manly, and a very small 
amount of proof will suffice to establish the charge. 

In like manner the proof of the divine authenticity of the 
Bible is conclusive when suificient cause is first shown for 
such an interposition itora God, and then the arguments from 
testimony and the internal evidence are presented. But 
without such cause being first shown, scarcely any amount of 
testimony will be suflicient to overcome the repugnance of 
the mind to beheve that a miracle has been wrought 
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OF PBEStntPTIOH ; OB, THB BUBDEN OF PBOOF. 

§ 162. It is of great importance in argumentation to 
determine at the outset both in reference to the main 
proposition, and also in reference to the particular &cts 
or truths assumed as proofe, whether theymaj be ta.rc\y 
preertmed or taken for granted until disproved. This 
is called determining on which side the prbbdhption 
is, or on which the borden of proof — onua probandi 
— lies ; the burden of proof always resting on the side 
opposite to that in &vor of which the presomption 
exists. 

T^e importance of determining this point consiBts not 
merely in the &ct that thereby the labor of proof may oflen 
be saved, but edll more in the &ct, that the mere midertak- 
ing to prove what ought to be prettmwd, will often throw 
doubt upon what was clear and unqneslionable. The verac- 
i^ of a witness is ever to be taken for granted until it is 
impeached. If one were to volnnteer a defense of the char- 
acter of a witness before it had been questioned, tiie very 
attempt would excite a suspicion that the character needed 
some bolstering, and that the advocate was influenced by 
his own distrust to make the attempt So, likewise, if a 
man, who had been slandered, were to undertake a defense 
against the slanderer, instead of throwing the whole burden 
of proof on the slanderer, and putting him to the task of 
making out a case, even perfect iunocence, and that which 
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otherwise wonld appear bo to all, might be blackened by 
suspicion. 

Hie great advantage that the aide on which tJie presump- 
tion lies has over the opposite, conusta in tJiis, that it must 
trinmph unless a decisive case is made out against it : — it 
has all the benefit of a doubtful result. If the coarse of 
procedure were reversed, and the criminal were required 
to prove bis innocence instead of the government being re- 
quired to estabU jh his guilt, few iJiat are accused would prob- 
ably escape condemnation. As it is, a slight shsde of doubt 
as to the guilt, even although the probability is altogether 
ag^st him, results for the benefit of tiie accused. 

The discussions that have arisen on the laws providing for 
the imprisonment of debtors, have exhibited most forcibly 
of how great advantage it is to be relieved Irom Uie onui 
probandi. It has been strenuously insisted by some that the 
creditor should take all the burden of proof on himself, and 
make oat a clear case of fraud, before compulsory process 
against the person of the debtor shall be issued. The ex- 
treme difficulty of proving &aud in many cases has led 
others to take the groimd that a failure to pay an honest 
debt raises a presumption of fraud which the debtor may 
reasonably be held to remove by oath or evidence. It is 
obvious that the adoption of the one or the other of these 
principles would greatly affect the facility of enforcing the 
payment of debts. Here not only will the creditor or the 
debtor have the advantage of a doubtful case according as 
the presumption is on one side or the other, bnt the decision 
of this point will determine to a great extent on what kind 
of evidence the question of frand shall turn — upon that 
which is in the possession of the creditor, or upon that in 
pOBHesaion of the debtor. It will not unfreqnently occur 
thus that the decbion of the question will go one way or the 
other according as the evidence or proof is derived from this 
ude or from that side ; and this is determined by the ques- 
tion, Where lies the presumption in die case F 
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AlUioa^ it will generally be easy to determine on which 
side the burden of proof lies, it may be of service to lay 
down some general principles which regulate the determi- 
nation of this matter. 

§ 163. The first general principle in regard to the 
burden of proof is, that tJte (^rrnoHve of every issue is 
to be proved. 

This is a principle in English joriapnidence derived from 
the maxim of the civil law : " Ei incumbit probatio qui 
dicil, Tton qui negat." 

Tlus is not, however, a principle of universal application, 
and must often give way te some others ta be named in tJie 
fallowing sections. 

In the interpretation of this prindple it should be borne 
iu mind that the stress is to be laid on the fiict of alleging or 
afOrmJng, not on the form of the proposition itself as affirm- 
ative or negative. The principle is, He who aSeget must 
prove. If the allegation be in the negative form, it does not 
shitt the burden of proof. The fundamental ground on 
which the principle rests is, that whatever is new shall be 
accounted for. He who makes an allegation pots into being 
a statement that did not exist before. He is properly called 
upon to account for it — prove it and thus make it a tru^ 

§ 164. The presumption, further, is generally in 
favor of what already exists and against a change, 
whether the question be one of truth, of right, or of 
expediency. t 

There is a presumption, thus, in favor of prevailing opin- 
ions and sentiments. They are not to be rejected until 
evidence has been advanced against them. Even snch as 
seem at first sight absurd or ridiculous are sometimes found 
afterward to be founded in b^th. The Indians living in the 
vicinity of the North American Lakes generally entertained 
the opinion that those lakes were subject to a periodical rise 
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and &11. This was ridiculed at one Ume as an absurd 
snperstition ; subsequent observations, however, seem to 
countenance the Indian tradition. 

On the other hand, the proposer of new opinions maj be 
justly called upon to present evidence in their favor ; and 
may be properly regarded as nnworthy of credit until such 
evidence be produced. He cannot even cltum that the public 
jnind should be in a state of impardal equilibrium. His 
opinionsf muBt'be rejected until positive evidence be adduced. 

So, likewise, there is a presumption in favor of existing 
institntions ; — that they are founded in truth and reason, 
and are for the public benefit. The 6ict that they exist cre- 
ates a claim in their favor, which cannot be overbalanced 
by evidence against them that would suffice in a case exactly 
poised in the opinions of men. The reformer is required to 
moke out a clear, positive case, before he can expect to be 
credited. In like manner, possession is presumptive title to 
property. In contests of title, accordingly, the burden of 
proof rests on the party that is not In possession. In case 
of uncontested occupancy for twenty years, under the Eng- 
lish law, the presumption was held to be so strong that that 
title could not be asstuled by any proof. 

§ 165. The presumption, moreover, is in favor of 
rectitude ; in other words, should be charitable. 

It is a reasonable principle in law, thus, that a man be 
accounted innocent of crime until he be proved guilty. A 
vritneas is to be believed, nnless evidence is furnished of 
felsehood. A man's integrity, generally, may not be ques- 
tioned untdl proof appears agunst him. His motives, also, 
are to be regarded as pure until impeached by postdve evi- 
dence. 

Thin is a principle, not only supported by considerations 
of expediency, since the charitable man generally succeeds 
best in avoiding the ills and securing the enjoyments of life, 
bnt founded in abstract truth and reason. 
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\ 166. Once more, the presumption is on the side of 
whatever promotes the well-being of mt^n, and against 
whatever is restrictive or injnrioas. 

There is a presnmptioa, thiu, in favor of Ohrislaanity, 
because it is favorable, as is admitted even hj ita enemies, to 
the best intereata of human society. The presumpdoD, on 
the other hand, lies against whatever retards the progress 
of sodety, restricts or confines the enei^es of men, or iqjnri- 
ously affects their best interests. 

The ultimate general principle os which these last particu' 
lar """ii"" of presmnptjon rest, seems to be this : that the 
world is governed by infinite intelligence controlled by per- 
fect rectitude and goodness. In respect to this, the senti- 
ment is true, that " whatever is, is right " ; and the proper 
and the genuine results of goodness and truth harmtmize 
with each other, and also with what, for the most part, trans- 
pires in Providence. In all cases of presumption, conse- 
quently, whatever accords with the natural laws of Provi- 
dence is to be presumed to be true, right, or expedient, as 
the case may be. 

§ 167. One presumption may sometimes be opposed 
by another, when the circumstances of the case must 
determine which shall outweigh the other. 

Mohammedanism, thus, exists ; and so for a presumption 
lies in, its favor. With those who know of nothing existing 
in incompatibility with it, and who are not informed or con- 
vinced in regard lo its evil effects, perhaps, this fsxit of its ex- 
istence would furnish a strong presumption in favor of con- 
tinuing it. But its allowance of violence, and its evil effects 
generally, are to those who are convinced of this, a snfll- 
cient rebutter against the presumption drawn from the fiwt of 
its existence. 
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OF BEFUTATION. 

§ 168. Bt RSFUTATioif, in its more limited sense, is 
meant the overthhiw of opposing arguments. 

GetVitalion is Bometimea taken in the sense of de/ente gen- 
erally. Thus the argument of the defendant in a judicial 
trial has beea denominated a reflitation. But in tlie more 
proper nse of the word, reiutatJon has been restricted to 
tJie overthrovr of objections or opposing arguments. 

§ 169. Refntation proper consists in the overthrow 
either of one of the premises on which an objection 
rests, or of the conclusiveness of the reasoning. 

While refutation is governed by the same general prin- 
ciples that apply to all argtuuentation, and has to do with 
the same arguments or kinds of proo^ it possesses the pecu- 
liarity, that it is applied to the overthrow of opposing argu- 
ments. Hence, a more direct call is made in it on the 
logical principles for the detection of sophistical reasoning. 
The overthrow of a premise wisely or incorrectly assimied 
in an objection, may, indeed, be accomplished ia otlier 
methods common to all reasoning ; hut the detection of error 
in tbe course of the reasoning is to be effected in accordance 
with the principles of logic, which expose the possible modes 
of sophistical alimentation. 

§ 170. As all evidence does not possess the charac- 
ter of absolute certainty, it is possible, in some cases, 
that there may be real evidence, or valid arguments, 
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on both sides of the qnestion. In sncb cases, it is not 
indispensably necessary to refute the opposing argu- 
ments ; but it may be sufficient, while allowing them 
their proper weight, to overbalauce them with argu- 
ments of greater weight. 

This is a principle ever to be borne in mind, that, in cases 
of probable reasoning generally, arguments really valid may 
be advanced on both sides. The esisteuce of such unan- 
snerable arguments should not confound or disconcert. The 
opposite side may still be that of trutb> In sucb case, it 
seems important to apply the principles of the Topics ; to 
determine carefully the degree of weight to be allowed the 
objection, and to oppose to it an argument of a hi^er rank, 
or an accumulation of arguments of the same class. 

§ 171. It is always sound policy to state objections 
fiurly, and to allow them all the force to which they 
are entitled. ' 

Kothing is more opposed to persuasiveness in reasoning, 
than the appearance of unfairness. Sound principle was 
accordingly reckoned by the ancients among the three essen- 
tial requisites in the character of the orator. Where the 
speaker is to appear before the same audience frequently, 
or to address one acqutunted with hia character as a candid 
and honest reasoner, the necessity of observing this principle 
is manifest. And even where the general character of the 
speaker can have no influence in favorably disposing tbe 
minds of the hearers, still, as nn&imeBS is with difficnlty 
disguised, and even suspicion of it is exceedingly prejudicial ; 
as, moreover, the consciousness of candor and fairness will 
give the speaker himself a tone of confidence and anthority, 
itself most lavorable to efTect, it is ever safest, as a matter 
of policy, to conduct the argumentation in perfect &imesB. 

§ 172. The principles of arrangement in regard to 
refiitation are substautiallr the same as those which 
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apply to direct confirmatioii. Chapter V. As sabor- 
dinate and incidental to confirmation, however, the 
application of those principles to relntation becomes 
slightly modified. 

In the first place, if the arguments to be refuted are 
sufficiently met in the main direct arguments, the 
proper place to refute them is in the course of presen- 
tation of those direct arguments. 

In the next place, if the objections are independent 
of the direct chain of reasoning, they should be an- 
swered at the commencement, if already weighing in 
the minds of the audience ; and at the close, if they 
are anticipated as about to ariae in the mind, m: are to 
be presented by an adversary. 
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IN COmTB- 

§ ITS. The Introduction Explanatory in confirma- 
tion may respect the proposition itself, the particular 
mode of discussion to be porsued, or some circum- 
stances connected with the occasion of speaking. 

It is imnecesBary to particularize the several topics proper 
for an introduction explanatory in confirmation. It is suf- 
ficient to turn the attention of the speaker to those general 
fields of view which it may be important for him to anrrej, 
that he may aacertiun what points will require elucidation in 
order to prepare the way for the ready apprehension of his 
discourse. 

§ 174. The Introduction Conciliatory in confirma- 
tion will respect the person of the speaker and of the 
hearer, the character of the proposition, the mode of 
discussion, or the circumstances of speaking. 

§ 175. The seyeral points in reference to the person 
of the speaker, to which attention may need to be di- 
rected in conciliation, are the selation of the speaker 
to the audience, to his opponent, to the question to be 
discussed, and to the occasion of speaking. 

§ 176. The three qualities requisite in the speaker 
in reference to the audience, as prescribed by the an- 
cients, are good sense, good pbincifle, and good 

■WILL. 
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Good sense is requisite, because an audleace will deem 
itself insulted if a speaker presumes Co come before it but 
ill-intbrmed in r^ard to the matter to be discussed. The 
speaker, from his very office, professes his ability to enlighten 
and inform his audieac6. Negligence to obtain a proper mi- 
derBtanding of the subject, shows at once a want of capacity 
to speak, or a high contempt of the audience. 

A character for integrity is necessary, inasmuch as just so 
far as the speaker shows himself unwortliy of confidence, 
will every thing he says be received with misgivings and 
snspidoiiB ; while the bare assertions of a reputedly honest 
man will often be received with tlie submission which is due 
to actual, demonstration. 

If, fiirtJier, the audience be convinced that tie speaker is 
actuated by good-will to them, all the influence of the feel- 
ings over the movements of the intellect will be favorable to 
his designs. 

While general reputation or character in r^ard to these 
qnalides will be most serviceable in effecting conciliation so 
fitr as it depends on them, the speaker may do much in 
removing an unfavorable impression from the minds of his 
hearers, or in producing one that is favorable, by his manner 
at the time. The character of his discourse, as marked by 
the particular features of intelligence, famiharity with the 
subject, gravity, modesty, pure moral sentiment ; by kind- 
ness, deference, and respect for his hearers, will conduce 
greatly to awaken a favorable disposition in them toward 
himself. At the same •IJme, indirect professions together 
mth allusions to &cts in his history which may present his 
character favorably in these respects, may be often benefi- 
cially employed. 

It is obvious that the same general means are to be made 
use of as well when an un&vorable disposition is to be set 
aside as when a &vorable sentiment is to be awakened. 

§ 177. The speaker's Eelation to his opponent will 
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need to be regarded by him, whenever the character 
of his opponent in reapeet to the three pointe before 
named may infinence the mind of the hearer ; and 
also, whenever the personal relation existing between 
them may favorably or unfavorably affect the disposi- 
tion of the hearer. 

Advantage, thai, may be taken of tlie character of the 
adversary as being ill-informed in tlie case, wanting in prin- 
ciple, or unkindly disposed to the hearers. Or tLe advan- 
tage which an opposite character may give an opponent 
wiO need to be set aside or lessened by counter consider- 
aUons. 

The perstMial relations snbsbting between the speaker and 
his opponent will frequently aS«A the disposition <^ the. 
hearers in reference to the disconrse. To speak in opposi- 
tion to one closely allied in any of the aodal relations of 
li&, will create a &vorable or unfavorable dispoution in 
tLe minds of the hearers, according as it may appear to them 
to have been prompted by principle or by selfishness or 
malice. 

§ 178. The speaker's relations to the subject of dis- 
cussion or to the side of the question which he main- 
tains, also, may obviously present him to the audience 
favorably or otherwise ; in either case, they will de- 
mand his attention. 

Exemplifications of this kind of introduction are to be 
found in Demosthenes' Oration on the Crown, where be 
maintains his right to be beard as one equally interested 
with Cteaipbon in the issue of the trial ; in (Scero's Oration 
for QuentiuB, against whom he had previously spoken with 
great severity ; and in Erskine's speech on the trial of 
Thonms Paine. 

§ 179. Once more, the occasion of spewing will 
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often, in some relation which the speaker may bear to 
it, affect the minds of the hearers and render necessary 
suitable means of conciliation. , 

Cicero thns im his oration agaisBt Ciecilius commences 
with an exposition of the reasons which induced him, who 
had never before appeared except iu defense, now to become 
a prosecutor against Verrea. 

§ 180. The character of the proposition will de- 
mand a conciliatory introduction when either ^e snb- 
ject generally, or the particniar view taken of it by the 
speaker at the time, is likely to be offensive to the 
hearers. 

The advantage which a speaker addressing those of his 
own party or sect, or generally those of the same principles 
with himself on a topic of common interest to them, has over 
Jiis opponents, must obviously be great ; and while it becomes 
him to turn this advantage to good account, it ii still more 
necessary to his opponent to lessen, so &r as practicable by 
any of tlie various means of conciliation, this prepossession 
agfunst himself. In the fiimous Orations on the Crown, 
Demosthenes had to encoanter the natoral repugnance which 
men feel against hearing a man commend his own actions ; 
while Machines labored under the conviction that the judges 
were of the party of his adversary. Each orator, accord- 
ingly, in his introduction, endeavored to lessen the difficulty 
which he had in this respect to encoanter. 

§ 181. The mode of discussion imposed on the 
speaker may be such as to call for some effort at con- 
ciliation in the Introduction when it requires him to 
treat of topics offensive to the audience or to make 
use of terms or a course of reasoning not easily in- 
telligible to them. 
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In Judicial Eloquence, thus, ai^^ments embodTing pnre 
legal principles are generally nuinvitdng and with difficulty 
intelligible to a jury ; and tbe advocate who would secure a 
favorable hearing, will need to use much address and art. 
So, purely metaphysical discussions on religious subjects be- 
fore a popular audience generally repel and offend. Men, 
moreover, are loadi to hear of their own iaults or weak- 
nesses ; and the speaker who is obliged to recur to them baa 
reason to tear that, unless due precautioa is taken, their un- 
willingness to hear will entirely prevent the intended effect 
of his discourse. 

§ 182. In the same way, the circuiustances In which 
the speaker appears bejure his audience may render 
them indisposed to a fevorahle hearing, in which case - 
the arts of conciliation suitable to the case will be 
neediul. 

The military array which Fompey had thrown around the 
tribunal on the tiial of Milo so influenced the minds of tlie 
judges that Cicero felt it necessary, at the commencement 
of bis oration, to allay their fears and turn to his own ac- 
count the influence of Pompey, which at first seemed to tlie 
judges to be arrayed against him. 

§ 183. Several of these varieties of Conciliatory In- 
troduction, it may often happen, must be combined in 
the same action. 

The speeches of Demostfaenes on the Crown, and of 
Cicero in the case of Milo, alluded to above, are examples 
of the various combinations of these different kinds of in- 
troduction. 

^ 184. Confirmation admits all the various kinds of 
Peroration enumerated in § 64. Recapitulation, more- 
over, will here be especially usefid. 
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ExEBCiSBS 11* CoNFiRKATioM. ProV6 thefoUooitig 
fropotUwnt by retolvmg their lu^'eoto, or theu" pretU- 
catee, or both : — 

National prosperity depends on a pare morality. 
Greological science corroboratea the Mos^c history of cre- 
fttjon. » 
The press on|^t to be free. 
Free institutions most trinmph in Europe. 
Labor is a blessing. 

Scientific cultore is &vorabIe to the arts. 
The fine arts are fiivimible to morality. 
Popular favor is precarious. 
Models ore necessary to culture. 

Mnds. pAon proof 8 of the following propositiotu i 
Rotation in office i^ expedient. 
Games of chance are hurtfiil to character. 
■ There is more happiness in a (utilized than in a savage 
§tate. 

Immigration should be encouraged in a new country. 

Gienius is irritable. 

Levity of manners is hostile to virtue. 

Self-respect wins the respect of others. 

Relaxation is necessary. 

Bad manners make bad morals. 

Virtue is its own reward. 

Mnd a posteriori proofs of the following propositions : 
The work of creation was progressive. 
The feudal system was favorable to dvilization. 
The human race was one in its origin. 
Aaron Burr was a traitor to his country. 
The book of Job was written before the time of Moses. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews was written by the Apostle 
Paul. 
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The " Ciad " and the " OdjBsey " were composed by Homer. 
Warren HtutJngB was guilty of the charges brought 
against him by Burke. 
Brutus was a true patriot 

The exodus of the Jews from Egypt was miracolons. 
Mohammed was an impostor. 

Find examples as proofs of the foUomng proposi- 
tions : 

Populous cilieB are dangerons to national morality. 

Men of genius are defident in conversational power. 

What is once known is never wholly obliterated from tlia 
mind. 

Great dlrerdty of pnrsnits is &tal to snccess. 

Knowledge is power. 

Necessity is the mother of iaveution. 

Conscience makes cowards of us alL . 

Sumptuary laws are unwise.' 
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CHAPTER L 

QEMXKAX UTTRODirCTOBT TIEW. 

§ 185. In Excitation the object of discourse is to 
move the feelings, either by awakening some new af- 
fection, or by Btrengthening or allaying one already 
existing. 

The propriety of ranking excitadou among the several 
objects of disconrse, and of foonding upon this object a dis* 
tdiict species governed by its own laws and characterized by 
pecuhar features, will hardly be questdoned by any who rec- 
ognize the feelings or afiectiona as a distinct class of mental 
phenomena. In fact, we find a class of discourses construct- 
ed in partjcnlar reference to this object, and distinguished 
from all others by peculiar characteristica. To this class 
belong most of what have been denominated demontiralivt 
discourses, particularly those pronounced on iimeral and tri- 
umphal occasions, in which the object is to awaken admira- 
tion, joy, grief, or other emotion. Here belongs, likewise, a 
considerable part of pulpit oratory, namely, that part the 
object of which is to awaken or cherish some Christian affec- 
tion or grace, or to allay or remove some improper passion 
in actual indulgence. 

That tbis object has not been distinctly recognized in sys- 
tems of general rhetoric as one of those which give specific 
character to discourse and tiimish the grounds of claesifica- 
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don, ifl to be attribnted maiol; to die &ct that in delibera- 
tive and judiciHl eloqaence tbia can seldom if ever be pro- 
posed as a leading object, and such systems have been con- 
structed chiefly in reference to those departmenta of oratory. 
In forensic speaking, however, excitation often enters in 
a subordinate office ;- and there contjnaes subject to its own 
regulating piinciplea, although modified somewhat by the 
controlling aim of such discourse. Indeed, aa has been ob- 
served elsewhere, the various forms of oratory, as explana- 
tion, confirmation, excitation, and persuasion, often mingle 
together, each retailing its characteristic features in the same 
discourse ; while, still, it remains true thai one or the other 
must in every case predominate and give character to the 
whole discourse, and the others be only subservient to this 
mtun design. 

§ 186. The work of excitation is accomplished 
either by the appropriate presentation of the object 
of feeling merely, or by this combined with the power 
of sympathy. 

The two departments of excitation are, accordingly, 
Pathetic Eiplahation and Ehfloyhent op Sym- 
pathy. 

The feelings, like the intellect, belong to the spontaneities 
of the mind ; and are only indirectly controlled by the will. 
They move nettessarily more or less on the presentation of 
their appropriate objects. They are, nevertheless, as phe- 
nomena of the same mind, subject to an influence fix}m the 
will and the understanding, aa well as from the general tone 
and habits of the mind. 

It will sometimes be necessary in exintation to prove a 
fact or truth. But this process is only incidental ; whereas 
explanation is the direct means of awakening feeling. 

^ 187. The more general unity of the discourse in 
excitation will consist in the singleness of the theme ; 
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the narrower unity, in the singleness of the feeling <» 
affection to be addressed. 

It will be observed thai the theme, as well as the feeling 
addressed, may be iadividnal or geaeric, — may embrace a 
single object or feeling, or a daas of objects or of feelings. 
Generally, where the feeling to be excited is made the germ 
of development, the theme wiU embrace the sever^ particu- 
lars addressed to the feeling. 

It is or importance to distiDguish careiiilly between the 
theme and the feeling addressed in excitation. They are not 
nnfrequently confounded is popular discourse. We say, 
tbns, in loose language, that the theme of a disconrse, the 
design of which is to awaken hope, is the affection itself— 
hope. Properly speaking, this is the object of the discourse, 
while the theme embraces the considerations presented for 
the purpose of awakening tiie afiection. 

§ 188. The form of the discourse in excitation will 
vary according as the theme or the feeling addressed 
is made the germ of the development If the feeling 
addressed fnmish the germ, the discourse will be more 
parely excitatory in its character ; if the theme, the 
discourse will have more of an explanatory form. 

In a pulpit disconrse, thus, the passion of Jesus Cbiist 
ought be exhibited as a single fact fitted to excite various 
emotions, as of gratitude, love, confidence. In this case the 
development of tiie disconrse might naturally spring from the 
particnlar feelings addressed. They would constitute ac- 
cordingly the leading heads of the discourse. 

On the odier hand, the same &ct might be exhibited as 
bearing, in several distinct aspects, on a single emotion or 
grace of character. Then these several aspects of the fact 
might naturally furnish the ground of distribution and ar- 
rangement in the discourse. 

So in Panegyrics, sometimes, the character as one com- 
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ptex whole or a single feature ia [resented with the design 
of moTing the afiectioiu generally ; and sometimes a ^ngle 
affection is addressed by the exhibitioQ of soch traits as are 
adapted to awaken it. 

ff 189. In excitation it is more necessafy than in ex- 
planatory or argumentative discourse to have regard to 
the feelings of those addressed ; since ignorance or mis- 
take here may occasion an entire ^are in .the very 
object of the discourse. 

ff 190. The mind addressed may be either &vorable 
or unfavorable or indifferent in respect to the object of 
the speaker. 

If the mind be lavorable or indi^rent, the object 
may be directly presented with exhibitions of feeling 
corresponding in degree to the state of feeling in the 
hearer. 

ff 191. If the mind addressed be influenced by a 
feeling opposed to that which the speaker desires to 
awaken, great caution is necessary in undertaking to 
remove it, as a direct opposition will generally only 
irritate or inflame it the more. 

The allaying of such unfavorable feeling may be 

accomplished indirecUy by first exhibiting such views 

' of the object as will not so directly oppose the existing 

' state of feeling, and then, as interest shall be awakened, 

by passing gradually to other views more favorable to 

the object of the speaker. 

Or other feelings, in their nature incompatible with 
those to be allayed, and yet not directly opposed to 
them, may be awakened, and thus the unfavorable feel- 
ings be displaced. 

The speeches of Antony in the " Julias Gtesar " of Shakes- 
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peare flmmh fine exemplifications of the first of tiiese meth- 
ods of alUying an unfavorable state of feeling. Anlony 
finds the populace triumphing over the death of Ciesar and 
cheering the conapiralorB. He does not at once present him- 
self in opposition. He appears, at first, as the triend of Bru- 
tus. He disclaims all intentions of praising Cfesar. He thus 
gets their attention, fixes it on Csesar, and then proceeding 
to apeak of his ianlts, gradually passes to defend his charac- 
ter, at the same time mingling in high professions of respect 
for the conspirators, till finally, the rage of the hearers at 
Csesar'a usurpations and tyranny having been allayed, he 
presents the proper matt«r for turning their feelings in the 
opposite direction, and leaves them clamoring fiiriously for the 
destruction of all Cesar's enemies. 

In Brutus's speech just preceding, tiie second of the meth- 
ods indicated is exemplified, and the lore of the populace tor 
Cseaai b artfblly displaced by their love to their country ; a 
senljmenl^ as here exhibited, incompatible with attachment to 
Cesar. 
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OF THK THKUK DT EXCITATIOX. 

§ 192. As tlie tlieme in excitation is a notion or a 
conceptioiit it mnat ever appear under that form. 

If^ consequently, a jadgment — a fact or tmtb — be 
presented as the object in reference to which the feel- 
ings are to be excited, it will appear in the form of a 
claoM, and not in that of a principal sentence. 

GeneraJlf language will allow tlie expresnon of a foct or 
truth, when used as a theme, in discourse, dther in the form 
of a verb or of a noun. We may equally represent the 
theme, " the death of Christ," under thb form or under the 
form, " that Christ died." T^e latter form turns the mind 
more directly and unequivocally on the &ct aa an actual 00- 
currence ; and, when this is desired, this form is preferable to 
the other. 

It is of advantage to represent the theme in its appropri- 
ate form ; as, otherwise, the mind might unconsciously be 
drawn off to a proof of the fact or truth instead of a simple 
exhibition of it for the purpose of exciting feeling. 

§ 193. The theme, in excitation, further, must em- 
brace the object of the feeling addressed, or the views 
which are fitted to awaken the feeling. 

Although men may, possibly, be excited to a blind passion, 
so to speak, that is, be aroused by sympathy or otherwise in 
reference to no distinctly apprehended object, it can yet 
never be regarded as a proper aim of rational discouise to 
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prodnce such nninteUigent excitement. It is true, indeed, 
that the paeeions never move, except as addiressed through 
the intellect, and even in the ravings of a mob there is 
some intelligence ; stiU rational disconrse will not be con- 
tented witJi this, but will ever aim to present disdnctlf the 
particular ol:3ect in reference to which the feelings are to 
be moved. 

§ 194. The general principle that governs in regard 
to the statement of the proposition in excitation is this : 
that clearness of apprehension and impressiveness re- 
quire the statement, unless reasons are seen to exist 
which forbid. 

The question has been much agitated, whether it be 
proper at ^ to avow beforehand addresses te the feelings. 
Some writers have disapproved of all such avowals •alto- 
gether. " The first and most important point to be observed 
in every address to any passion, sentiment, feeling," etc, says 
Dr. Whately, " is that it should not be introduced as such, 
and plainly avowed; otherwise the effect will be, in great 
meaanre if not entirely, lost. . . . When engaged in reason- 
ing, properly so called, our purpose not only need not be con- 
cealed, but may, without prejudice to the effect, he distinctly 
declared ; on the other hand, even when the feelings we wish 
to eidte are such as ought to operate, bo that there is no 
reason to be ashamed of the endeavor thos to influence the-' 
hearers, still, our purpose and drifl should be, if not absolutely 
concealed, yet not openly declared and made prominent." 
Even when the sentiments to be awakened are recognized as 
proper and right, he thinks " men are not likely to be pleased 
with the idea (hat they are not already sufficiently under the 
influence of such sentiments," and " cannot but feel a degree 
of mortification in making the confession, and a kind of jeal- 
ousy of the apparent assumption of superiority, in a speaker, 
who seems to say, ' Mow I will exhort you to feel as you 
ought on this occasion ; I will endeavor to inspire you with 
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gnd) noble and generoiu and amiable sentiments as jron 
ought to entertain.' " 

It mast be admitted that nteh arowalB of intention are to 
be rejected on eveiy prindple of correct taste. Bat it is 
difficult to see in what respect they are more &alty than pre- 
cisely similar arowals of intention in pure argnmentative or 
explanatory discourse ; as " I will instract you to tiiink in 
accordance with truth on this subject ; " " I will endeavor to 
convince you of the truth on this question." The whole 
force of the objectioa lies not agunst tA« thing ittelf — die 
statement of the theme and object of the discourse — but 
against an improper y»nn of stating iL 

It certunly cannot -be Itud down as a nniversal rule that, 
in an address to the feelings, it must ever be wrong to state 
the object in respect to which the feelings are to be moved. 
That in pronount^ng a eulogy it would be improper for the 
speaker to inform the audience, at the outset, of the subject 
of the eulogy in reference to which their feelings of admira- 
tion are to be excited ; that in eDdeavoring to inspire senti- 
ments of confidence and courage it would be improper fer a 
statesman to mention beforehand those drcumstances and 
factfi which warrant confidence stad tend to awaken courage ; 
that in seeking to strengthen the sentiment of Christian grat- 
itude for the blesungs of the goapd, it would he improper 
for the preacher distinctly to propose the richness or the 
freeness of tliose hlesBings in reference to which the senti- 
ments of gratitude are to be called forth, no one surely can 
mfuntain. 

How can it appear more improper to add, also, that the 
particular subject is to be presented with a view to awaken 
suitable feelings of admiration, confidence, or gratitude, et«. 
— in other words, to state the de»gn of the discourse? 
What impropriety can there be in a Christian preacher's 
distinctly stating that he proposes the gift of Jesus Christ 
to men as a ground and reason of gratitude to God ? Who 
will veutnre to reprehend the following statement of DemOs- 
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thenes in his second Philippic : " First, then, Athenians, if 
there be a man who feels no apprehension at the view of 
Philip's power, and the extant of his conquests, who imag' 
ines that these portend no design to the state, or that his 
designs are not aU umed against juju, I am amazed ! and 
must entreat the attention of you all while I explain those 
reasons briefly which induce me to entertain different expec- 
tations." 

It is difficult to perceive on what different ground ad- 
dresses to the feelings stand in this respect from addresses to 
the understanding or reason. While in both kinds of address, 
it may be nnadvisable in some cases to atat« the theme before- 
hand, and while propriety is ever to be .observed in the man- 
ner of statement, it cannot, any more in one kind than in the 
other, be laid down as a universal principle that such state- 
ments should be avoided. In both kinds, the speaker must 
consult the elation of the theme to the supposed state of 
feeling in his audience, and by that determine as to the ex- 
pediency of distinctly presenting or of withholding it. 

§ If^S. If, however, the theme itself is likely to give 
offense, then it may, in part or in whole, be kept back 
till interest is awakened and a fevorable dispositioo on 
the part of the hearers secured. 

§ 196. If the theme be not likely to give offense 
but the feelings already entertained by the hearers in 
regard to it are opposed to the speaker's aim, the theme 
may be stated, but the particular object in presenting it 
suppressed. 

This rule is exemplified in the speech of Antony before 
alluded to, S 191. 

Ij 197. It may be well, moreover, for the sake of 
variety, especially in a speaker who is called frequently 
to address the same audience, occasionally to deviate 
from the general rule. 
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OF PATHETIC BXFLAKATIOM. 

^ 198, The exhibition of feeling in excitation is 
governed by the general principles of explanatory dis- 
course, but is modified by the particular design in this 
species of discourse of moving the feelings. It is ef- 
fected by any of the various processes of explanation. 

As the ultimate aim in ezcitatiou is not to enlighten or in* 
form the understanding, but this is done only for the sake of 
exiting the feelings, the procesB of explanation will need 
here to be carried on in a somewhat different manner from 
that appropriate to purely explanatory disoooree. Hie prin- 
<npal modifications which this difference in Uie ultimate aim 
of the discourse will require, will be specified in the follow* 
ing sections. 

^ 199. As ah accurate acquaintance with the object 
embraced in the theme is not the particular aim in 
excitation, the first modification of the general princi- 
ples of explanation demanded here is, that onli/ those 
pomts or featvres in the olyect he selected whieh are 
adapted to the feelings or sentiment* to he awakened. 

Some regard must be had, in applying this luintnple of 
pathetic explanation, to the design of Uie discourse, — whether 
■ it be to produce an inimediate and temporary effect, or to 
excite and confirm a permanent and controlling sentiment. 
If the latter, then care must be taken to commonicate such 
a view of the object as will be retained in the memwy, and 
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tfam be long present to influence the feelings. In other 
words, the ezplanatdon most be more foil and com{Jete, and 
conform more closely to the general principles of explana- 
tory discourse. ThtiB, that kind of preftching which gives 
clear, ftdV^n^ rational exhibitions of reli^ous truth, will be 
better adapted to secure a pennanent high degree of Christian 
fooling than that which, by selecting only the more striking 
views, aims at the highest de^e of excitement at the mo- 

The speech of Antony may be again cited here as afibrd- 
ing a happy exempUflcation of this principle in producing a 
higher immediate excitement. In exhibiting the charactor 
of Ctesar, he only selects those features which were adapted 
to stir up a strong passiutate regret for bis death, and a 
stormy indignation agiunst tlie conspirators. He artfiilly 
alludes to his public largesses, his sympathy with the poor, 
his rejection of the proffered diadem, and especially to his 
love of the people as shown in his will. 

§ 200. A second rale in Pathetic Explanation is, that 
particular rather tban general - views be taken of the 
object. 

As vivid rather than correct impressions are aimed at in 
excitation, the process of explanation will need to be modi- 
fied so far as to secure those strong and lively appreheDStons 
which are necessary to deep emotion. 

§ 201. Thirdly, Pathetic Explanation requires that 
the more prominent <md striking features and outlines 
be presented; while such as are less easily appre- 
hended, however important in an accorate represen- 
tation to the nnderatanding merely, are dropped from 
view. 

The following extract from Sheridan's Invective against 
Warren Hastings will serve to exemplify this mle. The 
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orator, instead of going through an orderly detail of die snf- 
ferings of the oppressed nations of India, merely presents 
one or two of the most prominent featnres in the scene of 
desolation and horror. " When we hear the description of 
the paroxysm, fever, and delirinm into which despair had 
thrown the natives, when on the banks of the polluted 
Ganges, panting for deatli, they tore more widely open the 
lips of thdir gaping wonnds, to accelerate their dissolution, 
and, while their blood was issuing, presented their ghastly 
eyes to heaven, breatUng their last and fervent prayer, that 
the dry earth might not be anfiered to drink their blood, but 
that it might rise up to the throne of God, and rouse the 
eternal Providence to avenge the wrongs of their country, 
will it be said that this was brought about by the incanta* 
tions of these Begnms in their secluded Zenana?" 

§ 202. Fourthly, instead of the clear and distinct 
exhibitions which are proper in mere addresses to the 
understanding, it is often conducive to passionate im- 
pressiveness to leave something to the imagination of 
the hearers, by only ohscure • and imperfect delinea- 
tions. * 

Antony, instead of at once tiling the citizens how much 
Caesar in his will had ordered to be distributed among the 
people, set their imaginations all on fire by only vague and 
obscure intimations of the richness of the legacy. 

The ^d of the imagination in heightening the efiect of 
passionate representalJon is likewise employed when, instead 
of the object of feeling itself, something connected with it 
— as causes, effects, results and the like — is presented, and 
from that the hearers are left to conjecture' the real character 
of the object. It should be observed here, that there is com- 
bined with this appeal to the imagination to lud the effect, 
a figure of speech. The speaker seems to shrink, as feeling 
himself inadequate to the task, from the direct eihibition of 
the object The terrors of the desolation caused by the 
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irmptiou of Hyder All could hardly be more vividly repre- 
sented than they were by Burke in simply pointing to a 
single reBulL " "When," he Bays, " the British armies tra»'- 
ersed as they did the Camatdc for hundreds of miles in all 
direcdouB, through the whole line of their march they did 
not see one man, not one woman, not one child, not one four- 
footed beast of any description whatever." 
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CHAPTEB IV. 

OF THE EUFLOrUENT OF STHFATHT IN EXCITATION. 

^ 203. It is indispensable in excitation that the 
speaker himself appear to be affected in the same way 
in which he wishes his aadience to be affected, and, 
likewise, to a degree at least as high. 

This is a principle everywhere recognized. The lines of 
Horace are &nuliar to all : — 

" Vt ridentibuH amdent, iUt ^DtiboB Mlaoiit 

HuDuni vultus. Si vis ma flere, dolendnm eat 
Primum ijwi tibi." 

Emotion is necessary in the speaker not only because the 
absence of it would render all effiirts to excite feeling in (he 
audience futile; bat because, from the law of sympathy, 
emotion is communicaled directly from one bosom to another. 
Shakespeare had a just conception of human nature when he 
pat the following words into the lips of Antony : — 



In all pathetic discourse, the speaker must manifest the 
suitable kind and degree of feeling in all the possible modes 
of expreswng it ; in the fbrm of the thought, the language, 
the voice, countenance, and gesture. To secure this, he must 
feel himself. Hypocritical expressions of feeUng will seldom 
escape detection. The haman breast instinctively discerns 
between true and fiilse emotion. Even trained stage-actors, 
when they succeed perfectly in their art, are infected them- 
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§elve8 b^ the pasBiou the contagion of which they wish to 
extend to the spectator!. For the time tbej feel as if they 
were in reality Qie characterB the; personate. They ac- 
complish this, perhaps the most difficnlt attainment of their 
art, by a close and thcvongh study of the cansea of feeling 
snppoaed to operate in the scene which they represent. Here 
Datoral sensilMlity, although not indispensable, is not enongli. 
The heart, by close conlemplalion, must be brought into con- 
tact with the object of feeling. The speaker uid the writer 
need equally to kindle the flre of feeling in themselves by 
long and close oontemplatian of the truth to be axpreased in 
tlie disconrae. 

§ 204. The modes c^ expressing passion in (Uscourse 
are direct or indirect 

In the direct exhibition of feeling the speaker allows 
the passion to appear in its own natural form and way. 

§ 205. In the indirect expression of passion, the 
speaker, instead of giving vent to his emotions in the 
natural ways of expression, and making a free exhibi- 
tion of them, veils them in part and only suffers occa- 
sional glimpses of them to be seen. 

In this indirect expresiiou of feeling, the power of imagi- 
nation is called in aid, see § 202. The hearers observe, by 
the gleams through the disguise here and there, a fire of 
passion in glow ; but obtaining no definite determination of 
the extent and degree, it appears to them the more deep and 
strong; as the outlines of objects seen in the mist being 
in({et«rminate, the imagination easily swells them into mon- 
sters. Such pariial eruptions of passion are common in real 
life, and often impress more deeply than the pure and ub- 
euppresBcd overflow of feeling. The mourner in public, 
observing the proprieties of conduct, who only allows "a 
broken sob to escape her, moves the heart of sympathy more 
deeply than do even conlinaed and unchecked wailings and 
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loud lamentatkmB. The maniac dnelist, who would break 
suddenly away from any puTBoit he was engaged in, aa if 
forced by some demon of passion, and, pacing off a certain 
distance on the floor, repeat the agmficant words, " One, two, 
three, fire ; he 's dead ! " then wring his hands and torn 
abruptly to his f(»iner pursoits, gave a more toQching exbibi- 
tjon of the deep agony which was ever preying on Us spirit, 
than if he had vented it in constant howhngs of remorse. 
It is with that admirable insight into Natnre and conformity 
to truth which has before bees noriced, that Shakespeare thus 
makes Antony give but occasional ugne of grief for Caesar's 
death. While generally the passion b suppressed, now and 
then it seems to force itself out ; and this very circtmistauce, 
that it seems forced, makes it appear stronger and deeper. 
Thus he apologizes for any escape of sorrow, and fells the 
dtdsens that he caimot properly allow the true and adequate 
expreedon of his feelings. 

" Bear with me ; 

Hj' limit ia in the coffin there Kith Cceu ; 

And I miut p&Dse till it come back to me." 
"O mwterB 1 if I were diepoeed It) tiit 

TODT hetrtB and minds to motinj uid rage, 

I ahauld da Bmtns wnmg, nd Ctaiaa wrong. 

Who, JOQ aQ know, are honorable men : 

1 will not do them wrong; I nther cIioom 

To wrong the dead, to wrong myself and 7011, 

Than I will wrong such honorable men." 

This partial disguising of pasuon on the part of the 
speaker has this fiirther advantage, that the determination 
bdng left to the imaginatioD of the bearer, it can norer 
seem to the latter disproportionate — either too weak or too 
strong. 

§ 206. The degree of feeling expressed by the 
speaker must ever be moderated in reference to the 
supposed feelings of the bearer, 

UulesB lliere may appear to the audience a probable cause 
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of strong feeling, aa was the case in the first Oration of 
Cicero against Catiline, the speaker shonld commence with 
only a moderate degree of passion ; and should suffer it to 
increase only in proportion' as it may seem natural to the 
audience. He must of course ever keep in advance of them ; 
bat must take care never to get beyond the reach of th^ 
^mpathy. Hie effect of this will be not only to annihilate 
the whole power of sympathy, but also to occasion ( 
foction and disgost. 
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§ 207. Excitation admits both kinds of Introduc- 
tion ; the Explanatory and the Conciliatoiy. 

In reference to the management of the Introduction Ex- 
planatory see §§ 113, 173. 

The Introduction Conciliatory will require in pathetic dis- 
course peculiar att«ntioD and care, aa it is more important 
here than in explanation or confirmation to secure a fayora- 
ble diapoBition toward the speaker on the part of the hear- 
ers. Where, especially, either the speaker is himself per- 
sonally repukive to them, or his subject ofTensive, or the 
sentiment which he would awaken incompatible with their 
present feelings and yiews, he has need to make the best nse 
of his power and skill. 

Hie laws wliich govern pathetic discourse generally will 
come in also to regulate and modify the Introduction, and 
especially when it is of the conciliatory kind. 

§ 208. Excitation admita only the exeitatory or pa- 
thetic, and the pervaative forms of peroration, with the 
re^apUulaiion. 

The explanatory and confirmatory forms o^ peroration are 
inadmissible here, because addresses to the pure intellect can 
■ never properly come after an address to the feelings. Cer- 
tainly, to close a discourse the object and aim of which is to 
awaken a certain kind or degree of feeling with cold intel- 
lectual inferences or remarks, is to defeat the very design of 
the discourse. Even the form of recapitulation, when intro- 
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duced, most conform to tbe peeulJar priuciples of pathedc dia- 
course ; and will differ somewhat from that appropriate to 
explanation or confirmation. The aim of die peroration 
here most be to make a more direct or specific application of 
the subject to the feelings addressed ; or to make the excite- 
ment of feelings effected in the discoarse aa its main object 
condacive to some action of the will. 

Exercises in Excitation. Mnd, in the follow- 
ing themes, c<m»tderation» or grounds for the fedings 
named: — 

Gratitude to a fiiToring Providence in the history of our 
country. . 

Commiseration, in the subjugation of tlie Poles. 

Hope, in the deliverancee of the nation from past dangers. 

Equanimity, in the fact of a universal Providence. 

Admiration, in the heroism of William Tell. 

Fear, in the downward tendencies of vicious indulgence. 

Patriotism, in the condition and prospects of our country. 

Generosity, in the comparative happiness of our lot 

Cheerfulness, m the abundance and richness of our bless- 
ings. 

Forgiveness, in the consdousness of our own failings. 

Candor, in the esteem and confidence it wins from olliers. 
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GKNBBAX DfTEODIJCTOBT TIKW. 

. ^ 209. In Pebsuasion, the object of discoorse is to 
move the will, either by leading it to a new act or pur- 
pose, or by dissuading it from one already adopted. 

Persuasive diecouTBe b, in Uiis, clearly and definitely dis- 
tingoished from the species already considered. Explana- 
tory discourse respects as its end a new notion or conception ; 
Confirmatory, a new conviction ; Pathetic, a new feeling ; 
Persuasive, a new action or purpose. This classification, 
evidently, covers the field. If there are any other species of 
discourse, founded on tiie immediate object to be accom- 
[Jished in the mind addressed, it must be a subdivision of 
oue of those enumerated ; unless, indeed, mental science reveal 
new classes of phenomena in tiie mind of man not included 
in those of the Intellect, the SensibiUticB, and the Will. 

^ 210. As the mind addressed may be in either one 
of three different states — may be already decided in 
purpose but may need confirmation, or although de- 
cided, may be decided in the opposite direction, or with- 
out any choice, or voluntary preference in regard to 
the subject — the specific objects of the discourse will 
vary in different cases, and the discourse be modified 
in reference to these different specific ends. ' 
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Fersnauon, thos, differs specificallj from dittuatum, as 
well as from mcmiragemeM or ammaHon; althoi^b the 
general means to be employed are the same in the different 
cases. The ^fference iu the sjtedfic processes will consist 
maml; iu the arrangement and means of conciliating and 
expluning. 

§ 211. The specific objects of persuasive disconcse 
admit of a still further division in reference to the char- 
acter of the action proposed ; whether an individual 
act or a controlling purpose — a determination to do a 
particular thing or the adoption of a principle of con- 
duct having respect to a series of acts or a course of 
life. 

Hence will arise another spedfio diversity in the conduct 
of the discourse. When a permanent state of will is aimed 
at, it is evident, those considerations are to have the pre- 
eminence which will remain in the mind, — in other words, 
truths addressed to the understanding or reason. Where, 
on the other hand, the object of the discourse is to produce a 
merely temporary effect, as that of a general exhorting his 
soldiers on the eve of a battle, those motives which respect 
more directly the feelings as the immediate incentives to 
action, will have the preference. 

It will often be tiie case that both objects will be com- 
bined ; that the speaker will aim to bring his hearers not 
only to adopt a general course of conduct or pursuit, but 
also to commit themselves to it at the moment by some par- 
ticular act The temperance reformers, thus, in seeking to 
induce and secure a permanent reform, press the inebriate to 
an immediate committal by some particular act, as uguing 
a pledge or the like. In this case, the principles of conduct 
will need to be unfolded clearly and convincingly to the un- 
derstanding, and, also, excitingly to the feelings. 

4 212. The work of persuasion is effected hy the 
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SXHIBITIOM OF THE ACTION OR CODR8B to be choKD, 
and THB pfiESENTATioN OP uoTiTBS fitted to Incite 
to the determinatioD pn^)osed. 

Hie work of persnsHion, thus, admits all the procesaes be- 
fore deBcribed of explEination, GonTiction, aod Bxcitatio(i>^ ' ' 

The act to be done will often need to be expluned. The 
Christian preacher will need, thaa, in order to make his ex- 
hortation effectual, to explain the nature of the duty pro- 
posed, as fiuth, repentance, and the Uke. The stateamaa will 
likewise need to unfold the course of policy he decree to be 
adopted to the clear apprehenuon of his hearers, as a fail- 
ure to understand what is to be done must so &r be an in- 
Bnperable obstacle to decision. The process of explanation 
will^ also oflen be requisite in the presentation of motives. 

It may be necessary, moreover, to convince the judgment 
in persuasion. The action proposed must be shown to be 
practicable, or the motives presented to be true and real and 
pertinent 

Excitation, once more, is often requisite in persuasion, as 
the passions are the more immediate spiings of action. 

All these processes, however, receive a slight modification 
in reference to the ultimate end of persuasion, and must be 
introduced only in entire subserviency to that end — the 
moving of the wUI. 

^ 213. The theme in persuasion is ever a conception 
which embraces the action or course proposed. 

§ 214. The more general unity of persuasive dis- 
course consists in the singleness of the theme ; the 
narrower unity, in the singleness of the motive or class 
of motives addressed to the various activities of the 
hearer. 
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OF THE THEME IN FESSTTABIOH. 

§ 215. The Theme in persuasive discourse being 
ever a conception, it must always be apprehended un- 
der that form. 

Aa the discourse will vary apeciflcally in its form accord- 
ing as the motive or the action be made the germ of devel- 
opment, it becomes important that the speaker settle defi- 
nitely in his own mind beibrehand which shall preside over 
the arrangement and development, and govern himself by 
the detosion in die whole conduct of the discourse. ' 

§ 216. The question, whether the proposition should 
be stated, is to be determined by the same general 
principles which govern in the other species of dis- 
course. 

The general rule is that it should be stated unless 
positive reasons be seen to exist against it. If the 
general theme of the discourse be supposed likely to 
give offeiwe, the definite statement may be deferred to 
the end, or be gradually unfolded in the progress of the 
discourse, as the minds of the hearers may be prepared 
for it. 

A variation from the usnal method of proceeding in 
this case, may be justified sometimes, moreover, for the 
sake of variety, or on other similar grounds. 
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It is umiecegsarj to detul at aay further leogth the diverge 
appUcatioDs of these geoersl principles according as the idd- 
tire or the actjon iUelf ia made the principle of development 
in the diBconrse. 
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OF PXBSTTA8ITX BXPLAMjlTlON, OOMFnOLLTIOM, AHD EXCI- 
TATION, 

§ 217. In FersoasiTe Discourse, the various processes 
of explanation may be requisite either to set forth the 
proper theme of the discourse or the motives presented. 

§ 218. In explanation applied to the motives, the 
application of the principles of explanation proper 
must be modified so far as may be necessary in order 
to exhibit them merely as grounds, or reasons, or in- 
ducements to action ; that is, merely as motives. 

Hence an object or truth presented as a motive will not 
necessarily be surveyed in its whole extent. Only those as- 
pects will b^ taken of it which bear directly on the action 
proposed ; and of these, while at the same time Mae im- 
preBsiona in regard to tlie state of the case are to be guarded 
against, only such should be presented as are favorable to the 
speaker's object Great art and practiced judgment are often 
requisite here. 

Exemplifications of these methods of modifying the princi- 
plcB of explanation proper are furnished in tlie orations of 
Demosthenes ag^nst Philip. The orator in them with great 
skill sazes hold of tbose particulars in the relations of the 
Athenians to the Macedonian power, and in the condition of 
Athens, which were fitted to inspire die Athenians with con- 
fidence in their own strength, and with contempt and resent- 
ment toward Fhihp, that he might thus iDcite them to a 
vigorous and efficient mtuntenance of hostilities. The ex- 
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planadons that are ^ven, whether narrations of events or 
descriptionE of places, of resources, etc., are all made fr<Mn 
this one point of view, and are colored throoghont by thia 
one persuasive character. Nothing b said that does not hear 
directly on this single end ; nothing is omitted that coold 
promote it Tie processes of explanation, it is however 
pertinent to observe here, are all very djfierent from what 
would be proper in a purely explanatory discourse ; very 
different, fbt example, from what are found in the histories 
of those times. 

It should be remarked, in this connection, Uiat it will fre- 
qoently be necessary to construct the explanation in persua- 
sive discourse in reference both to the motives and the ac- 
tioji, as possibly the nature of the acdon may best be im- 
derstood from a clear view of the moUves. 

§ 219. The explaDation of the particular action 
urged in the discourse will conform more closely to 
the general principles of explanation ; since, generally, 
it will be needful to nnfold the nature of the action or 
course proposed more or less fully and distinctly. 

§ 220. ConfirmalJon enters into persuasive discourse 
whenever it is necessary to prove any allegation in 
reference to the theme, the practicability of the action 
proposed, pr the connection between tlie motives and 
the action. Like explanation, in persuasive discourse, 
confirmation suffers important modiBcations. 

It is not necessary to point out in particular detail the mod- 
ifications which confirmation proper receives in persuadon. 
It is snfficient to remark generally diat the whole work of 
confirmation here is regulated by a strict regard to the great 
object of the discourse, which is to move the will- Fine ex- 
emplifications of persuasive confirmation may be found in 
many of the poUtical orations of Demosthenes, aud the 
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speeches of Lord Chatham, Burke, Sheridan, and Patrick 

§ 221./Excitatioii ia necessary in persuasive dis- 
course BO &r as the excitement of the feelings is re- 
lied upon for influencing the will. Like explanation 
and confirmation, however, it is modified in important 
features in respect to the particular end of persuasion. 
Only such feelings are to be awakened, and those to 
such degrees only, as are fitted to lead to the action 
deBired.| 

It is important to be borne in mind in persuasiye excita- 
tion, that the same object may awaken two or more different 
kinds of feelings, some of which may be favorable to the 
end proposed, and others adverse. Thus the increase of the 
Macedonian power, the multJpUdty of its conqnests and alli- 
ances, were fitted to excite the fear as well as the resentment 
of the Athenians. It was necessary, therefore, ^hat the orator, 
whose design was to arouse the Athenians to a bold and 
vigorous prosecution of the war aguust Fhilip, should give 
only such a view of Philip's successes as would exdte indig- 
nation And not desponding alarm. The orator is careful, 
accordingly, to attribute all these successes to fortune and 
to the Bupineness of the Athenians, artfiilly keeping back 
those causes of his prosperity whic^ might awaken terror, 
and diereby dispose the AHienians to an inglorious peace. 
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( 222. Bt a Motive is meant whatever occasions or 
induces free action in man. 

In Btrictoegs, motives are coaditiona aa wluch the free 
self-activity ia called forth id some ooe or other of Its various 
specific forms. Mind is in its essential nature active ; but 
the determination of its activity is through some object pre- 
sented to it. When it is determined in its action by any ob- 
ject thus presented to it, such object is a motive — it deter- 
mines the mind in this or that direction, it moves the mind 
in this way or that. Whatever object thus moves it or deter- 
mines it, must respect some one or more of the various ten- 
dencies, proclivities, of the mind. A motive, accordingly, is 
that which arouses or animates or depresses any sBch ten- 
dency. These various tendencies, proclivities, these specific 
springs or principles of action which motives respect, are of 
various distin^shable kinds. We have, first, the two kinds 
ot activity distinguished; 1, as that which is general and 
constitutional under the law of habit ; and 2, those which are 
specific in reference to particular ends and objects. Specific 
activities are further distinguished ; (1) as animal; and (2) as 
Spiritual. Spiritual activities are still further distinguished : 
(I) as to ultimate objects or ends ; (2) as to adjuncts which 
may be either antecedent as means and conditions of attaining 
these ultimate ends, or consequent as the results and conse- 
quences. And once more, besides these, which are all abso- 
lute and irrelative as it respects degree, there are those which 
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respect comparatiTe degree or extent. We have therefore 
ux claasea of modTss, diatributed in reference to the activi- 
ties or proclivities in tlie nature of man, general or spedfic, 
simple or comparative. They aU have their subdivisions; 
partjcularlj is it worthy of distinct remark, they are each sub- 
divided into the positiye and negative in the different forma 
of good and bad, more and less, etc The six great fields dis- 
tributed in respect to the aclirity addressed in which motives 
are to be sought, accordingly, are (1) The general activity 
nnder the law of habit in man's nature ; (2) animal instincts ; 
(3) spiritual aspirations and tendencies ; (4) pursuit of means 
and conditions ; (5) pursuit of results and conseijuences ; and 
(6) love of superiority and its opposite. 

^ 223. The first class of motives in respect of activ- 
ity addressed, embraces (1) those which are addressed 
to the general activity of the mind ; and (2) those ad- 
dressed to its acquired hahits. 

It b sufficient often simply to propose something to be 
done- In its discontented restlessness, its diesatisfaction with 
things or events, its «nnut, tiie mind is often ready to adopt 
any thing, any act, any measure, any course, any policy ; and 
the skiOfiil orator in persnasion has only to ascertain the par- 
ticular sphere of its discontent, and whatever may be the 
conrse he may open, he may calculate on its being adopted. 

' The mind moves, moreover, with readiness in the channel 
of its habitnal activity. Hence the importance of the speak- 
er's informing himself of the habits of those whom he ad- 
dresses, as he may reasonably expect that so &r as he can 
enlist them his BoccesB is more sure and complete. 

§ 224. The second class of motives indicated, the 
animal instincts, comprises those which address the 
love of life and of health, and the several appetites. 

Here as elsewhere are to be reoogtazeA the positive and 
the n^^ve— those whic^ promote life and health and 
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gratify appetite, and those which are <tf the epponte i^iarao- 
t«r. In this field lie also those which are to be addiesaed 
to acquired and perverted as well as to consdtnlimial ap- 
petites. 

§ 225. The third class of motires, spiritual aspi- 
rations and tendencies, embraces those which respect 
the True, the Beautiiul, and the Grood, — the nltimate 
ends of pnrsuit. 

In this class are to be found those which address the 
desire of knowledge — the active principle of puriosity, and 
the prindple of emrnnumcativemst. This last principle, of 
great power and extent, Guizot well recognizes when he 
remarks that if a man makes a mental advance, some mental 
discovery, if he acquires some new idea, the desire takes pos- 
session of him at the very moment he makes it, to promul* 
gate and publish his thought. 

Here are also to be found the love of the Beautiful, as 
object, and the strong principle of artistic endeavor, — the 
impultet of creative genius, often so irrepressible and so 
inextinguishable. 

Moreover, in this class are comprised the love of the Bight 
and of the Good ; the active principle of hmejlcence ; and, 
still agam, the desire that the Right be done and maintained, 
including the principles of anger, retentment, revenge. 

§ 226. The fourth class of motives embraces the 
desires for meaM and conditiona of the higher ultimate 
ends just entunerated, as the desire of weaM, of ataUoji, 
social poH^n, frimdthip. 

§ 227. The lil^h class of motives, which respect re- 
sults %nd consequences attending the ultimate ends of 
pursuit, includes those which appeal to Be^-eorr^lacene^, 
pride, shame, remorse; to the love of esteem, of fame, 
glory, and the fear of disesteem, reproach, disgrace; 
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to the hopea avdfean of the divine favor or diapleaaure, 
and qf eonsequmt providential good and evil. 

The anbdiviuoaB of Hub class of motives will be readily 
recognized as grounded on the relations of our conduct and 
experience to ourselves, oor fellows, or our Creator, as s;m- 
patMzing and rewarding observers. We desire the approval 
of our own conedeuces, we dread shame and remorse ; we 
equally seek the favorable opinion and regards of oar fellow- 
men. " A good name is rather to be chosen than riches." 
The love of adulation, of undeserved commendaUou, honor, 
or favor, is a perverted form of this conslJtuUoual tendency. 
So, likewise, the desire of the divine approval and favor, the 
hopes of good, and the fears of evil that come in the flow of 
his Providence, are powerlul impulses of our nature, which 
may be appropriately addressed by motives. 

§ 228. The sixth class of motives embraces those 
■which arp founded on comparativo attainment of ends, 
Trhich appeal to the l&ve of twperiority, of eminence, 
above oar fellows, and includes emulation and the per- 
verted forms of this principle of our nature, jealousif 
and aivt/. 

§ 229. Motives admit of a gradation in strength 
either in respect of their own essential purity and ex- 
cellence, or in respect of the condition of the mind 
addressed by them. 

Motives that concern more nearly spiritual interests out- 
rank those whicti respect only our animal nature and con- 
dition ; and tenden^es to ends outrank those to means and 
conditions. Hiose which address legitimate constitutional 
tendencies are higher than those which address perverted or 
immoderate habits or propensities. The love of the purely 
right and good is a higher principle than the love of knowl- 
eiga. Properly base motives are excluded from the sphere 
of all true oratory. 
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The atrength of a motive may also be estimated in refer- 
ence to the particular character or condition of the mind 
addressed. The pnrely virtuoos man can be influenced by 
considerations that would be utterly lost on the unprincipled 
and depraved. One activity, one proclivity, is predomi- 
nant in the same individual to-day, another to-morrow. The 
poUtical community b moving at one time in one direction, 
at another time in quite a diderent, perhaps opposite direc- 
tioD. The same reli^ous association aa a whole, ia at one 
time excesuvely active or inert in relation to thie, at another 
in relation to that department of Christian living. These 
different gradations surest the following rules or guiding 
prindplea for the selection of motives. 

§ 230. In selecting motivea the following principles 
should guide : — 

First, the higher in their own purity and excellence 
are ever to be preferred ; and when lower are to be 
employed, it is better even for oratorical effect and suc- 
cess to subordinate them to the higher, and as far as 
may be embody them in the higher. 

Secondly, the more numerous the assembly addressed, 
the more freely may the higher motives be urged, since 
the higher are the more universal. 

Thirdly, the specific tendencies of the minds ad- 
dressed should be carefiilly explored as &r as may be, 
and the selection of motives be ever determined in ref- 
erence to them. 
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CHAPTEB v. 

OF SFEOmO ACTS 07 FERBUASIOIT. 

§ 231. While the term Persuasion is applied in its 
more general import to all those kinds of discourse the 
object of which is to move the will, in its narrower 
sense it is distinguished from both Dissuasion and In- 
citement. 

As thus distinguished, ferbuasion, in its more re- 
stricted sense, will regard the production of a new pur- 
pose or act ; 

DissTTASioN, the removal of a pttrpose or act already 
determined upon ; 

Incttembnt, confirmation of a purpose or course 
already adopted. 

§ 232. Although these several acts of persaasion are 
effected bj the general processes mentioned, of exhibi- 
tion of the act or course to be adopted and the presen- 
tation of suitable motives, yet these processes will be 
considerably modified in reference to these several more 
specific ends. 
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CHAPTER VL 
or ABBAiraBiimrr in psbsuasiom. 

§ 238. The principles of urangemeDt in persoasion 
will vKry according as the motivea or the action pro- 
posed is made the leading principle in the development 
of the discourse. 

It is obvioiu tliat a speaker in persTiauon may make the 
action to which he wishes to indte his hearers the proper 
germ of development in his diacotuse, which he may exhibit 
either in its varioua parts or its relations. In tlua case, the 
arrangement wiU he for the most part conformed to the prin- 
dplee of explanatory arrangement. The action will be ex- 
hibited in its parts, and the motives applied to each in enc- 
cession. 

On the other hand, it may be better in some cases, and per- 
haps generally, to make the motives the principle of develop- 
ment and arrangement. When this is done, the rales stated 
in the following sections are to guide. 

§ 234. In the presentation o£ motives in persuasive 
discourse, three things are to be regarded : — 

First, the specific object of the discourse, whether 
persuasion in its strict sense, dissuasion, or incitement ; 

Secondly, the comparative strength of the motives 
estimated in reference to the mind addressed ; 

Thirdly, the relation of the motives to one another. 

§ 235. If the specific object of the discourse be per- 
suasion proper, it is evident that those motives which 
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lie ID conceplJODB and cwivictions of the intellect should 
precede ; and when the understanding is properly en- 
lightened and convinced, the way will be open for the 
addresses to the feelings. In case the action proposed 
is embraced within the general course or purpose 
already adopted by the mind addressed, it will ofi:en 
at the outset be sufficient to prove this. If, however, 
it be an act repulsive in itself, although conducive to a 
chosen end, it will be advisable to animate that general 
purpose in reference to this specific application of it at 
the close, in order to give it efficiency in the direction 
desired. 

In persuasion proper, moreover, the stronger motives 
should be presented first. 

§ 236. On similar grounds, the same rules of ar- 
rangement are to be observed in Dissuasion as in Per- 
suasion proper. ' 

In this case, more caution is necessary, as, instead of in- 
difference merely, direct oppoeidcm is to be enconulered. 

§ 237. In Incitement, the weaker motives should 
generally be presented first, and the discourse be closed 
with such as are fitted to incite to the highest degree 
of determination. 

§ 238. The principle which respects the relation of 
the motives to one another b to be observed for the 
most part only in subordination to the other two. 
' Inasmuch as every thing unnatural, is adverse to the 
highest end of persuasion, motives that are closely connected 
with each other should not be diecounected, even when tiie 
second principle named, that which respects the strength of 
' the motive, may in itself require it. Much less should ar- 
guments that are presupposed iu others be postponed, even 
although the other prindples may demand it. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

or THE DTTBODUCTIOIT AND PEROBATIOH IN PEBSUASION. 

5 239. Both kinds of Introduction, the Explanatory 
and the Conciliatory, in their several varieties, are ad- 
missible in Persnasive Discourse. 

The same cautions and sa^esdoDB are needM here as 
were presented Ih the corresponding chapter on Excitation. 
Part in. Chap. v. 

^ 240. Only the Persuasive Peroration with the Re- 
capitulation is admissible in this kind of discourse. 

Persuasive Discourse should ever leave the mind addressed 
ready for the action proposed and utged iu it. IVhere the 
body of the discourse has consisted of the exhibition of the 
motives, and, for any reason, the particular action has been 
snppre^ed, it will of course be necessary to state tiie action 
at the close. This, for a Hingle example, was done by De- 
mosthenes iu his oration generally denominated the Third 
Philippic. In the main discussion, he unfolds the considera- 
tions which should intiuence the Athenians — the existing 
state of affairs ; and at the close briefly suggests what he 
thinks ought to be done. 

If the action has constituted the body of the discussion, 
the peroration will genei-ally consist of a strong and vivid 
exhibition of the motives. 

If the action has been stated, but the motives that ui^e it 
have filled up the body of the discourse, the peroration may 
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be by direct appeal or address, or more close application of 
B«capituIation is admisuble in either case. 

ExERctBBB IN Persdasion. — Fmd in the followmg 
themeg motives for iAe actions named : — 

The sturdy resistance to the first enticements of vicious 
pleaaare, in the power of evU habit. 

The choice of a high standard of living, in the rewards of 
conscious approvaL 

The willing encouuterlDg of difficulties and trials, in their 
neediulnesB to the best character. 

The rigid observance of method in all thinting, in its. Im- 
portance to high intellectual culture. 

The preference of mental to physical affluence, in Ihe su- 
perior serenity and satis&ctorinees of the fbnder. 
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SECOND eENEfiAL DIVISION. 
STYLE. 

GENERAL VIEW. 
CHAPTER L 

• or THS H&TDBB OP 8TTLB. 

^ 241. Sttle is that part of Rhetoric which treats 
of the expression of thought in language. 

No proceaa of art is complete until its product appears in 
a Bensible fonn ; and language is the form in whicii the art 
of discourse embodies itself as sound fiiroiBhes ttie bodj in 
the art of mouc and color in that of painting. Style is, 
therefore, a necessary part of the art of rhetoric " Inventio 
sine elocutione non est oratio." It is not, however, all of 
the art, just as the laws of sound do not cover the entire 
province of music, or the principles of coloring exhaust the 
art-of the painter. 

Style in its broader unport includes all forms of expres- 
sion, the form of Uie thought, the form of feeling, the form 
of purpose or endeavor. But these forms are themselves in 
discourse finally embodied in language. And it is this last 
form — the form of thought and feeling as shaped in lan- 
guid — to which it is more strictly applied. 

While it presupposes Invention as a distinct branch of 
the art, Style is yet involved even in that ; as the eserdaea 
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of inveDtion cannot proceed but in the forme of language. 
The two branches of the art of Rhetoric, accordingly, 
while they may eas3y be conceived of as distinct, and in 
practice predominant attention may be given to cither at 
will, ore nererthelees bound together by an eaaential bond 
of life. 

Thb Becond division of Rhetoric has been Tarionsly de- 
nonainat«d; and the terms employed to designate it have 
been used, sometimes in a wider, sometimes in a more re- 
stricted sense. The term "elocution" was formerly more' 
commonly used by English writers. It was suggested by 
the use of the Roman rhetoricians, and was sanctioned and 
supported by ite etymology. It has, however, in later times 
become more commonly appropriated to denote oral delivery. 
The term " gtyle," although not strictly a l^hnical word, 
was used by Latin writers as synonymous with " elocution," 
and has been, both among Englbh and con^ental writers, 
more generally of late applied to this use. It has been 
employed, however, with more or less latitude of meaning. 
But the prevailing use of the best writers authorises the 
appropriation of the term to denote the entire art of verbal 
eipresdon. 

Gcero and others of the ancient rhetoricians made here, 
also, two divisions ; the one of elocution or style proper, 
or the choice of words in the expression of thought; tiie 
other of the arrangement of words, or composition. As 
in invention, however, so perhaps still more obviously in 
style, there appears to be 'no good reason fbr making this 
divi«on. 

1} 242. The analysis of style, for the purpose of 
Bystemfttic study, must respect the various classes 
of properties which by necessity or possibility belong 
to it. 

We cannot conuder style, as we have considered inven- 
tion, in reference to the different processes concerned in its 
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producUon. For tome of tfae propertiea <^ style, or modes 
of eipreaabn, are common and necessarf in all kinds of 
discourse and every expression of thoo^t, while others are 
determined by the nature of the thongtit ^1£ If wo except 
the application of some of the rules of mere grammar, the 
best method of pursuing the culture of style, will be by the 
successive study of the varietiea of forms which thought may 
assume when expressed in language, in order that whatever 
may secure beauty and force to tfae expression may be in- 
telligently communicated to It, and whatever may mar or 
weaken the expression may be avoided. 
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CHAPTER IL 

OF IBB GENBKAL PBOFEBTIES OF 8TTI.E. 

§ 243. The first generic distinction of the proper- 
ties of style is into the Absoldte and the Rbla- 

§ 244. The Absolttte properties of s^Ie are found- 
ed in the nature and laws of language itself. 

The Relative properties are those which are de- 
termined by the state of the speaker^s mind or by that 
of the mind addressed. 

There are tiiese three thiogs which come in to determine 
the character of the expression, — the thought to be ex- 
presBed; the object for, which it is expressed; and the 
medium of expression. 

The last of these, language, has laws and properties of 
its own which are fixed and invariable, and, as such, inde- 
pendent of the individnal speaker who uses it. The proper- 
lies thus determined to style may be denominated the ab- 
soliUe propertie* of style. They correspond for the most part 
to what Dr. Campbell calls " the essential properdes of 
elocution." 

Agiun, language, as the body of thought, is afiected by 
the state of the speaker's mind. It is not merely the ex- 
pression of thought, but of his thought. It partakes of his 
individuahty, and is, as it were, an expression of his life. 
We recognize, thus, at once, as a beanty in style, naturainett 
in expression. The gIbss of properties thus determined to 
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style, may be denominated t!i* rdative-tubjective, or, more 
briefly, the subjective properties. 

Further, the speaker, in pure discourse, speaks to effect 
an object in the mind of another. He must necessarily, 
therefore, have respect to tiiat mind, and moiiiiy his style 
accordingly. The mere embodying in language of his own 
thoughts will not of course accomplish his object in the mind 
addressed. It may be uecessary to labor .more at perspicuity 
in the expression than would be reqaisite for the mere utter- 
ance of thought. He may be under the necessity of consult- 
ing force or energy in the expression, or of adorning it. 
Hence we have another diatiuct class of properties. They 
may be denominated ike relative-ob/'ective, or, more briefly, tAe 
objeriive properties. The last class corresponds nearly with 
Dr. Campbell's " discriminating properties of elocution," It 
is the only class which Dr. Whately takes into view in his 
treatise on style. 
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PART I. — ABSOlliUTE PROPERTIES. 



CHAPTER I. 

GENEBAL VIEW OF LANODAGB AXD ITS FROFERTIXS. 

§ 245. Lanouaoe may be defined to be the verbal 

BODY OF THOUGHT. 

Language ia not, as eometjmes represented in loose ex- 
pression, the mere dresi of thought. It has a vital connec- 
tion with tho^ht ; and is far more truly and appropriately 
conceived of as the living, organic body of thought, inter- 
penetrated throughout with the vitality of the thought, as the 
uattu-al body with the life of the spirit, having living connec- 
tions between its parts g^vmg it unity and making it a 
whole, than as a mere dress having no relation to thought 
and no organic dependence in its parts.* 

* " TLfl production of speech proceeds by an intemBl necesnily onC of the 
OT^pnic life of man; for man Epeaka becanse ho thinks; and with the 
production of thought ifl given at the same time the production of speech- 
It is a general law of living Nature that each activity in it comes forth 
into appeariinc« in a material, each spiritoal in a bodily ; and in the bodily 
appearance have their limitation and form. In accordance with this law, 
ttia thought necessarily comes ^brth also in the appearance, and becomea 
embodied in Speech." — E. F. Beckfrr's Orgamim qf ^eech, pp. 1, IL 

" The origlD of speech," says Solger to (he same effect, " 19 one with the 
oci^ of thought, which ia not possible ia reality without speech. Thought 
in BUtjective ipeecb, aa speech ia objec^ve thought — the outward appear- 
ance of thought itseIC Neither is possible without the other; and both 
redprocally condition each other." — ^lUieUct, p. 266. 

In tike manner, Aristotle distinguishes thought and speech, as i !(■• Xiyn 
and h in liii<x- — AnaL Poit. I. x.. 7. 
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Th« embodying of thoo^t into laoguage must necessarily 
be affected by three different things : — 

First, the material of the body vrhich it takes. Vocal lan- 
guage differs, in many respects, from a language of signs. 
A language, even, formed more directly imder the influence 
of the ear, as for instance the andent Greek, possesaes pe- 
culiar features which distinguish it clearly from a lasguage 
tbrmed more or less under the influence of the pen. Some 
of the characteristics of the English langnage may be traced 
te the fact that the language was developed and formed by 
writers as well as by speakers ; by those who were influenced 
more by the form of the word as presented to the eye than 
by its effect on the ear as a sound. And generally the nature 
of the material out of which the body is formed must evi- 
dently affect the process of embodying. The marble gives a 
different form to the embodiment of the same sentiment or 
character from that given by color as in painting, or by sound 
and language as in poetry and music 

Secondly, the character of the thought to be embodied. The 
thought must never lose its distinctive character and life. On 
the other hand, as the human spirit in its fleshly body, and 
Has life of a plant in its vegetable structure, it enters ils 
material, disposes it, shapes it, animates it, and altogether 
determines its outward form and character. Thought, in 
other words, is the organizing element It, consequently, 
when the process of embodying is perfect, manifests itself in 
every part This is true, more emphatically; of each partic- 
ular thought expressed by the individual speaker in the form 
of oral language. That thought, as a life-giving and dispos- 
ing element, enters the body of sounds which is furnished to 
the' individual speaker in the Iangu^;e that be uses, and im- 
presses its own character upon it But language generally, or 
the flsed language of a people is organized, so to speak. Its 
properties are determined by the character of the thought 
that has, in being expressed, given it existence. Hence lie 
languages of different nations are different, because (he 
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thought that has characterized the sation at the fbrmatioH 
of the language has beea different. 

Thirdly, the natwral rehuimahvp between thoitg/U and artio- 
viate sound. Certain soimdfi are the natural espreeeion of 
certain feelings and gentiments. Che^rfdluess, sadoeas, ex- 
ultation, despondency, love, anger, each has its own tone or 
oral expreesion. 

Fnrtiier than this, in the original constfaction of language, 
outward sensible events or otgecls are taken to repreeent 
mental states. For the most part, indeed, language is thus 
Bymbolical in its very nature ; — it represents thought through 
some external object or event either naturally orliy accident 
associate with it. And although, in the progress of scien- 
tific culture, it becomes more and more abstract, — that is, 
words having no obvious oonnection with the thoughts are 
used to represent them more and more arbitrarily, just as 
numerical or algebraical signs represent numbers or mathe- 
matical relations, — still language never loses entirely ita orig- 
inal symbolical character. It will ever be regarded, accord- 
ingly, as a great excellence of style that the thought is rep- 
resented by means of pictures or images of sensible scenes 
or events. The eonnd, then, points to the external object or 
event, or some sensible property or characteristic of it ; and 
this, agam, to the mental state or thought which it is tahen 
to represent. So. far, now, as this object or event is fitted in 
its own nature to suggest the thought, the indication of the 
thought b more easy ; the language is more perfectly adapted 
to its end. 

Thb twofold relationship between thought and the means 
of representing it, namely, between the thought and the sound 
on the one band, and between the thougnt and the sensible 
object indicated by the sound on the other, we should ex- 
pect beforehand, would determine to some extent the con- 
struction of language ; and in point of fiict we find it does 
so control it to such a degree as to give rise to a class of 
properties which are considered necessary or highly auxiUary 
to the great ends of language. 
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litis general view of the nature of language famisheB tlie 
ground for the classificadoa of the propertlea of language ix 
the absolute properdee of s^le. 

§ 246. The absolute properties of style may be dis- 
tributed into three classes, as they respect more directly 
the nature of the material (^ language — articulate 
sounds ; the relation of that material to the content 
of language or the relation of articulate sounds to 
thought i or the laws of thought itself. 

These several classes may be denominated the obal, 
the SDQGESTIVE, and the orahhatical properties of 
style. 

Language, as the verbal bodj of thought, conusls of artic- 
ulate sounds. These form the material of which it is made. 
It is obvious, hence, that a proper regard to the essentit^ 
nature of articulate sounds is requisite in the formation of 
style. 

Agiun, it is plain that articulate sounds are not taken at 
random for use in speech. All are not equally adapted for 
this use ; and the selection is not a matter of pure accident 
or caprice. On the other hand, through the cbser affinity 
which some sounds have, either directly or through the ob- 
ject they are taken to represent, to certain thoughts, or 
through the more intimate aBsociation which experience has 
created between them and such thonghts, the selection is 
found, on a nice inspection of language as it is, to hare 
been made on certain natural and easily defined principles. 
These principles, derived either from the inherent relation- 
ship of the sound to the thought, or of the object taken to 
represent the thought to the thought itself thus come in to 
give shape and form to language. 

Once more, thought itself has its own laws. It has its 
own relatione, which must ever be observed in the coustmo- 
tion of language and ever be correctly represented in it. 
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So &r as these laws and relations belong to thought as 
thought, they furnish the foundation for the science of wiw- 
vers(tl grammar, or grammar in the abstract. So far as the 
thought to be expressed is modified by the condition and dr- 
cumstauces of the people that frame a langnage, these ac<n- 
dental relatjons and forma of thought furnish the foundation 
for a grammar of a particular language, or, as it may be 
called to diatingoiah it from abstract grammar, hittorical or 
inductive grammar. 

Wb have thus the definitions that are contuned in the fol* 
lowing sections. 

§ 247. The Oral fbopertibs of style are those 
which are determined &om the nature of langnage as 
consisting of articulate sounds. 

§ 248. The Scggbstivb froperties of style are 
those which are determined from the relations of ar- 
ticnlate sounds or of the symbols of thought to the 
thought to be represented by them. 

Dr. Whately has applied the term " snggestive " to that 
kind of style which " without making a distinct though brief 
mention of a multitude of partdculars, shall put tfae hearer's 
mind into the same train of thought as the speaker's, and sug- 
gest to him more than is actually expressed." Of course, 
what are here called " the suggestive properties " of style are 
to be widely distinguished from Dr. Whately's " suggestive 
style." 

§ 249. The Grammatical propbrties of style are 
those which are determined by the necessary or acci- 
dental forms and relations of the thought to be ex- 
pressed. 

These properties are comprehensively embraced by Dr. 
Campbell under the head of " grammatical purity." 
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OF THB OBAL PSOFEaTIEB Or 8TTLE. 

§ 250. The oral properties of style include those of 
Euphony and Harmont. 

Tlie ultimate distinction between euphony and harmony 
aa properties of language consists in this ; — that euphony re- 
spects tlie sound or the phonetic side of language exclusively, 
while harmony regards the sound only in relation to the 
thought or to the logical side. Buphony has respect to the 
sounds of words as they affect the ear, and are regarded 
merely as sounds, and independently of any signification they 
may have. In harmony, sounds are regarded in relation to 
the thought which they express. Hence the effect of euphony 
is a mere sensation on the outward ear ; while that of har- 
mony is an emotion and Hprings directly from an intellectual 
perception. Euphony addresses the lowest fbnn of the sen- 
sibility — the animal sense ; harmony the highest — the 
passive imagination. 

Another distinction, growing out of the one already named, 
is this ; — that enphouy respects chiefly single words, while 
harmony respects only a anccession of words. In some cases, 
indeed, euphony b violated in the combination of words, 
when the effect of the enunciation is disagreeable merely be- 
cause of the succession of particular sounds. Thus the sen- 
tence," The hosts stood still," is in violation rather of euphony 
than of harmony, — tlie offensiveness to the ear arising out 
of the difficulty of enunciating the elemental sounds here 
brought into proximity. The expression of thought, on the 
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otiier haud, being ever continuouB, harmony appears onlj'^n^^ 
a enccession of words. The senteace, " He behaved himaelf 
exceedingly discreeUy," is &ulty in harmony, not in euphony ; 
for while it is offensive to the ear, it ia not as mere soimda. 
'The eunndation of the Bent«uce is easy and the sounds them- 
selves ratber pleasant than otherwise. But in the communi- 
cation of thought, we demand variety and disljnctness in the 
expression of all its various relations. In this sentence, the 
similarity of sound in the last two words indicates a similar- 
ity of relation, and we ate disappointed and so for offended 
in not finding the sense answering to the sound in this re- 

Hence it may sometimes happen that euphony must he 
sacrificed in order to the most perfect harmony. As in mnsic 
the fullest harmonious effect of a whole strain requires some- 
limes the introduction of discords, so in speech, the most per- 
fect expression of the sentiment may demand the selection 
of words that in comparison with others are more harsh and 
difficult of utterance. 

Practically, whether the &alt in a sentence offensive to 
the ear be one against euphony ix one against harmony may 
be determined by the urcumstance that a sentence deficient 
in euphony is always difficult of ennnciation ; an inharmoni- 
ous sentence is not necessarily difficult of utterance. 

It should be observed, moreover, that euphony is some- 
times a constitueut of harmony. 

§ 251. The oral properties of style, being founded oa 
the nature of langni^ as consisting of sounds, strictly 
belong only to spoken discourse. Yet as in the silent 
perusal of written discourse the mind translates the 
characters into the sounds which they represent, even 
such discourse must be pronounced defective unless 
these properties appear iu it 

As the practiced musician instantly detects any defect in 
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the harmony while his eye runs silently over the pages of 
written mnsic, so even in silent reading we are unpleaaantly 
affected by any violation of the oral properties of style. We 
experience a sensation of weariness from the silent perogal 
of a work deficient in these properdes predsely like that felt 
after an audible reading. Language uover entirely conceals 
tbia peculiarity of its nature as made up of sounds, or as oral, 
even when it appears in the form of a visible symbol ad- 
dressed to the eye alone. 

^ 252. The oral properties of style can be best ac- 
quired only under the influence of the ear while listen- 
ing to the audible pronunciation of discourse. 

It is difficult to comprehend how a deaf-mute can ever be 
sensible of the euphony or hanaony of discourse ; although 
experience shows that even he nuty write poetry, which, more 
than any other form of discourse, as involving at least rhythm 
and rhyme, seems to require the superintendence and guid- 
ance of the ear. It is safe, notwithstanding, to assume that 
the writer who neglects to cultivate the ear in reference to 
the construction of his sentences mnst be liable to fail in 
these properties of style. The importance of them, even to 
written disconrse, may be seen in the &ct that the writings 
of Addison owe no small part of their attractiveness to the 
musical structure of his style. The public speaker especially 
needs to subject himself to much training of the ear, in order 
to give it 8uch a control over his style of expression that his 
sentences, without conscious design, shall as it were form 
themselves in accordance with the principles of euphony and 
harmony. 

Next to the stndy of discourse as pronounced by living 
orators, may be recommended recitation from the best poets 
and orators. Every student of oratory should devote a por- 
tion of time daily to this exercise or to that of reading aloud 
composition excelling in musical properties. Tlie speeches 
of eminent orators generally possess these excellences in a 
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higher degree thaa other classes of prose composition. The 
variona writings of Burke, of Milton, and of Addison far- 
ttish, however, ezcetleut studies for the acqulBitioD of these 
properties. The Greek and Latin languages, also, having 
been formed, in a preeminent degree, under the influence 
of the ear, inasmuch as poetry and oratory were the earher 
forms in which they developed themselves, may be profitably 
studied for this purpose. 

As studies of this kind respect immediately the culture of 
the ear alone, it should ever be remembered that they can 
be prosecuted to best advantage only by audible pronuncia- 
tion. 
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OF BtrpHOKI. 

§ 253. Euphony in style respects the character ot 
the Bounds of words regarded merely as sounds witbont 
reference to any thought which they may express. 

"nie sounds of words vary only in four different ways, 
namely in respect to piteh, force, time, and quality. But it is 
obvious euphony has nothing to do with variations of pit«h, 
any further at least than this, that it requires the successions 
of pitch to be not monotonously uniform. This part of the 
field, however, is so entirely included within the province of 
harmony that it may here with propriety be wholly passed 
over. 

Neither has euphony any thing to do with the time of 
sounds, with quantity, except so fkr as quantity is a con- 
stituent of accent. 

The only points to be considered here, therefore, are force 
as it appears in accent, and quality of sound. 

^ 254, Euphony requires the avoidance of such 
words and expressions as are difficult of- utterance on 
account of the succession of unaccented syllables. 

There are many words in our language which it is difii- 
cult to enonnce on account of the number of unaccented syl- 
lables occurring in immediate succession, as, for instance, 
meieoroloffical, derahoriness, imitatCvetiess, imprecatory. Such 
words, so far as practicable, should be avoided in all elevated 
discourse. They are, for the most part, of Greek or LatJa 
origin. 
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Not only words but phrases having a number of oiiac- 
ceuted flyllables may be objectionable on this account. The 
phrase, " The obstinacy of .his ondutiiiil eon," contains dx 
unaccented syllables in succession, and cannot well be pro- 
nounced without interposing a pause where the sense forbids. 
The following sentence from Tillotaon is liable to the same 



" When a man hath once forfeited the repatatiaD o( his integritj', aothing 
will then serve his turn." 

In reading it the voice labors, and seeks to relieve itself 
by pausing slightly after f&rfeittd, and also after repiitatiort. 
The pause supplies the accent that is missed. 

§ 255. Euphony requires, in the second place, that 
those words and phrases be avoided which are harsh 
and disagreeable in respect of quality of sound. 

The words of a language are faulty in euphony in respect 
of quality only by reason of derivation or composition. Eu- 
phony presides over the formation and development of lan- 
guage, and watchfully guards against the introduction 
ofiensive combinations either in roots or general forms of der- 
ivation and iuHection. The radical words of all languages 
are hence euphonious. But it will sometimes happen that 
the general laws of derivation and composition will bring 
together vocal elements which, taken together, are harsh and 
difficult to utter. So, likewise, foreign words, containing 
elements not .belonging t« the indigenous tongue, may be 
difficult to pronounce, and, therefore, to a native ear be 
wanting In euphony. 

Further, individual habits or physical defects may render 
certain combinations difficult which are not so to others of 
the same country. 

While occasionally offenses agfunst euphony may be suf- 
fered for the sake of force or clearness, die excessive repeti- 
tion of them gives to style a fbrbidding character. 
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The following sentenc^B are faulty in this reepect : — 

I'hon fbnn'dAt ma poor at first ind keep'et me h- 
Tbe boati Mood alill in silent wonder Sz'd. 
AAor Uu moct Mraiteat sect of oar religion I lived > Phkrigae. 
Ai he IS Tespects the iffsirs of thii worid. 
For the peace and good at the Cborcb U not tennloatad In th« Kbitm 
Mrtate of one or two kiogdomt. 
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OF HABUONT — VASKOIOC 

§ 256. Harmony in style i-espects the character of 
the sounds of words as expressions of thought. 

Harmon J, as a property of style, lies between euphony, 
which regards sounds as sounds merely, on the one side, and 
the suggestive properties of style, wbich regard the image 
presented to the nund by the word, on the other, as in a 
pEunting we readily discriminate between the pleasing nature 
of the colors as they affect the eye of a child, and such a 
dispoeitiou of them as will express real objects ; and agiun 
between this and the representation of character, which is 
fully appreciated only by a matured taste ; or as, in music, 
we distinguish between the sounds that a child elicits as he 
runs his fingers at random over thekeys of a piano-forte aod 
those which a master produces while, without designing to 
express a particular sentiment, he yet instinctively obeys the 
fixed principles of melody and harmony, and sgain between 
these and the sounds which he elicits when intently bent on 
the expression of a sentiment*; so we may distinguish between 
euphony and harmony, and again between harmony and those 
properties which are more directly founded on the thought 
to be expressed. We have in these several processes of art, 
first, the mere outward materia! — the color or the sound ; 
secondly, the body as the organized expression of an internal 
and spiritual prindple, but regarded still as body addressed 
to the senses ; and thirdly, the sentiment or thought revealed 
in the body. The fuller development of these different 
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classes of properties will indicate not only the fundamental 
grounds of disUuction between them, but also the pr&ctical 
Qtilit; of diecriminating between them in the study of style. 

^ 257. Harmony, in tlie wider sense, includes Har- 
mony fT&per^ Jtkiftkm, and Melody. 

This subdivision of harmony is founded on the distinctJon 
of Tocal utterances into those belonging to the four different 
fimcdoiiB of voice, namely, pitch, force, time, and quality of 
voice. Fitch is the constitoent of melody ; force and time 
give accent — the coastituent of rhythm; and quality of 
voice lies at the foundation of harmony proper. 

fj 258. Harmony Proper is founded on the quality 
of sounds, and requires that the succession of sounds 
in a sentence be in unison with the thought, and a 
fitting embodiment of it. 

The quality of sounds can be regarded in style only so £ir 
as the elemental sounds, of which words are composed, are 
concerned. In this respect, — the character of the elemental 
sounds which enter into their structure, — different languages 
differ greatly, as well as the styles of different writers in the 
same language. While the Italian language, thus, has in 
its alphabet fewer vowels than the English, yet the vowel 
sounds have a great relative predominance in the actual 
Blructure of die language as compared with the English. 
There are in English discourse but about three fourths as 
many vowels as iu Italian ; that is, while in an English 
sentence of eight hundred letters there are not far from three 
hundred vowels, la an Italian sentence of as many letters 
there are nearly four hundred. The Italian language, in 
harmonious effect, differs &om the English in this particular, 
that as composed of a large portion of vowels, it is more 
open, smooth, and flowing ; while the English has the pecul- 
iar strength and expressiveness which a highly consonantal 
character imparts. 
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There is, moreover, a wide difference in the character of 
different conaonants. Some have vocality, others are mere 
aspirations. In some laagaages, also, the same congonant 
has leas, in others more, of a proper conaonanta! character. 
The lower Germans are more open in their pronunciation — 
that ia, compreas with less force the articulating organs in 
forming consonants — than the English. 

If it be borne in mind, now, that harmon; never loaes 
ugbt of the character of the tlioughc to be expressed, it will 
at once be perceived that in respect to certain kinds of 
thought the peculiar alphabetic stmcture of our language will 
be more favorable -to harmony, whUe in reapect to others, 
it will be less ao. The following linea from Coleridge's 
" Hymn before Sunrise in the Vale of Chamouni," strike the 
ear pleasantly and excite the emotion of harmony : — 

" Aod yon, je five wild toirantJi, fiercely glad 1 
Who calleil yon forth froai night and nller death. 
From dark and icy cBvema called yon forth, 
Down those precipilnos, black, jagged rocks, 
Forever shattered, und the seme Torever 1 " 

The sounds, however, particnlarly in the last two verses, 
are far different in quality from those in the following, which 
are equally harmonious : — 

"' God! ' ling, y 
Ye pine groves, i 

Of a still different character are the following remarkably 
harmoniona lines from Gray's " Elegy in a Country Church- 

" The breezy call of incense-breathing mom, 
' The swallow twittering from the straw-bnllt shed, 

The cock's ■hrill clarioa or the echoing horn 
No more shall rouse them from tlieir lowly bed." 

The English language is peculiarly favorable to that 
species of harmony which may appear in nnion with strength 
and energy ; the Italian, to that which is combined with calm 
elevation and dignity as well as grace and elegance. 
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The following are illoBtratiotu of this property of style in 
prose discourse : — 

" Tnitb, iDiiead, came onoe into the world with bar divine Maatat, and was 
a perfect shape, moat glorioiu to look on ; but when he aacended, and his 
apoalles after bim were Uid aaleep, then Btnight arose B wicked race of 
decdven, who, a* that story goes of the Egj'ptian T}^on with his coa- 
spiraton how thajr daait with the good Oaiiia, took the viigiu Truth, 
hewed bar lovel}' Torm iato a tboiuand pieces, and scattered Ibem to the 
four winds. From that time ever since, the Sad ftienda of Truth, sach as 
durst appear, imitating the careful search that leis made for the mangled 
body of Osiiia, vent ap and down gathering up limb bj Limb atili as they 
could And them. We have not yet found them all, nor ever shall do, 
till her Haater^H second coining: he ahall bring together every joint and 
member, and shall mold them into an inunorlal feature of lovelinesa and 
peifection." — Millon. 

" But so have I seen a harmless dove made dark with an artificial light, 
and her eyes sealed and locked up with a little qaill, soaring upward and 
flying with amazement, fbar, and an undiscerning wing; she made toward 
heaven, but knew not that she was made a train and an instromeut, to 
teacb her enemy to prevail on her and all her defbntelsaa kindred. So is a 
BuperatitiouB man; zealoue and blind, forward and mistaken, he runs to- 
ward heaven, aa he thinks; but he chooses foolish paths, and ont of fear 
takes any thing that he is told," — Jeremg Taglor. 

§ 259. Harmony proper may be violated either 
generally (1), by discordant and jarring combinations 
of sounds in the sentence, or specifically (2), by an 
imperfect adaptation of the sounds to the particular 
character of the thoaght. 

Zianguage, as the body of thought, should ever evince the 
presence of the oi^anizing principle generally, by assuming 
a fbrin pleasing to the Sense, aa throughout homogeneous and 
accordant expression of thought. There is beauty in a clear 
complexion, smooth skin, and nicely rounded features, as the 
proper expression of a sound mental coudidou. 

There is a beauty, too, entirely distinct from this, in the 
flashing eye of excited hope, the crimson flnah of offended 
modesty, the languor and paleness of pining grief, as the 
expressions of the inward spirit. If they have a beauty in 
themselves, it is entirely lost in the greater and more absorb- 
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ing beanty which they possess aa mental expressioos. So 
there is a hannouy in the adaptation of language, as consist- 
ing of diverge sounds, to the particular thought to be ex- 
pressed ; to be distinguished firom mere euphony, or the 
agreeableness of the sounds regarded as mere sounds, on 
the one hand, and from the general beauty which a perfect 
expression of thought in language imparts, on the other. 

The style of Barrow, with all its excellences, is often 
faulty in respect to harmony. The following extracts are 
deficient in general smoothness. We fed in reading them 
that the expression does not flow in easy utterance of the 
thought. 

" When BBTcasticd tnitches are aeedilil to pierce tbe thick skine of men, 
to conceal their lethargic Btupiditj, to rouse them out of th«ir drovsy neg- 
ligence, then mar the/ well be applied; when plain declarations will not 
enlightea people to discern the (ruth and weight of things, and blunt ar- 
guments will not penetrate to convinoe them or persuade them to their 
iapf, then doth reason tnelj resign its place to wit, allowing it to on- 
dertake its work of in 



" Their eminencj' of state, their affluence of wealth, their uncontrollabls 
power, their exemption from common restraints, their continual distractions 
and encumbrances by varieties of care and business, their multitude of 
obsequious followers, and scareity of &ilhiul friends (o advise or reprove 
them, their having no obstacles before them to check their wills, to cross 
their humors, to curb theu lusts and passions, are so many snares unto 
them: wherefore they do need plentiful measures of grace, and mighty 
assistances &om God, to preserve them tmm fhe worst errors and sina; into 
which otherwise it ia almost a miracle if they are not plunged," 

Archbishop Tilloteon's style is also exceedingly defectave 
in respetit to harmony. The following is an extract : — 

" One might be apt to think at first view, that this parable was overdone, 
and wanted something iof a due decorum ; it being hardly credible that a 
man, after he bad been so mercifully dealt withal, as, upon his humble 
request, to have so huge a debt so ft^ety forgiven, should, whilst Itte 
memoiy ol so much mercy was fresh upon him, even in the very nest 
moment, nanille his fellow-servant, who had made the same humble re- 
quest to him which he had done to his lord, with so much rongtmess and 
croalty, for so inconsiderable a sam." 
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OF BHYTHK. 

§ 260. Rhtthh in style is founded on accent ; and 
requires that the successioD of accented and anaccented 
syllables be such as nill suitably express the thought. 

Among the auciests rbTthm was regarded as the prominent 
thing in harmony of style ; and mnch attention was given to 
it in the atady of oratory. The structure of the Greek and 
Latin languagea admitted, to a much greater degree than 
our own, the application of the principles of rhythm to the 
formaliou of atyle. Yet in the English language rhythm 
plays an important part ; and in no point are the writings of 
different men more easily diatinguiahable irom one another 
than in respect to rhythm, nor is there scarcely any other 
property more missed in oratory, when wanting. 

The ancient rhetoricians endeavored eamesdy to ascertain 
and setlie the laws of rhythm ; that is, determine in what 
particular successions of accent, or in what feet oratorical 
rhythm consists. The endeavor seems to have been fruit- 
less, as the results of their investigations were widely Tari- 
ant. Indeed, from the very nature of oratory as distin- 
guished from poetry, and yet proceeding from a mind formed 
in feeling and taste as well as in intelligence, and also from 
the nature of harmony as a concord of sound and thought, 
we might have anticipated a failure In anoh an effort. The 
rugged oak, widi its heavy, abrupt, and open arms and its 
scanty spray and foliage, has a harmony, so to speak, of its 
own ; and there is, too, a harmony peculiar to the willow 
with its long and slender branches and pendent foliage. 
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The diverse characler of the thought gives a diverse character 
to the rhythm. Strength aod vehemence delight in the fre- 
qneat concurrence of heavy accents ; tendemeaa and f^ili- 
arity avoid them. Yet the oak is not all heavy, jagged 
' boughs ; nor is the willow all twig and leaf. There are ex- 
tremea in both directions ; and ^against these tlie following 
rules are given as the only ones which the nature of the case 
allows. 

It should be ever borne in mind that while there is such a 
thiog as rhythm, it is ever determined by the character «f 
the theught ; else rhythm would be mere euphony. The 
rhythm of Demosthenes would not be rhythm in Cicero. 

§ 261. First, Rhythm forbids the excessive recur- 
rence both of accented and of unaccented syllables. 

This rule ia founded in the very nature of rhythm, which 
ia constituted of an intermixture of accented and unaccented 
syllables. A style that offends agatnat this rule must be pro- 
nounced to be BO far wanting In rhythm. The writings of 
Tillotson, characterized generally for want of harmony, fur- 
nish abundant exemplifications of this fault in atyle. It will 
be remarked in the following extracts from tills in many re- 
spects excellent writer, that the ear demands 'a heavy accent 
on the italicized Words so much that such an accent ia thrown 
on a word which should not regularly receive it. In this we 
And a proof that harmony ever reapects the thought, and not 
the sound merely in which it is embodied. 

" Consider Uut religion la a grent and a long woTk, and aAs so mnch 
time that there ia none left fbr the delaying of it." 

" Bnt then I Bay withal, that if theea principlea were iumiahed out of the 
world, GoTernment would be far more difRcult than nmeU u, because it 
wonld want itA flmieet basis and foundation ; there wonld be infinitely 
mora diaorders in the world, if men were reetTained from injustice and vio- 
lence only by humane lawa, and not by principles of conacience, and the 
dread of another world." 

If the word humane in this last extract be pronounced as 
it b here apelt, the ear will instantly detect the want of 
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riiythm in the geotence. The offense is indeed so gre^t that 
we cannot doubt the word was pronounced in the time of 
Tillotson as it is now, with the accent on the first sellable, 
ftnd that in dropping the final e we have onlj conformed the 
orthography to the pronunciation. 

In striking contrast with the style of llllotAon in re^^ect 
to all the oral properties, and particularly that of rhythm, is 
the style of Milton, of which the following are beantiAil 
exemplifications : — 

" I ■hall dstiin ;ou now no longer in the demonBCration oTwhat we Ehould 
Dot do, bat atnight conduct you to a bill-side, where I will point you out 
■he right path of a virtuous and noble education, latrariotu indeed at the 
flrst aseent, but else no gmooth, bo green, ao full of goodly prospects and 
mclodioua •ounda on every aide, that the hup of Ocpbeua was not more 
dunning." 

By a slight change in the rhythm, without afiecting the 
sense, this sent«Dce may lose all its beauty. Ky substituting, 
for instance, in the last part of it atjirtt iot at ths Jirtl utcent, 
(m all sides for on even/ side, and stceet for charming, the 
rhythm is greatly nmired ; as will be seen from a mere pe- 
rusal of it as thus alt«red : — 

I will point you out the right path of a virtnooa and noble education, 
Uborioua indeed at first, but else ao smooth, so green, so full of goodly pros- 
pects and melodious sounds on all sides, that the hajp of Orpheua was 
not more sweet. 

" When a man hslh been laboring the hardest labor in the deep mines of 
:nawledee. hath furnished out his findings in nil their equipage, drawn 
~ is reasons as it were ■ battle ranged^ scattered and defeated all ob- 
a in his way, calls out his adveraary into the pisin, offers him the ad- 
vantage of wind and sun, if lie please, only that he may tiy the matter by 
dint of argument ; for his opponents then to skulk, to lay ambushments, to 
beep a narrow bridge of licensing where the challenger should pass, thongh 
it he valor enough in soldiership, is but weakness and cowardice in the wars 
of Truth. Forwho knows not that Truth is strong, neit to the Almighty V 
She needs no policies, nor stratogema, oor licensings, to moke her victori- 
ous. Thosearc the shifts and tbedefensesthat Error iises against her power." 
— 0/ UnHceattd PiiMing. 

^ 262. Secondly, Rhytlim forbids an excessive re-. 
currence of metrical feet which shall suggest the suspi- 
cion that the speaker has become poet. 
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Thie is a fault in stjie into which immature writers are 
liable to fall ; especially if accnstomed much to the eEcluBive 
recitation of poetical compositions. While it imphes a mu- 
sical ear, it is yet a fault of excess ; and in pure oratory is 
iaadmissible. The &u1t more commonly appears in the 
more elevated parts of discourse, when the speaker, _ as it 
veere, absorbs the audience into himself and imagines him- 
self no longer an orator, in address to others, but their 
mouth-piece, in the mere utterance or pouring out of their 
common thoughts and feelings. As words of foreign origin 
do not readily fall in with those of native stock in rhyth- 
mical harmony,* writers who are liable to this fault of excess 
in rhythiu are generally characterized fbr their preference of 
Anglo-Saxon words. 

"Hie following passage, from a popular author in the 
lighter departments of literature, might be reduced to the 
form of regular blank verse : — 

"Thsn when tbe dnek of eveaiiiK had come on, and not a sannd disturbed 
the sacnd bOdbbb of the place — when the bright mooD poured in her light 
CD tomb aod moniiiDeat, oa pillar, wall, and arch, and Taiot of all it aeemed 
to them, upon her quiet grave — in Chnt calm time, wben all outward thingg 
and inward thougbtB teem with aeenranceB of immortality, and worldly 
hopes and fears are humbled in (be dust before them — then, with tranquil 
and >ubmiB«Te hearts they turned avay and left the child with God. Oh 1 
it is hard to take to heart the lesson that such deaths will teach, but let no 
man rq'ect it, for it is one that all mnet learn, and is a migbty, universal 
troth. When Death strikes down the innocent and young, for every fragile 
(ona from which he lets the panting spirit free, a hundred virtues rise in 
shapee of mercy, charity, and love, to walk the world and bless it. Of 
every tear that sorrowing mortals shed on such green graves, some good is 
born, some gentler nature cornea. In the destroyer's steps there spring up 
bright creations that deiy his power, and his dark path becomes a way of 
light to heaven." 

Twining, in his " Notes on Aristotle's- Poetics," quotes the 

* In the last extract fhim Hilton, it will be seen at once that " ambush- 
menta " mars the rhythm. And in the next quotation, under this section, 
the phrase " assurances of immortality " is almost the only one that inter- 
rupts the poetical structare. 
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fbUotring from " Smith's S7stem of Optics," as a fitriMug 
iuBtsDce of involttntary Teraificsatioii : — 

" When parallel Aya I come coutiar]> w>^ I uid&IlDpoaoppiMitsgidaB." 

§ 263. A correct or feultv rhythm appears most con- 
spicuous at the termination of sentences or phrases, as 
the character of a strain of music is most affected by 
the cadence. 

In the cadenc« of a sentence, or member of a sentence, is 
concentrated ita entire muaical effect. Hence, in the study 
of rhythm, the chief attention has been given to the construc- 
tion of the cadence. 

The style of AdiUson owes its easy flow in a. great meas- 
ure to the fact that, while trochaic cadences, or such as end 
with an unaccented syllable, predominate, the heavy effect 
of an invariable ^meness is avoided by a due interspersioa 
of iambic endings. X spondaic cadence rarely occurs in the 
compositions of this author. .The style of Middleton, the 
anthor of the " Xafe of Cicero," b also ezcelleut in thia 
property. 
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or MBLODT. 

§ 264. Melodt is founded on pitch ; and requires 
that tlie phrases or members of a sentence be so con- 
structed and disposed that, in a suitable pronunciation, 
the successions of pitch be pleasing to the ear. 

The term melody, as applied both to style in compoutioii 
aod to elocution, has, for the most part, been used in a vagae 
and indeterminate sense. Its nee in music is, however, fixed ; 
and there is obviously every, reason for preserving to it the 
same radical import in all its various applications. In song, 
it denotes pitch in succession, and is clearly distinguished 
from rhythm, which respects accent in succession. In elo- 
cution, we perceive the necessity of maintaining the same 
distinction, and need, for this purpose, the same precision in 
tiie distinct use of the terms. The same necessity, likewise, 
exists in style. 

The exact relations of pitch to style are indicated in the 
fact that, in the oral delivery of discourse, the mutual de- 
pendence and connection of the parUcular constituents of the 
complex thought are expressed chiefly, although not exclu- 
«vely, through the variations of pitch. While it belongs Co 
elocution to define preosely what these variations are, it is 
the appnqiriate province of rhetoric to describe how the sen- 
tence shall be constructed so as to meet these qualities of an 
easy and agreeable elocution. 

More particularly, every constituent part of a complex 
thonght, or the expression of it in a particular phrase, has. 
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in a correct elocutJon, a pitch of its own by which it is di»- 
Unguiehed from the other constituent parts. In passing from 
one phnut) to aaother, the voice changes its pitch for the 
purpose oAen simply of making the transition, and with no 
reference to any emphatic distinction. These successive 
ranges of pitch, given respectively to the several phrases, 
may obviously be such as to be ofienuve to a musical ear. 
So far, therefore, as they are determined by the structure of 
the sentence, they need to be regarded in style. 

But, further than tills, (he relations between the constitu- 
ent thoughts are indicated, in delivery, chiefly by die pitch 
of the voice. If^ accordingly, the sentence be so constructed 
that these relations cannot appropriately be expressed with 
oase and agreeable efibct under the limitations of the laws of 
vocal sounds, it is so far foulty ; and the prevention or cor- 
rection of the fault comes within the proper purview of rhe- 
torical style. 

How far, and in what particular respects, the principles 
of melody in elocution may thus affect the style of discourse, 
will be exhibited in the sections which follow. 

I 265. Melody in style may be distinguished into 
two kinds : the mdody of proportion, and the mdody of 



A f^nlt in melody may be either is the time of the varia- 
tions of pitch, — ^ the variations being too frequent or the 
contrary ; or in the character of the variations themselves, 
being in their own nature unmusical. 

Tliat species of melody which is founded on the frequency 
or isfrequeucy of the variations, or what amounts to the same 
thing, on the length of the phrases, is denominated the mel- 
ody of proportion. The melody of arrangement respecM 
the character of the variations themselves, as judged by a 
muucal standard. 

^ 266. The mehdy of propotiion is founded on the 
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relative length of the phrases or clauses in a sentence ; 
and requires that tlie discourse be neither iragmeDtaiy 
and abrupt, on the one hand ; nor on the other be made 
up of members too extended for easy elocution. 

The abrupt and fragmentary style is more tolerable in 
eaaaya ; and ia more frequent in this department of writing. 
The following extract from Lord Bacon, however exceUent 
in other respects, is deficient in melody : — 

" SCadiea serve for delight, for omameBt, and for ability. Tbeir chief am 
for delight is in privateness and retiring i for ornaineiit, b in diacoursej and 
for ability, in in llie judgment and dispositjoa of bueineas; for espert men 
can execute, and perbapfl judge of particnlare one by one, but the general 
counsels, and tbe plots sjid marebolipg of affairs come best from those Uiat 
are learned. To spend too mach time in studies is sloth ; to ose them too 
mach fbr ornament is affectation; to make judgment wholly by their rules 
is tike humor of a schoUr: tbey perfect Nature, and are perfected by experi- 
ence : for natural abilities are lite natural plants, that need pruning by 
Modyi and studies themselvea do give forth directions too much at large, 
except they be bounded in by experience. Cral^ men contemn studies, 
simple men admire, and wise men use them ; for they teach not their own 
usei but that ie a iTisdom without them, and above them, won by obset^ 

The opening sentence in Hooker's " Ecclesiastical Polity," 
as well as the succeeding extract from Middletou, labor from 
being broken up by numerous qualifying clauses. 

" Though for no other cause, yet fbr this, that posterity may know we 
have not loosely, through silence, permitted things to pass away as in a 
dream, there shall be for meo'e infoTmation extant thus much concerning 
the present state of the Church of God established among us, and their 
careful endeavor which would have opheld the same." 

"And that it waenot peculiar to the gift of language or tongues only, to 
be given at the moment of its exertion, but common likewise to all tbe rest, 
will be shown, probably, on some other occasion, more at large in a partic- 
ular treatiBe, which is already prepared by me, on that subject." — JiidiSe- 
Ion. 

The style of Ossiau and of Young in his " Night Thoughts " 
is also deficient in this species of melody. 

" Leave, blue-eyed Clatbo, leave thy hall. Behold that early beam of 
thine. The host is withered in its course. No further look — it is dark. 
Light trembling from the harp, strike, virgins,Stiike the sound. Ho hunter, 
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ba dMoudi trom Ihi dewy hannt of tha boonding roe. H« bend* not hi* 
bow on the wind ; or Muda his gny mow tbroid." — Ttmora, B. y. 
" 3enu! take the raini blind puuonl drive ns an; 
And I^orance I belriend ni on oar wa; ; 
Te new, but iineM patrone of onr peacel 
Tea, give Ibe pulae full empire; live the bmte, 
Since aa Iha brute we die: the sDin of man. 
Of God-like man I to revel and to reb" 

Ifight Hmugklt. 

The opposite foult of this kind may be exemplified in the 
following extracts from John Howe : — 

" If we can suppoea an ofienae of that kind may be of so heiuona a nstnra 
and 90 ciicnraetanced aa that it cannot be congrnoua it aboold be remitted 

without some raparation to the prince and compensation for the acandal 
done to government, it ie eaay lo aappoee it moch more incoDgrootu it 
ahould be so in the preaent caao." — Liviag Teaplt. 

"And no doubt ao large and capacious intellects maiy well be supposed to 
penetrate (ti into the reaaon and wisdom of hia dispensationa; and so not ' 
only to exercise submiasion in an implicit acquiescence in the uneeen and 
only believed fitness of them, but also to take an inexpresBible complacency 
and satisliu:tiDn In what they mauifeslly discern thereof, and to be able to 
resolve tbeir delectation in the works and ways of God into a higher cause 
and reason than the mere general belief tbal be doth ail thin^ well, 
namel}', their immediate delightAil view of the congniity and fitnesa <rf' 
what he does." — Ibid. 

Id this clasB of fauits — those against melody of propor- 
tion — may be included, also, the joining together of dispro- 
portjonately long and short members. The ear demands not 
only variety, bnt also a harmonized variety of proportion 
between the members of a sentence. The following sen- 
tence from Slenie is in this respect highly melodious : — 

"The accuaing spirit, which flew up to Heaven's Chancery with the oath, 
blushed as he gave it in ; and the recording angel, aa he wrote it down, 
dropped a tear upon the word and blotted it oat fbrerer." 

By simply altering the length of one or two of the clanaes, 
the melody may be entirely destroyed through a mere change 
of proportion between the parts. This may be done by 
leaving out in the last clause the phrase upon the word, and 
also the word forever, thus : and the recording angel, as M 
wrote it, dropped a tear <md blotted it out. 
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^ 267. The Melody of Akrangkment is fotmded 
on the variations of pitch which are requisite for ex- 
pressing the proper relations between the constituent 
parts of a complex sentence, or more directly on those 
relations themselves ; and requires that the sentence be 
so constructed that those relations may be easily .ex- 
pressed hy the v(nce. 

It has been remarked, under § 264, that the vocal expres- 
sion of the relations between the different parlfi or phrases 
of a complex sentence, or the grouping of speech, as it is 
called, is mainly effected by the ftmction of pitch. In a 
melodious stylo, accordingly, the sentence must be so COU' 
strocted that these relations may be easily expressed ; in 
other words, so that there may be no confusion in the indi- 
cation of the relaUous on the one hand, and no laborious 
effort be imposed on the voice in efTectJog this indication, on 
the other. 

In the following selections, although the sentences are 
more or less complm, they are yet so arranged that the re- 
lations between the parts are easily indicated by the voice ; 
and the effect on the ear is consequently pleasing in a high 
degree. 

The first are from Dngald Stewart, whose s^le in this 
respect is highly finished. 

" The moet trifling accident of geenery, it is evident, at least the nuut 
tridiog to an unskilled eye, may thoa poasess, id his eslimatioa. a value 
euperior to that which he ucribes to beauties of a br higher order." 

By simply transposing the second and third clauses of this 
sentence, the melodious fiow is broken up and its music is 
lost. 

The most trifling accident of scenery, >t least the moat trifling to an 
unskilled e;e, it is evident, may Ihua possess, in his estimation, a value 
superior to that vhich he ascribes to tieauties of a far higlier order, 
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thai iU nncller mniflcatioDH, iU fbliage, and the leston of its baifc are 
wen mucb mare lietinctly than the coireipODdiDg parts of the other; ha 
could not hil in immediately convinciDg him of tike iaaccoraty' of tua 

In this Bentence the leadiDg thoiiglit u placed last The 
voii%, accordingly, in pronouncing it, naturally rises to a 
higher pih^h and bwcUb into a larger volnme ; and thtu leaves 
npon the 'ear at the close an agreeable fallnesB and force of 
sonnd. At the eame time, the less important explanatory 
and modifying clauses are so thrown in, as both to break np 
the monotonouaness of a direct assertion, and also to fnniisfa 
the proper occasion of a pleasing variety in the successions 
of pitch. Change the order of almost any two members of 
the sentence and the melody will be destroyed. 

The style of Addison is more direct and less diversified 
with dependent modifying clauses. It exhibits this species 
of melody — that of arrangement — in the disposition of 
the leading thought in the sentence ; which is generally so 
placed as, in a reading correctly adapted to the sense, to 
leave the ear impressed with an agreeable elevation and 
body of sound. 

" We are obliged to derotioa for the noblest bnildings that have adorned 
the several eountriei of the world. It ia this which has eet men at wort 
on teinpli?B and public places of worahip, not only that they might, by the 
magnificence of ^e building, invits the Deity to reside within it, but tbat 
Bucli Blupendoue worke roigbt, at the ume time, open the mind to vast 
conceptions, and fit it to converse with the divinity of the place." — 

"It seehsnot to bereave or destroy (he body; it seeks to save the sout hy 
humbling the body, not by impriaonraeat or pecuniary mulct, much less 
by stripes or bonds or disinheritance, bat by fatherly admonishment and 
Cbiietian rebuke to cast it into godly sorrow whose end is joy and in- 
genuous bashfulneee to an. If that cannot be ivroaght, then as a tender 
mother takes her child and holds it over the pit with scaring words, that 
if may learn to ffar where danger ia; so doth escommunicalion aa dearly 
and as freely, without money, use her wholesome and saving terrors. She 
is instant; she beaeeches; by all the dear and sweet promises of salvation 
she entices and wooes: by all the threatenings and thunders of the law 
and rejected gospel, she charges and abjures: this ts al| her armniy,lier 
munition, tier artillery: then she awaits with long-sufferance and yet ardent 
zeal." — Millon, 
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" or Law there can be no leu *clmovledKed, than that hei seat is thft 
bosom ot Ood, her Toice the harmony of the World; all things in huven 
and earth do her homage, the ver; least aa feeling her care, and the greatest 
as not exempted from her power; both angela and men and creatures of 
-what condition soever, though each in different sort and manner, jtt all 
with imlfbrm consent, admiring her aa the mother of (heir peace and joj." 
— ffoAtr. 

§ 268. Faults in respect to the melody of arrange- 
ment are either in the adoption of the looee, in prefer- 
ence to the periodic stnicture of a sentence, or of the 
parenthetical as opposed to the compact stmctnre. 

The periodic and the compact structure is as favorable to 
clearness and to energy as to melody ; and hence it will be 
again noticed in the chapters on those propertjee of style- 
It has a more intimate and vital connection, however, with 
melody ; since a sentence may be perapicuons or energetic 
which is not periodic in its structure, whereas this structure 
IB indispensable t« melody. 

^ 269. A FEBiOBic STRUenntE is one in which the 
leading thought of the sentence is presented in the 
closing member. 

A LOOSE BTRUCTtTRE, as Opposed to the periodic, is 
one in which the sentence terminates with one or more 
dependent members. 

This definitkm is g^ven in preference to that adopted by 
Dr. Campbell and afier him by Dr. Whately, which is as 
follows : " A period is a complex sentence in which llie 
me^ng remains suspended till the whole is finished." It 
10 easy to consbnct a sentence which shall be ezceedingfly 
kx^ while it yet accords precisely with this definition. For 
example : " One party had given their whole attendon, 
during several years, to the project not only c^ enriching 
themselves and impoverishing the rest of the natJon ; hut, 
dso, by tlieae and other means, establishing their domir^oia 
under the government and with the fevor of a &mily who 
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were foreigners that they might easily believe they were 
ealablished on the throne by the good-will and strength of 
this party alone." This sentence must be denominated ex- 
ceedingly loose, and yet, to apply Dr. Campbell's criterion, 
there b no " place before the end, at which, if you make a 
stop, the construction of the preceding part will render it a. 
complete sentence." 

Why the periodic structure is &Torable to melody may be 
seen in the &ct, that the leading thought being presented in 
whole or in part in the cloung member, that member most 
receive vocal distinction in the ennndatJon, which is indi- 
cated by the pitch ; and consequently the sentence closes 
nidi a ftill and strong impression on the ear. In a loose 
sentence, on the contrary, ending with a dependent clause, 
the voice is abated upon it, and the effect is analogous to 
that of ending a strain of mnuc on some other than the key- 
note. 

Examples of a periodic structure are ^ven under § 326. 
The following are instances of a loose structure ; — 

"And here it wu often foond of obeoluM aeceast^ to influence or cool tbe 
puskins of the audience, eBpecially at Rome, when TuU; «poke; and with 
whose wiitings foong divineB, I mean those among them who read old 
ButhoFB, am more conversant than with tiiose of Demoelhenes; who, by 
many degrees, exceliad the otiier, at least as an author." — Swift. 

It would be difficult, perhaps, to find in the writings of a 
reputable author, a sentence more loosely constructed than 
this. Tlie leading thought terminates with the first member ; 
and there are five modifying clauses appended, at each of 
which the voice seems ready to rest, bnt is called up anew 
by another connective bringing in a new member. While it 
is not destitute of clearness or strength, it b exceedingly 
difficult to express the relations between the members by 
any pleasing management of the voice. 

The following stanza from Byron, whose poetry is not 
remariiable for excellence in this kind of properties, is also 
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exceedingly loose, wliile not wantiiig in oibsr qnaUtiea ot an 

elegant diction ; — 



Over the imretuiDuig brave, — klaa! 

Ere ereniiig to be trodden like Uie gnus 

Which DDR beneath them, but abore shall grow 

!bi ilB next veidDie, when this fleiy maaa 

Of living valor roUuig on the foe, 
And bonung with high hope, shall moldet cold and low." 
" To thla nicceeded that licentJouBneaa which entered with the Beglor^- 
tion; and, from infbcling ear religion and morals, fell to corropt our 
language ; which laet was not like to be much improved by those who at 
Qiat time made up the conit of King Charles the Second ; either such who 
had ftiUowed him in hie banishment, or who liad been altogether coaversant 
in the dialect of those bnatic times ; or f onng men, whi) had been educated 
Id the same cDmpan; ; bo that the court, which used to be the standard of 
proprie^ and correctness of speech, was then, and I tbink hath ever since 
oontinned, the worst school in Eagland for that aceomplishmeDtj and so 
will remain till better care be taken ui the education of om' yotmg nobili^, 
that tbef may set out into the world with some foucdation of literatnre, in 
order to qualify them for patterns of politeness." — Sioijt. 

" The first could not end his teamed treatise without a panegyric of 
modem learning and knowledge in compaiison of the ancient; and the 
other fidlls so groenly into the censure of the old poeby and preference of 
the new, that 1 could not read either of these strains without ini^gnation, 
which no qnality among men is so apt to raise in one as self-eufficiencj, 
the woTst composition out of the pride and ignorance of mankind." — 

§ 270. An antithetic structure, ao &r as it is peri- 
odic, is peculiarly fevorable to this kind of melody, 
Where the main member of the andtheeis, or that to which 
. the writer wishes to give peculiar prominence, is placed last, 
the antithesis is periodic, and so &r tnelodions. Where this 
order is reversed, the melody is marred or destroyed. The 
following extract has this quality in a high degree, although 
the members are too oniformly short to give it the highest 
melo^ous effect : — 

" If the? were unacquainted with the works of philosophers and poeta, 
they were deeply read in the oracles of God. If their names we* not 
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fbood in the ngiiun of hanld*, tbty ftit unred tlnj mra teoMdad fa. 
the Book of L[lh. If their Reps were not accontpuued by m Bpleudid 
tnio of iqepialB, lagioiu of mlEtistering augelfl had charge otat them.*' — 
Macatilaif. 

§ 271. Parenthetical sentences are opposed to mel- 
ody, when the parentheses are of excesave length, or 
when parentheses are included within other paren- 
theses. 

The resMm of this is that when the parentiteljcal part is 
long, a great part of the sentence most be pronounced with 
an abatement of Hie voice; and when parentheses are in- 
cluded within parentheses, the voice, in the endeavor to 
express the relations correctlj, sinks too &r for melodious 
efibct. 

The following sentences are fiiolty in this respect : — 

" For we here see, that befbre God took tuij people to be pecntisi to him, 
from the RSt of men, the reason which hs {fives, nby hia Spirit shoiild not 
always strive with man, in common (after an intimation of his contemptible 
meanness, and his own indulgence towont him notwithstanding, ajid 
Instance given of his atManding wickadnesi in th«ee days) was becanss 
* all the imaf^DsdoBS of the thonghta of bis heart were only evil coa- 
tinnall}'.'" — /oinfiwe.' JUviug Tanplt. 

" Tet tiecavBe it may be grateful when we are pennaded that things are 
(o, to toriify (as mncb as wa can) that persuasion, and becaose our per- 
suasion cDuceming those attribate* of God will be still liable to assault 
unless we acknowledge him eveiywhere present; (nor can it wall be con- 
ceivable otherwise, how the inflnence of his knowledge, power, and good- 
ness can be so universal as wilt be thought necessary to infer a nnirersal 
obligation to religion ;) it will be therefore ivqnisita to odd somewhat con- 
cerning his omnipresence, or because some, that love to be very stiictly 
criUcal, will be apt to think that term restrictiye of his presence to the 
universe, (as (apposing to be i^esent is relative to somewhat one may be . 
said present nnto, whereas they will say without the nniversa Is noUung,} 
we will rather choose to call it immensily." — /Hi 

A very common variety of &t)lt« of thk class occurs where, 
by the interposition of a long parenthetical clause, a just 
reading must throw an excessive stress <«i a portion of the 
sentence. 

Itius in the following sentences, the subjede tiey, whici, 
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Mho, being sepantod from their respective verbs, reqidre a 
heavy accent followed hj a panae wliich defltroys the melody. 

They, going about to work a righleoQaneas of their own, sre not wise. 

Which, BS it stsndelb with ChiiaUan duty in eome casea, n in cammon 
a&irti to leqnira it were most unlit. 

"Wbo, aiming only at the height of greatnesa and senauaUty, hath in tract 
of time reduced ao great and goodly a port of the world to that lamentable 
diatreea and servitude, under which, to the aBtooishnient of the underataod- 
ing beholder?} it now faintfl and groana. . 

ExBRCiaBS ON THE Obal Propertieb OP Style. 
Name and correct tkefawltg in the following extracts: — 

They condncted themeelves wilily. 

Tranquillity, regularity, and magnanimity redde with the 
rsligiooB and resigned man- 
Were really radicaUy opposed. UsnaUy fiilsely assigned. 
Usually apecificaDy called. Extremely nearly. Giving 
being to abBtractions. It was almost equally generally ad- 
mitted. It is generally sutficiently palpable. 

A most arbitrary reqnisidon. 

Tediousness is the most fatal of all £iults> 

Throughout it there is an air of matured power. 

Thou act'st the fool as it were natural to thee. 

He, though we must ever keep in mind that he does not 
represent exactly the language of his time, affecting a certain 
archaism both in words and forms, continually uses it. 

Andres, with a partiality to the Saracens of Spain, whom, 
by an old blunder, he takes for his own countrymen, mani- 
fested in every page, does not &il to urge this. 

The Greeks and Romans certiunly normally articulated the 
Greanan rough breatiiing and the Latin Bi 

As the people were carrying by, down below in the street, 
an old man fast asleep, into whose strongly marked face" the 
setting sun cast fire and life, and who was, in short, a corpse 
borne uncovered, after the Italian custom, suddenly, in a 
wild and hurried tone, he asked his friends : " Does my father 
look tbasF" 
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" But the power of Greek radiaace Goedie oould ^re to 
hig handling of Nature, and nobly too, as any one who will 
read hU ' Wanderer ' — the poem in which a wanderer &11b 
in with a peasant woman and her cliild, by their hat, bnilt 
out of the rains of a temple near Ciuna-^niay see." 
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CHAPTER VIT. 

OF THE STTaOES-nVB PROPEBTIB8 OF BTTLE. 



§ 2T2. The auoQEBTrvE propekties of stp^Ie include 
those that are founded on the relationship between the 
sound and the thought, and those that are founded on 
the relationship between the object that represents the 
thought and the thought. The former maj be denom* 
inated ike Imitative, the latter, ike Symbolical Properties 
of style. 

It was observed, in treating of the uatnre of language, 
§ 245, that language b representadye or suggestJve in its na- 
ture in a twofold respect. In the first place, a sensible ob- 
ject is taken to represent the thought, if abstract, and in the 
second place, a sound or word is applied as indicative of that 
object, or of the mental state itself. Hence the ground of 
distinguishing these two yarieties of suggestive properties. 

§ 273. The fiinctJons of voice on which the Imita- 
tive Properties of style are (bonded, are those of quality 
and time ; pitch and force, except as the latter ia con- 
nected with accent, not admitting any consideration in 
this department of style. 

§ 274. Words regarded as sounds are imitative of 
three different classes of thoughts : (1.) Sensations of 
sounds; (2.} Other sensations analogous to those of 
sound ; (3.) Mental states analogous to these sensa- 
tions. 

§ 275. All langoages contain words which, in their 
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very structure as compodte sounds, more or less -pet- 
fectly resemble Id quality, as soft or harsh, etc., the 
sotmds which the^ designate. Such are, in our own 
language, hUe, biaz, murmur, gurgle, dash, rattle. 

llifl following extracts are iamiliar exemplifications of the 
beauty and force imparted to style by the adaptation of the 
Monds to the objects represented. 

" The pilgrim oft 
At dead of nl^t mid hli oniion heui 
Agfaut tba voice of Ume-dteputiag toweo, 
Tombling all precipitate down-daghed 
Rattling uound, loud tlmndering to the moon." — Dftr, 
" Loud niinds the air, ndoubtlDg strokei on (ttokca ; 
Ou all ridea niiDd tlia ibreat huria bai oakt 
Eaadlong. Deep echoing groan the thickaU Innm, 
Ttieo nstliiig, crackllitA ""•'■'"e. thunder dawn." 

^ 276. Not only single words but the entire struct- 
nre of the sentence may bear a resemblance to the 
Bound represented. 

" Soft is the etrain when Zephyr gentlf blom, 
And the imooth Btteam in amootheF nantMn flows ; 
Bat when loud lorgea laah the aoundiHg ^ore, 
The house rough verse ahoold tike the lorreat roar." • 

Pcpe : Euaji on Oritieum. 
"What! like Sir Richard, mmbling, roa^, and fierce, 
With aioiB, and Cieorge, and Brunewick crowd the verge. 
Bend with tremendoue eounda your ears asonder, 
With gnB, drum, troicpet, blunderbuas, and thonder? 
Ttken all joai muae'a Boiter ait display, 
Lot Caralina gmooth the tuneful lay, 
Lull with Amelia's liquid name the Nine, 
And aneetly flow Ihtoogh all the royal liae." — Jd .- Bat. l 
§ 277. In so fer as the sensatJons of soimd resemble 
in their effects on the mind, or in other relations, those 
of the other senses, words, regarded merely as sounds, 
may be imitative also c^such other sensations. 

In this case, the imitation is not direct, as in the case of 
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Bounds ; but on]y indirect, as it is not founded immediately 
OS the qaalitjes of the sensation, but on the relations. This 
analogy between the BOund and the object represented greatly 
aesiats the impression to be made in the repreBeutation. 

Of the sensations susceptible of this analogous imitation in 
style, those of sight are the most common ; and of the latter 
class, those of motion. 

Here the imitation is more frequently effected by connected 
than by single wordai The following will serve as exempli- 
fications : — 

" Deep in those woods the black-cap and thnub etill booted imd clang nn- 
wcariedlf; ehe heard also the cawing of crovre, and (he screua of the loon; 
the tinkle of bells, the lowing of cows, uid the bleating of sheep were dia- 
tiDctl7 audible. Her own rabin, on the bntteront below, begoo hia long, 
sweat, mBDj-toned carol ; the tree-toad chimed in with its loud, trilling 
chirmp; and fVogi trvoi the pond and mill brook, ciooled, chubbed, and 
croaked." — Margaret. 

" While the cock, with livelj din, 
Scatters the rear of darkness thiu, 
And to the stack or the bant-doot, 
Stoallg ilmU his damea before." 

MiUm: L'ABegro. 
" Otl on a plat of rising gronnd, 
I hear the far-off cnrfew mnnd, 
Over some wide watered shore, 

Id.! IlPmuanm. 
" With eas7 oourse 
The vessels glide; rnilitt Aar ^»ti bi Mbijftd 
By dead eabni, BbMo/) Uion &mt fnMk tat. 
When every i^hyr sleeps." 

§ 2T8. Mental states, in so far as they may be con 
ceived of as analogons to the sansationB of sound, maj 
also be imitated in language. 

The range of this species of imitation is very wide ; al- 
though the imitation is less direct and obvious than in the 
other spedes. As all liiose words in language which denote 
mental states as well as'all abstract terms were, originally, 
expressive only of objects of sense, and could be tranaterred 
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to this abstract n§e only on condition of a correspondeace 
between the world of thought and the world of sense, we 
might rationally expect that language would fiimish frequent 
initances of this species of imitation. In point of &ct, we 
find that in able wrilers the style is ever colored by the 
m^ittd state. Anger, kindness, vehemence, gentienees, and 
the like, have each a language, a style of expression peculiar 
to UiemselVes. And this peculiarity of expression is to be 
traeed in the character of the language regarded as a com- 
plication of sound merely. The following will serve aa illus- 
trations of this correspondence in the sound to die sense : — 
" Id thaw deep solitudes and awfU cells, 
Where heaveDl; pensive Contemplatioo dwella, 
And ever-masing Helancholj Teigni." 

Popt : Ebiie to Abtka^ 
" With eyes npraised, u one inspired, 
Pale HelsDcholj sot retired; 
And IVom hermiid, seqneeteted seat 
Id notes by distance muds more sweet, 
Potned ttuoDgh the mellow born her pendve tone." 
CoUiiu : Ode to the Patron*. 
" Bnt 0, bow altered wu its sprightlier tone, 
When CheerfulneBs, a n^ph of healthiest haa, 
Her bow >crOH her shonldeTS flong, 
Her bnakinB gemmed with morning dew. 
Blew an inspiring ur, that dale and thicket nmg, — 
The bontei'B call, to Faun and Dryad known." — tbid. 
" Haste Ihee, N}>mph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthful Jollity, 
Quips and cranke and wanton wilea, 
Nods and becks and wreathed smiles, 
Such aa hang on Hebe's cheek, 
And love to live in dimple sleek ; 
Sport that wiinkled Care derides, 
And Laughter holding both hia sides; 
Come, and trip it as yoa go, 
On the Ij^t fantastic toe; 
And in thy right hand lead with thee 
The monntaio-nympb, sweet Libeity." 

mitat : L'AUegr«. 
" Nor ehall the wisdom, the moderation, the Christian pie^, the constancy 
of our nobility and commons of England be ever Ibrgotten, whose oiia and 
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temperate connirwice could sit still and smile oat the BtDnnj bluster of 
men more audacioDS and precipitant tban of solid and deep reach, till their 
own fiiiy had run itself out of breath, assailing by rash and head? approaches 
the impregnable situation of our liberty and safely, that laughed such 
weak enginery to scorn, such poor driiU to make a national war of a lur- 
pUct frabdie, a Ui^et scuffit." — Mitlpn ; Reformation in Et^Uatd. 
" As one 
That listens near a mountain-brook 
All throogh the crash of the near cabuact heus 
The drumming thimder of the huge &11 
At distance." Ttumj/ion. 

To this class of propetties may be referred the grammati- 
cal figures of alliteration and paronomasia ; the one a play 
upon the form of the word, — its orthography ; the other, oa 
its meaning. These figures owe their peculiar beauty to the 
&ct that in using them the speaker indicates a controlling 
reference to the nature of language as consisting of sounds, — 
the sound of the word suggesting the use of them. 

§ 279. Alliteration is the repetition of the same 
letter in successive words ; as " Apt alliteration's artful 
aid," — Ckiirchill. 



It Latin then old Latimn lastly left." — DraglOR. 
" Already doubled is the cape: the bay 

Receives the prow that proudly spurns the spray." — Bj^'M. 
"Non potui paucia plura plane proloqui." — PIobAm. 
" Tite, tute Tati, tibi tanta, lyranna, tnlisli." — Erniiai. 

Alliteration was a chief element in Anglo-Saxon and the 
earliest English poetry. It was a law of the verse that at 
least one accented syllable in each of three successive meas- 
ures should begin with the same letter. Thus in the begin- 
ning of the " Vision of Piers Ploughman " : — 
" In a Bomer seson whan softe was Che sonne, 
I shoop me into sbroudes as I a sheep werre. 
In habite as an heremite unholy of werkes, 
Wente wide in this world wondres to here." 

It has continued to be a favorite element with all writers 
sensitive to sound, although not elevated to the rank of a reg* 
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ulw oonstlta«nt chanctariatio of vene^rm. It abonuds in 
Spenaer, and also in some of our more recent poete. 

" But diiefnl duMUy black both leaf tad bkxan. 
Fit to Bdom the daad md deck the intiy tomb." 

FamrU Qscot. 
" She, of Daaght ifhud, 
Throngb wooda and vuteneaa wide htm duly sooght." — IbH 
" Bat Tsleomfl naw, my I^rd, hi wele or wo« i 
Whone pruence I hsTt Uckt too long ■ iaj ; 
And tge DD fbrtiine mine avawed foe, 
Whose wntthful wreakea theiaaelvea do dov tllay." — Ibid. 
" Danger and death a dread delight inspire." — Bagen. 
"And fair; foreaU (Hnged the eveoing Bkj." — Id. 
" Ta miue with monkg and meditate alone." — Jd. 
" With Ireaenred Ule« and legendary lore." — Id. 
In the same author we find it everywhere : " Ite heart's 
light laugh ; " " wildest wing j " " Giants and Genii ; " " fiir- 
eit feats ; " " siartllng step ; " " infant innocenee ; " " weary 
wing ; " " wakes to weep ; " " that mnaing, melancholy mood." 
This figure is doubtleBs of1«n nnconscionsly used by wrilera 
and speakers whose ears have become attuned to sach as- 
sonances ; and if not excessive, is ever agreeable. It is also 
often elaboratad with patient effort, as in the following verse 
composed in 1800, on iha occasion of a gentleman by the 
name of Liee planting a lane with lilacs : — 
. " Let lovely lilacB line Lee's lonely lain." 
Shftkespeara ridicules pedantic alliteradflH in his " Holo- 



' "The preyfiil princess pierced sad pricked a pretty |deasing pricket" 

§ 280. The Parohohasia is the use of words in 
connection that are different in sense but similar in 
sound ; as — 

" Fortune foreluned Ihe dying notes of Rome, 
Till I thy consul sole consoled thy doom." — Drydtn. 
" O fortunalam nalam, roe coDBuIe, Romam." — JmtnaL 
" Ham inceptio amentiuin ni 
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The Pnn oonBiats in the use of a word in a double senae. 
It is sometimes regarded as a species of parouomasia ; but it 
difTers irom it in this respect, that the play of thought torus 
more exclusively on the sense, while in the paronomasia the 
similarity in sound is the prominent characteristic. The pun 
has been abundantly decried as a low species of wit; but it 
was formally treated by Aristotle and Cicero as legitimate 
and worthy of rhetorical cMuaideration, and is found in our 
best modem authors. Used with moderation, and without 
show of labor and effort, it is an nnqoesdonabte ornament 
of discourse. It abonnds in Shakespeare, and is sanctioned 
by the severe taste of Milton. 

" Lutlj, he hu resolved ' that nailher parson nor caam shall impioper 
him.' I msf mistake his moaiiiDg, Ibr ihe «otd ya h«at is 'improper.' 
But whetlier, if notaperson.yeta good pu-mnage arimprDpriation bonght 
oat foF liim would not ' improper ' him, becauee there may be a quii|c in the 
word, I leave it for a canonist to resolve. 

" Aod thus ends this secdon, oi rather dUsection of himself, short ye 
will say, both in breadth and exleut, ai ia oni own priusea it ongbt to be." 
— Jtfitom. 

In humorous discourse it naturally finds a more ready use ; 



Very closely allied to this figure is the use of a word in 
difiereot meanings in difierent relations in the sams sen- 
tence ; ax — 

" Cold sprinkling hardens men and cabbage." — Rt^ter. 

^ 281. Words are symbolical when they designate . 
sensible objects or scenes which symbolize or image 
forth the sense. 

Words generally, as before observed, are originally sym- 
bolical. This is true even of such as denote spiritual objects 
and conditions. Some senBtble object or scene is taken as 
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the mirror of die thought to be convejed. How Uie mind 
IB enabled to discern a pm«ly menttd object or relation in 
this reflection, whether by, some analogy of the scene or ob- 
ject to the thought, as. for instance, a similarity in the effect 
npoQ the mind, or by associatirai or otherwise, it is not 
necessary here to explajn. It is sufficient to note the &ct 
(hat sensible soenes and objects do reflect spiritual otgecis 
and states, as also abstract relations ; and especially when, 
as in language, the atten&m is set to discern the thought re- 
vealed in the symbol. The symbolism of thought is treateil 
in detail in the author's " Art of Composition," Fart VIL, 
where are presented all the classes of symbols in discourse, 
with copious exercises in each, and the laws regulating their 
use. 

The peculiar force and beauty imparted to style by this 
use of woi'ds may be accounted for, in part at least, by 
several distinct considerations. First, this use of words is in 
accordance with the proper nature of language. Language, 
origiaally and properly, is not a mere collection of arbitrary 
signs, like those of algebra, which in themselves import noth- 
ing. Words are more like the diagrams of geometry, in 
which, without previous explanation, may be perceived the 
truth of the propositions which they severally exemplify. 
Although, in the process of language, it becomes more and 
more like algebraic signs and less and less symbolical and 
picture-like, it yet retfdns to a greater or leas extent this 
original characteristic ; and so far as language is used in 
accordance with its primitiTe and oncorrupted nature, it 
pleases and impresses. 

Secondly, in this nse of language, the ima^uation is 
directly addressed and put in play. The hearer fixes his eye 
on the soDsible object or acene,.and his imagination forms 
the picture of the thought. He thus becomes himself a 
creative artist ; and the forms, to which his own ims^nation 
gives birth, gratify at once the instinctive dotings of pater- 
nity and the love of originating, Inherent in our nature. In- 
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terpreting a mere language of signs, where words only stand 
for ideas, and do not represent them through seueible objects, 
is, on the other hand, a dull exercise of memory. If the 
language of modern civilization, in which science prevails 
over poetry, is more precise, more exact and unambiguous, it 
is yet less pleasing and less impressive than the rich imagery 
and life of earlier dialects. It is tiie high prerogative of an 
iiccomplished speaker to unite the precision of the modem 
with the vivid beauty and force of the primitive diction. 

§ 282. In the selection of words with a view to this 
beauty of style, the more specific are to be preferred 
to the more generic. 

In the following extract from Mr. Sheridan's speech agfunst 
Hastings, it will be apparent that, instead of the specific or 
individual objects which are so fbrdbly presented to the mind 
in it, and by which the sentiment is so vividly commnnicated, 
tbe whole thought might be as fiilly and accurately exhibited 
in more generic language, but the force and ridmesa of the 
expression would be lost : — 

"It is true he did not direct the guards, the famiDe, and the bludgeons; he 
did not weigh the fetlera, nor nombei Iha lashes to be inflicted on liis vie- . 
tims : bat jet he is eqnally goil^ as if tie liad Irame to active and pei- 
aonal share in each transaction." 

The thought would have been as fully conveyed if he had 
simply said : It is true he did not give out the orders for the 
arrest and the torture of his victims ; nor himself carry these 
orders into execution ; but yet &c. 

§ 28S. It is necessary, in securing this property to 
style, that troth to the actual object or scene used to 
symbolize the thought be strictly observed. 

This implies exactness in the particular representa- 
tions of an object, and congniousness in its parts if 
complex. 

In the following extract the mind labors to conceive &e 
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rapresonUtion in conseqaeuce of bdng nnable to mute 
the incoDgmoQS features of the heterogeaeous objects pre- 
sented: — 

" Though in their corrupt Dotkiiu of divine wambip. they are apt to multi- 
ply tbeir godt, yet thii ewihly devalion h eeldom paid to above one idol at 
a time, whow ear tbey plaue with leu murmiiriDg and macb more ikUl 
■ban when ihey ehare tlie lading or even hold the helm." 

The following lire ezampleB of an opposite character in 
this respect, in which the sensible representation is exact and 
congruous throughont : — 

" For Truth, I know itot how, hath this nnhappinesa &tal to her, etc she can 
coma to thetiial and inapection of tbeundentacdlng: being to paaa Ihroogh 
many tillle wards and limits of the aeverat affections and deairea, she cannot 
ehifl it, bnt moat pnt on such goIdib and attire aa those pathetic haadmaidB 
of the toul pleaa* to lead her in to their qneen ; and if ahe find ao much 
fovor with them, they let her pass in her own likeaeaa ; if not, the; biing - 
her into the presence habited and colored like a notorious fslsebood. And 
contraiy, when any Falsehood comee that way, if they like the errand sbe 
bringi, they are so artM to ooonteiftH the very ahape and visage of Truth, 
that the onderslandiug, not being able to discern the facoa which these en- 
chaDtresses with such cunning have laid upon the featuree sometimes of 
Truth, aomftimes of Falsehood interchangeably, sentences for the most part 
one fbr the other at the first blush, according to the Bubtleimpoetuieof tlieee 
sensual miatresses that keep the ports and pasaages between ber and the 
object." — union. 

" So is the imperfect, unfinished spirit of a man. It lays the fbimdation <^ 
a holy resolution, and atrengthens it with tows and arts of pereecution: it 
raises np the walls, — sacramenta and prayers, reading and holy ordt- 
nancea. And holy actions begin with a slow motion, sod the building stays, 
and the spirit ia weaiy, and the sool is naked sod expoMd to temptation, 
and in the days of atorm takea in every thing that can do it misduof ; 
and it is faint and sick, listless and tired, and it standa tiU ita own weight 
wearies the fbimdation, and then declines to death and sad disorder." —J. 
Taylor. 

A very common fault in respect of these properties is in 
attributing to an object properties or relations that do not 
belong to it. Thus De Quincey says : " The hoar of ages 
may have withdrawn some of these models from active com- 
petition." Withdrawing is not a congruous attribute of the 
hoar of aye*. So in the sentence, " These perplexities de- 
pend for their illumination on the style," there is the same 
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fault of incoDgruousness in representiog perplexities as sus- 
ceptible of iUuminaiion. 

EXERcr8E3 ON THE SuGQESTIVG PROPERTIES. Point 

out and correct the faults in tkefoUowitig extracts : — 

The seeds of a noble ambition were extinguished. 

There ia a time, when factions, by the vehemence of their 
own fermentatioii, stun and disahle one another. 

The great Byron wept in faultless meter. 

" She was a very beautifij woman, of a noble spirit, and 
there wua a dignity in her grief amidst all the wilduess of her 
transport, whloh, metboogbt, struck me with an instinct of 
soiTow, that, before I was Becsible of what it was to grieve, 
seized my very soul, and haa made pity the weakness of my 
Jieurt ever since." — Steele. 

" Having been so frequently overwhelmed with her tears, 
before I knew the cause of my afilictiou, I imbibed com- 
miseration, remorse, and an unmanly gentleness of mind, 
which has since ensnared me into ten thousand calamities." 
— lUd. 

" Mr. Shenslone was possessed of that warm imagination 
which made him ever foremost in the pursuit of flying hap- 
piuess." — Goldsmith. 

" He views beneath him all the combat of the elements, 
clouds at his feet, actd thunders darting upward from their 
bosoms." — Jlnd. 

17 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

OP THE OBAXHATICAL PROPERTIES OP STTLE. 

§ 284. Thb Grammatical Propbeties of style may- 
be distribnted into three species, according as they respect 
(heformt ofioordi, their connection, or tiieir meaning. 

The department§ of grammar which respecliyely treat of 
these several Bpecies are Etymology, Syntax, and Lexicog- 
raphy. Etymology presides over the words introduced 
into the language and the forme which they take ; syntaxj 
over the arrangement and relations of words ; and lesi(;(^- 
raphy assigns to them their meaning. The several species 
of the grammatical properties of style are founded, accord- 
ingly, on these departments of grammar, and derive from 
them their regulative principles. 

Inasmuch as these grammatical principles are fixed and 
imperative, the observance of them in style is indispensable. 
Hence it is more convenient to consider these properties in 
their negatJve aspect ; and to exhibit them not in the forms 
in which, as observed, they impart beauty to disconrse, hut in 
which, as they are disregarded, the discourse becomes there- 
by faulty. 

Before illustrating the several faults against grammatical 
purity in style, it becomes necessary to ascertain the standard 
of purity. Numerous and weighty authorities determine tiln 
to be good use. The language of Horace is : — 

"Usi» 
Quein penes arbitnutn est etj us et norma loquendi." 

Quintiliaa only says use is the most certain rule : " Certis- 
sima regnla in consuetudine." 
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Dr. Campbell is earnest in maiataiuing that use is neces- 
sarily the sole criterion. 

It has been before observed, § 246, that grammatical sci- 
ence is either abstract or historical. The laws of thought, on 
the one hand, iuid the laws of articulate sounds, on the other, 
impose certain necessary conditions on the formation of lan- 
guage. These laws being given, it may be determined be- 
forehand, to a certain extent, what must be the properties of 
language, or, ia other words, the principles of grammar. No 
use can be characterized as good that violates these univer- 
sal principles of language. 

But, again, there is such a thing as grammatical science, 
regarded as historical, and founded on inductive grauudsi 
There are in every language certain general laws which con-" 
trol and regulate its development. There are general prin- 
ciples of etymology and syntax, violations of which must be 
regarded as faults. It is true that sometimes the different 
principles that preside over the formation of language come 
in collision with one another, and thus grammatical rules fre- 
quently have exceptions. The principles of euphqny, thus, 
frequently, occasion deviations from the common laws of 
derivation. So, likewise, more purely rhetorical or logical 
principles modify the operation of proper grammatical rules. 
Such exceptions are not, however, properly violations of the 
laws of language. Now no " use " can be allowed to trans- 
gress these general principles. If grammatical monstrosities 
by any mishap exist, a correct tagt« will shun them, as it does 
physical deformities in the arts of design. 

Back then of use we have both the abstract' principles of 
nniversal language, and also the inductive prinoiples of par- 
ticular languages, as guides and criteria of grammatical purity. 
By these principles use itself must be tried. 

' Good use is, therefore, only a proximate and presumptive 
test of purity. While generally its decisions are authorita- 
Uve, they admit, in their nature, of being questioned, and must 
themselves submit to higher authority. The expressions 
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"Xerxes his hcwt " and " had wore" have had all the pre- 
Kribed charade rifiCica of good use, " reputable, uatiou:d, and 
present." No good writer would now admit them iuto ele- 
vat«d discuurse. We may accordiugly lay down the priucj- 
ple which regulates this matter as it is expressed in the fol- 
lowing section. 

§ 2Sb. The standard of osammatical purity is 
to be found proximately in good use; but ultimatelj in 
the fixed principleB of grammatical science, that is, in 
the principles of etymology, syntax, and lexicography. 

^ 286. That use alone is to be regarded as good 
wliich ])0ssesses the following characteristics, namely, 
that it is national, as opposed to provincial and techni- 
cal ; reputable, or sanctioned by the best autliors ; and 
pretent, as opposed to what is obsolete. 

§ 287. Offenses against grammatical purity may be 
distributed in reference to their occasions into the fol- 
lowing species, namely, 

1. Arekaitm, or obsolete use ; 

2. Provineialitm, or the use of what is not national, 
or is confined to a district or province ; 

3. Idiotism, or the use which is confined to an indi- 
vidual; 

4. Technicality, or use peculiar to a science, a pur- 
suit, a sect, or' trade ; 

5. Alienism, or use derived from a foreign laii^^uage. 
It is to be remarked that each of tbeee species includes 

offenses against any of the departments of grammar, whi'ther 
etymology, syntax, or lexicography. An archaism, thus, 
may either be a barbarism, solecism, or impropriety. 

§ 288. A fault in respect to the settled forms of 
words, that is, an offense against the etymology of a lan- 
guage, isdenominated a Barbarism. 
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I 289. A barbarism may lie in the use of a radical 
■word not sanctioned by the etymology of a language ; 
or in an unauthorized mode of deriving, inflecting, or 
compounding words. 

The English langnage admits more freely the introduction 
of new radical words than most other languages. IVords of 
Liatin or Greek origin it receives without hesitancy, and 
subjects tliem in the process of naturalizing to but trifling 
modifications. So common has this adulteration of the lan- 
guage been, that a barbarism of this species is hardly reck- 
oned a fault, and the preservalioo of a pure Anglo-Saxon 
style has consequently become a positive excellence. 

The following are barbarisms in respect to the use of 
>vORi>9 NOT AUTHOHIZED : Approbate, eventuate, AeJi,jeop- 
ardiee, mimoHate, preventaiive, reluctate, repetitious, peek ftir 
pe^, numeronty, jmity, effluidon, inckoaiion, anon, erewhile, 
wkenat, pera^xntixre, ohUgate, memorise, hating, pending, 
hearken, exeo^tate, markedly, resurrect. 

Barbarisms in inflection : Stricken * for ftruct, het for 
heated, pled for pleaded, lit for lighted, proven t for proved, 
had n't ought for ovght not, had rather have gone for would 
rather have gone. Acme drank for have druni, have began, in- 
mntnblest, guceetsfuUsl. 

Barbarisms in deeitation : Systemize, deputize, happijy, 
Jirttbf iorfira, ilk/ for iB, behoovefid, securement, forgetable, 
indebtment. 

Barbarisms in cokpoukd wokdb : iSidthiU J for hill-dde, 
rundown t for suTuet, feOow-cimntrymen for countrymen ; 
pre-geeing, /oredetermine, Jree-volitional, unfurthenome, se- 
cuMdogenitwe. 

Among barbariams are to be enumerated nnautborized 
derivatives and compound words the parts of which are from 

• Poetic use. Han^ wotde m sdmieaiblB in poetry which must be pn>- 
noanced Inrbirisme in prose. 
r Technical uae. 
t Colioqnial uae. 
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diflereat languages. Many words of this class, chieflj Latin 
or FreDch combined with original English or Aoglo-Saxoa 
words, are in approved use. Indeed, so thoroughly natuiul- 
iied are many afiUes and prefiies, as well as stem-words of 
Latin origin, that they are freely joined with those of Anglo- 
Saxon origin. To the same stem we often find in (act 
allixes from *l>oth languages, fbrniiijg pairs of words with 
slightly varying import, as riffidness, rigidity; noMeneis, 
nubility; humanenett, humanity ; laxneti, laxity ; effeminale- 
neis, fffeminaey ; matronly, matronal. The general rule is to 
avoid hybrid compounds unless of undoubted nutiiority. 

The Bune principle applies to phrases. When there 
is liberty of choice, principal words and modiiying words 
should be of kindred origin. l^uB Macaulay writes " felicity 
of expression," although happinett is in itself^ being of 
Anglo-Saxon origin, preferable. 

§ 290. A fault in respect to the grammatical con- 
struction of the sentence is called a 80LECI3M. 

There are recognized four principles of sentence-con- 
stmction, — two regulating the agreement in inflection 
and the arrangement of the words, and two regulating 
tlie kind and number of words to be supplied. 

1. Cframmatical Gonoord, including agreement and 
government, requires the proper grammatical inflections 
in the use of words related to one another in the sen- 
tence. Instances of faults are : — 

The diversity of these two remarkable cases occurring so 
nearly at the same time and in such similar circumstances 
are yet very apparent 

Whom do they calculate will be appointed? 

They could not prevent his name being brought before 
the convention. 

I knew it was them. 

The " Lives of the Poets " were written by Johnson at a 
later date. 
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The anny were sick from fevers ctmtracted by their long 
campaign in the lowlands. 

Tlie juriadiction of the higher and of the lower courts in 
this class of cases are concurrent. 

(rood order in our affairs, not mean savings, produce .great 
profits. 

£ach of the four leading writers had their productions 
recited. 

The winter has not been bo severe as we expected it to 
have been. 

Was he ever so great, such conduct would debase him. 

One of the most difficult and formiditble parts of the Alps 
that is ever passed over by mortal men. 

It has generally been observed that the European popula- 
tion of the United States is tall and characterized by a pale 
and sallow countenance. 

Who ever thinks of learning the grammar of their own 
tongue before they are very good grammarians ? 

2. QrammatUial Arrangement requires the proper 
grammatical order in the use of botii the principal and 
also the subordinate elements of the sentence. In- 
stances of faults are : — 

Than the analogies just given I know of none stronger. 

Study to unite with firmness gentle manners. 

It was a case of unpardonable breach of trust and gross 
disregard of official duty, to say the least. 

The good man not only deserves tlie respect but tlie love 
of his fellow-beings. 

In that event most of the buildings in the vicinity would 
have been undoubtedly destroyed. 

3. Grammatical Propriety requires the use of 
the proper grammatical element. Instances of feults 
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TIm general was attended wilh hit staff. 

Such proceedings am nothing ulse but treason. 

No aorrow b to bitter but it can be midgated hy aym- 
patby. 

They were arrived within three day*' journey of the spice 
country. 

The works of Deity ; better, of tlte Deity. 

Vices in community ; better, in the community. 

4. Grammatical Precision reqaires that the jiwt 
number of words to express the tliought be employed, 
and no more. It forbids excess and deficiency. Tlie 
two opposite &u1ts under this rule accordingly are 
pleonaam» and ellipte*. Faults are : — 

The btuiness of the government engrossed the whole of 
his allentioD. 

He treated them with the most supreme contempt. 

We need not, nor do not, confine his operations to narrow 

When he was retired to hie tent, they sat silently a long 
time. 

Had he have Itud low he would not have been woondcd. 

The- rich and poor are alike mortal. 

They may now bring themselves to a better end than ever 
France would have brought them. 

It is better to live on a little than outlive a great deal. 

She was really in that sad condition that her fiiend rep- 
resented her. 

There are principles in man which ever have, and ever 
will, incline him to offend. 

^ 291, A fault in regard to the settled meaning of 
words, that is, an offense against the lexicography of a 
language, is denominated a Lexical Impropristt. 

§ 292. Improprieties are either in single words or in 
phrases. 
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L Improprietixs in Single Wobdb. 
I. Adjectives. 
" The alone pnDciple," for " tJie sole priaciple." 
" A hiel^ boy," for " promisiag." 
" Thia wilderness world." 
" He did not injure him any," for " at ftU." 
" The work was inctdetu to decay," for " liable." 
" Such words, were derogaUtry" for " degrading." 
" Olnoxiom doctrines," for " hurtful doctrines." 

2. Nouns and Pr<nwuns. 
" The observation of the rule," for " the obserrance." 
" He was in a temper" for " bad temper " or " passion." 
" The balance of them," for " remainder." 
" At a wide remove," for " distance." 

3. Verl^. 
" I admire to hear," for " I like to hear." 
" I admire tJiat he should do it," fbr " I wonder," et«. 
" I expect he did it," for " suspect" 
" He does not feUows&ip with him," for " hold fellovrahip." 
" I homed him the lesson," for " 1 tanght" 
" He was raited in China," for " brought up." 
" Mr. L. supplied at Kingston," for " preached." 
" Tley calculate to go," for " intend." 
" 'Hjere let him lot/," for " lie." 
" The council was t^ng" for " sitting." 
« To fall trees," for " to fell." 
" I redum he did." 

" He conducts well," for " conducts himself." 
" It was predicated on other grounds." 
" Tba work progresses rapidly." « 

" Snch doctrines revolt us." 

" The proceedings of tibe cabinet have not Iran^rad," tat 
" been made public." 

" Property apprecitdes" for " rises in value." 
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4. Qmjunctiont and Adoeria. 
" Like he did," for " aa he did." 

" Directfy they ciLiue, 1 west away," for " as soon as." 
" He was tptite sick," for " very." 
« I feel as though," for " if." 
" Equally at well," for " equally well." 
" J» old or older than tradition." 
" He is utuoJ^ well," for " as well as usuaL" 
" Meaturaify rich," for " oouMderably rich." 

5. Prepotitiont. 
" Aveiae fiom," instead of " averse to." 
" In comparistw to" fbr ** with." 
" In accordauce to," for " with." 
" Militate with," for " agiuust." 
" Confide on," for " in." 
" Independent on," for " of." 

U. Improprietiss di Phbases. 
Celebrates the Church of England as the most perfect of 
aU others. 

I had like to have gotten one or two broken heads. 

It approaches nearly twice as near the sun as the earth is. 

Exercises on thb Grammatical Properties. 
Name and correct the faults in the following eztraett : — 

Indeed it would go hard but a Spaniard would make out a. 
pedigree for his hero. 

It is yet more marked so day by day. 

Ending their game under another sky than bad witnessed 
its commencement. 

liet you and I be happy. 

It is no good to watch for it any more. • 

" We might ask with much more propriety at him the 
question which a reviewer asked at Carlyle." — GilfiUan. 

He calculates to return next autumn. 
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The oligardi; of the royal council, of which he re^woTcd 
the vices and resisted the selfishuesa. 

The opportunity of fame, of which the love is not the ex- 
clusive infirmity of noble minds, was placed, etc 

The purpose of discoyering the Mississippi, of which the 
tales of the natives had published the magnificence, sprung 
from Marquette himself. 

Her uncle would be pleased for her to marry him. 

How noble ia it in comparison to eloquent words without 
heroic insist. 

I expect tb&t the ship had sailed. 

He was considerable of a musician. 

Newton has the glory of inventing the law of gravitation ;> 
while to Davy belongs tie glory of discovering the safety- 

We consider that the bank was solvent at the time. 

" Would soon give pleasure to and be required by the 
ear." — JSallam. 

" Known in our finity," — Id. 

" Nor had they partaken in the love <^ antiquity." — Id. 

" Roger Bacon has ever been supposed by some to have 
divined the method of its restoration, which has long after 
been adopted." — Id. 

" He is quite of another order of scholars from his prede- 
cessors." — Id. 

The historian considers no amount of course and ability 
should win forgiveness for williiil oppression. 

The name of Macaulay will have no lowly place in the 
long roll of English worthies. 

" A certain twinkle in the eyes of him." — Carh/U. 

" He was got poisoned." — Id. 

"Becognizableasoue of the remarkableet of mankiud." — 
Id. 

" We have said nothing of the Ascanier Markgraves, 
Electors of Brandenburg, all this while, nor in theso limits 
can we now or henceforth say almost aoy thing." — Id. 
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"With all-ita-in-that-dftf almoat nnflzampled nmplid^ 
and oMnralneu, hig [Cowper'a] style is the very reverse of « 
aloTeiily or irregular one." — Oraik. 

" Squeezed ont hu eyes at such a rate at one oould see 
noUuDg bat the white." — Swift. 

" It was among the great misfbrtiuieB of Jack to bear a 
huge personal resemblanoe with his brother Peter." — £L 

" In comparison of the former." — Aelditon. 

Elisabeth stood excommnnicated of the Pope. 

With qnalificadons different to his. 

Nor doth vice only thin a nation, bnt also debaseth it by a 
pony, degenerate race. 

In that mighty Btni^le between die first intellects of this 
or any otlier country. 

" I confess myself to hsTe one ot those doll souls that 
doth not perceive itself always to contemplate ideas." — 
LodM. 

What an inferior creature is not the mussel clinging to the 
rock on the sea-shore, when compared to tlie May.fly riung 
on golden wings through the balmy air of spring 1 

One is just as abhorrent in the eyes of all intelligent and 
Christian men as the other. 

" The baron looked eagerly round for some one at whom 
he might inquire the cause of this alarming novelty." — W. 
Scott. 

" Of whose judgment he had nearly an opinion as high as 
of his valor." — Id. 

The ostrich supposes by burying her eyes in the sand to 
avoid the huntsman's arrow. 

" I-had some opinion of my son's prudence." — Gold^mth. 

" Mr. Burchell dissuaded her with great ardor." — Id. 

" Let as not increase the hardships of life by dissension 
among each other." — Id. 

Most all the members had now assembled. 

It would not be saf^ to do it in almost any case. 

In many of his observations we cordially agree. 
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The former b the true hypothesis of this subject. 

They adopted such an enonnouB multitude as entjrely to 
umoTat« the conditjon of the couutry. 

Her nund was almost distraught by the sudden reverse in 
her ibrtones. 

I do not remember one regretbtble passage in the letter. 

It is "wetl worth all the labor it costs to resolutely be re- 
signed. 

The Thirty Tears' War had the effect of uuiting the most 
different people. 

He eats, sleeps, and shares all the privatjons to which his 
men may be subjected. 

The commander of a division or separate brigade piay ap- 
point general courts-martial, and confirm, execute, pardon, 
and mitigate their sentences. 

One, though he be excellent and the chief, is not to be imi- 
tated alone. 

The deserts are entirely barren, except where they are 
Ibuud to prodnee serpents, aud in such quantities that some 
extenuve plains are almost entirely covered with tliem. 

He was equally afraid to ofiend the Emperor, of whose 
power he had recently had so ptuujhl au experience, or the 
English king, whose support he desired to secure in case of 
iutnre dangers. 

That ruling of the spirit which is needM to rightly meet 
disappointment, brings out the best qualities that can be 
found in man. 

It is much talked of by leading men of the necessity of 
changjpg the mode of proceedlDg. 

An assault was made upon his conjugal feelings by the 
sudden at the moment^ though from lingering illness of1%n 
previously expected, death of Mr. Bumey's second wife. 

" Semoving the term from Westminster, sitting the Par- 
liament, was iDegaL" — Maeauky. 
• " We need not, nor do not, confine the purposes of God.' 
— JSm%. 
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" I shall endeavor to live hereaftw snitoble to a man ia 
taj Btation." — Additon, 

" He behaved himself conformable bo that blessed exam- 
ple." — ^>rat. 

" I can never think so veiy mean of him." — Bende^- 

" TTje (^efast of which was known by the name of Archon 
among the Qrec^ans." — Ihyden. 

" The aathor is informed, that the bookseller has prerEuIed 
on several gentlemen to writ« some explanatory notee, tor 
the goodness of which he is not to answer, having never 
seen any of them, nor intends it, tin they appear in print." 
— Swift. 

" Nor is it then a welcome gnest, afifordlng only an uneasy 
sensation, and brings always with it a mixture of concern 
and compasdou." — FietdxTig. 

" Base, migrateful boy ! miserable as I am, yet I catmot 
cease to love thee. My love even now speaks in my resent- 
ment. I am still your father, nor can your usage form my 
heart anew." — Goldtmith. 

" Bnt the temper, as well as knowledge, of a modern his- 
torian, require a more eober and temperate language." — 
Gibbon. 

" Neither deadi nor tortmv were sufflcient to subdue the 
minds of Cargill and his intrepid followers." — Pox. 

Each of these words imply some porsuit or object relm- 
quished. 

"T is observable that every one of the lettere bear date' 
after his banishment." — BeniUy. 

" Magnus, with four thousand of his supposed accom- 
plices, were put to death." — GiVbon. 

"These feasts were celebrated to the honor of Osirii, 
whom the Greeks called Dionysios, and is die same with 



Whether one person or more was concerned in the busi- 
ness was not ascertained. 

Those sort of &vors do real injury under the appearance 
of kindnesB. 
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Eveiy person, whatever be their station, ie bound by tlie 
dudes of moralitj and religion. 

He dare not do it at present, ami he need not 

Whether he will or no, I care not 

We do those things frequently that we repent of aAer- 
ward. 

Many persons will not believe bnt what they are free from 
^«judicee. 

'' I am eqnaUy au enemy to a female douce or a female 
pedant." — GtokUmiih. 

" tfin g Charles, and more thui faim, the duke and the 
Popish faction, were at liberty to form new schemes." — ^- 
Hngbrvke. 

" The drift of all his sermons was, to prepare Gie Jews for 
tJte reception of a prophet, mightier than him, and whose 
shoes he was not worthy to bear." — Att^hiry. 

" He whom ye pretend reigns in heaven, is so far from pro- 
tecting the miserable sons of men, that he pei^tually delights 
to blast the sweetest flowers in the garden of Hope." — 
Satoketuiorth, 

" The only actions to which we have always seen, and stJU 
see all of tliem intent, are such as tend to the destrucdou of 
one another." — Burke. 

"To which, as Bishop Burnet tells us, the Piince of 
Orange was willing, to comply." — BoUnghnA*. 

" The discovery he made and communicated with his 
friends." — Swift. 

" The people being only convoked upon such occasions, 
as, by this insdtudon of Bomnlos, fell into their cognizanoe." 
— Id. 

" The wisest princes need not think it any diminution to 
their greatness or derogation to their sufflcieacy to rely upon 
counsel." — Baeon't EtKtyi. 

" The esteem which Philip had conceived of the embassa- 
dor." — Hume. 

" The Chrisdans were driven out of all thdr Auatic pos- 
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HBiioiiB, in acquiring of which incredible nombers of men 
had perished." — Robertton. 

" I do likewise dissent with the ' Ezaminer.' " — Adduon. 

" Dr. JohnsoD, with whom I am eoiry to differ in opinion, 
has treated it as a work of merit" — Scott. 

" The memory of Lord Peter's injuries produced a degree 
of hatred and sjute, which had a mach greater share of in- 
citing him, than resuds after his father's commands." — 
Smft. 

Yon stand to him in Uie relation of a son ; of oonseqnenoe 
yon should obey him. 

It is no more bat his dae. 

The ship lays in the harbor. 

" He will become enamored fbr virtae and patriotism, and 
Btsquire a detestation of vice, cruelty, and corruption.'* ~- 
• OdldimitL 

" Having been for a fortnight together, tiiey are Hien 
mi^ty good oompany to be sure." — ^ 
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§ 293. The Subjectivb Peoperties of style are 
those which are determined to discourse hj the mental 
condition of the speaker. § 244. 

Speech is the expression of thought, not as abstract and, ■ 
BO to speak, separate from the t.hinfeing tnind, not of mere 
truth or of ideas, but rather of the thinking states of the 
living speaker. Just so &r as it becomes the mere repre- 
sentative of abriract propositions, it smks fi-om its proper 
character and elevation. On the other hand, just so &r as 
it is an ezpresEdon of the thinking mind itself, partaking of 
its individual life and glow, it fulfiUs more perfectly its 
proper object^ and oonsequently is more pleasing and more 
impresBive. 

^ 294. The mental condition of the speaker is de> 
termined by different conspiring inflnences ; as, — 

1. By the natural lui^ acquired characteristics of hb 
ovrn mind, whether common to all mind or peculiar to 
himself ; 

2. By his physical structure and habits ; 

3. By the relations which he sustains to those whom 
he addresses ; and, 

4. By the particular subject and occasion of his dis- 
eonrse. 
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Uiiid has propertiea u mind ; and discoime aa the ex- 
pressioD of rniDd must exhibit, more or less, these properties. 
There are oa]j two, however, which demand paiticidar cxm- 
Bideratian here. They are these, — that mind is a thinking 
activity ; and tliat it thinks continaooBly. 

The analogies of external Nature, which a ever mnldfari- 
ODB and diverse, lead xu at once to the conjecture tltat there 
are also native idiosyncrasiee of mind ; that each thinking, 
like each material exiateitoe, has pecnliarities of its own. 
At all events, in the development of mind under diverse in- 
flnences, there arises a great diversity of mental habits. 

7%g pht/tical ilrwtUTt has its influence, not only in deter- 
mining the mental habits and modes of thought generally, 
bnt, also, particularly in the framing of thought for expres- 
' sion. A narrow chest and weak lungs reject long periods 
and vehement harangue. 

Further, the profestumat standing and official eharwier of 
tbe speaker, should be r^arded in style. There is a proper 
dignity belonging to the pulpit ; and the elevated and com- 
mauding tones of the general would be ludicrous in the 
familiar discourse of colloquial equality. 

The itiijeet, Ukewise, and the oceasion generally of the 
discouTse naturally impress themselves on the mind of the 
speaker and leave on it their own peculiar diaracters. The 
style, consequendy, ever shaping itself by the state of the 
speaker's mind at the tjme, should be modified by these oul^ 
ward circiuustances. 

§ 295. The Subjective Properties of s^le include 
those of SiOKiFiCANCE, CoNTiNUOTTBNESS, and Nat- 

UKALHESS. 

The first two of these properties are foimded on the 
nature of mind itself. So iar as discourse is an expresdcm 
of mind, it must be significant or expressive of thought. 

Thought, moreover, is condnnous. Hie mind, and more 
espedally when cultivated and disciplined, does not act by 
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sodden impnlaes in irregular, diBconnected thoughts : the 
unity of its aim imposes on its movements the cliaract«r of 
progressiveoesB and consecutiTeness. 

The propetty of naturalness is founded on the individual- 
ity of thought ae the product of one disdnct mind peculiar 
in its native structure and its acquired habits, and influenced 
in its action by pecnliar circunutAucoB of place and time. . 
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CHAFTEB n. 

or aiQNIFICAHCB IN BTX1.B. 

§ 296. SiOMiFiGAMCE in style implies two things : — 
' First, That the speaker have some thought to com- 
municate ; and, 

Secondly, That the words employed actually express 
some meaning. 

Sometjmea a speaker has no denre to commimicate tary 
thought ; but speaks for some other object, as to occupy time, 
or to amnse or astooish bis audience. This kind of discourse 
has been deDondnated »puriota oratory. 

It scHuetimes happens, moreover, that through mere vague- 
ness or vacuity of thought a speaker or writer will use the 
forms of speech with no thought or sentiment expressed in 
them. This kind of style is termed the nontetuicoL 

§ 297. Spukiocs Oratort, or discourse in which the 
speaker does not design to communicate any thought, 
is either. 

For the purpose of appearing to say something ; 

For occnpjring tame ; or 

For entertaining his audience with words of lofty 
pretensions, but of no significance. 

The first species named is a kind of verbal or t4ietorical 
sophistry, in which want of argument is disguised under the 
mere dress of words. 

The second is very common in deliben^ve bodies where. 
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to prevent immediate action aad delay a dedsion, a speaker 
occupies the att«atioD of the assembly with the show of dis- 



The third is a species of rhetoric&l jugglery, and some- 
times appears even in parts of grave ajid serious discourse, 
when vanity and love of applause, or perhaps a wocse prin- 
ciple, lead to a sacrifice of the high end of speaking to the 
gratification of a low personal feeling. 

§ 298. The NouaBweicAi, in style proceeds from 
vacuity of thought. The various species of it are t^ 
puerile, the learned, the profound, and the marvelotu. 

Dr. Campbell, in his " Philosophy of Rhetoric," has ably 
treated of this part of style ; and has indicated at length the 
causes of it. The species enumerated are tliose described 
in bis work. The following extracts will exemplify them : — 

1. The Puerile. " IF 't is asked whence uiseg this humoDT or beauQ' of 
iRDgaBge ? The answer b obvious. Whatever renders a period nweet and 
pleasant makes it also graceful : a good ear is the gift of Nature \ it may be 
mnoh improvad bnt not acquired by Mt. Whoever is possessed of it will 
scarcely need dry critical precepla to enable him to judge of a tme rhytb- 
mus, and melody of compoBition. Just numbeis, accurate proportions, a 
musical symphony, magnificent figures, and that dtcomm wliich is the 
result of all these, are ufiwon to the human mind; we are so Iramed by 
Nature, that their charm is iiresielible. Hence all ages and nations have 
been emit with the love of the muses." — Geddti im tie Compoation of lh» 
Andenll. 

"The cadence coroprehends that poetical style which snimales eveiy line, 
that proprie^ which gives strength and expression, that numeroeity which 
renders the verse smooth, flowing, and haitnonious, tbat signidcancy which 
marfcs the passions, and in many cases makes tfae sound an scho to the 
Bensa." — GoldBiiilk. 

3. The Learwd. " Although we read of several properties attributed to 
God in Scriptore, as wisdom, goodness, justice, etc., we must not apprehend 
them to be several powers, habits, or qualities, as ihey are in us ; fqr as they 
are in God, they are neither distinguished trom one another, nor from his 
nature or essence in whom they are said to he. In whom (hey are said to be; 
. for, to speak properly, they are not in him, but are his very essence nr 
nalDie itself; which acting severally upon several objects, sesms (o us to 
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•ctfromNnnlpnipMtuaarpMfeMSouinbiiB; wfaenaB,all Utedifiemm 
it onlj In onr different apprehciiHons of tha suue Uiiiig. God ia himself ia 
> moN limplB and pun act, and tbererorc cannot iuve any thing in him, 
bnt what ia tluU moat siRiiiic and pun act itaelf." — Bectridgt'i Strmimt. 

I. 7%t Pnfamtd. >"T ia agreed that in all governmenti then is an 
atwdate and nnlimited power, which natanJIr and ariginally Mwma to be 
plaewl in the whole bodf wlunvM' the exeeutin part of it liea. Thii 
holdi in tb« body tutnial ; 6a wbanrai we place the beginning of motion, 
whether from the bead, or the heart, or the animal apirfta in general, the 
body moTea and acta b7 a Gonaent of alt it! parta." — Ao^ 

4. Tkt MarvdtKu. " Naton in henelf ia unaaemly, and be vlui copiea 
her nrrilelj and whhaat artifice will alwaya prodoce umetliing poor and 
of a mean taita. What ia called loada in coioiB and lighta am only 
proceed ftom a [mfiiund knowledge in the raluw of oolora, and fiom an 
admirable indoatry which makee the painted objecta appear mon tme, if I 
may eay ao, than tlie real onea. In thia aenae it may be aaaertad, that in 
Bnbeni' piec«a, Art ia above Naton, and Naturo only a oapy of that gieat 
maater** vDifca." — Dr. Pita. 

The nonsensical appears not nnJreqaeutly in translatiDiu 
in which the words and grammatical construction of the 
original are followed only in respect to the form ; and the 

particular thought of the author escapes attention. 
The following will aerre for illustration : — 

\a consider in tverj mltject 



Utis sentence extracted from a translation of Amtotle's 
" Rhetoric " by the translators of the " Art of Thinking," 
conveys no meaning. Khetoric is not a power or &culty to 
consider in any sense that can be attached to the expressioD ; 
and we can form no notion of what it is to " consider tn a 
*t(fi;aet what is contained in it." 

The following is another extract from the same work, and 
is liable to the same censure : — 

"Wherefore alao Rhetcric seemg to personate politics; and they wbo 
ihaJlenge the knowledge of it, claim that knowledge partly through igno- 
ance, partly through arrogance, and partly upon other human reasons; 
br it ie a kind of particle and similitude of logic, as we have said in the 

The nonsenucal in verse u well satirized by Pope in 
u:(.;K.vG00glc 
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hia " Song by a Person of Quality." The last stanza is as 
follows : — 

" TbuB wbeD PhilomeU drooping, 
SofUj Beebi her eileot mmte, 
See tfae bird of Jnuo Btoopng, 
Hslody resigos to-ftte." 
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CHAPTER in. 

OF COHT1NOOOSMB83 W 8TrLK. 

^ 299. CoNTiNnoDSNESS is that property of style 
vrbich represents the thought as connected and flow- 
ing. 

All tlioQglit in a cultivated and disdplised mind is contjna- 
ons, and consequendj should be bo represented in discourse 
BO fiu* as language will allow. There are limits, indeed, to 
the degree in which this property can be secured to style. 
When the mind is roused to a high pitoh of passion,.and the 
thoughts come strong and quick, language becomes too in- 
flexible and awkward to serve as its ready expression. Then 
the Uiongbt burets out, as it best can, in dissevered fragments 
of speech. It leaps like the electric fluid from cloud to 
cloud, manifesting itself here and there at wide intervab of 
space. And yet even then it properly maintains something 
of the appearance of conlinaousnesB, and does not offend 
the hearer by its violent leaps ; but by the very velocity of 
ila movemuit prevents the notice of its successive radiations, 
and, like the lightning, gives to its separate flashes the effect 
of a contdnuooB sheet of ligltt. 

Although, thus, strong, impasuoned thought leads to a 
BententiouB style, and, therefore, such a style becomes highly 
beauti^, as natural and proper to it, the affectation of such 
a style when the thought is of the opposite character is ex- 
tremely disgusting. 

The speeches of Lord Chatham and Patrick Henry furnish 
abundant examples of a Bententions expression which, as 
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warrauted by Uie character of the thouglit, are fine illnstra- 
tioQB of its nature and its proper function. 

The following are examples of a style faulty in this respect. 
The fiist is an extract from the Euphnes of John Lyly ; from 
which romance the name of Euphuism has been derived for 
this spe«^ of style. This kind of writing b not uncom- 
monly combined with labored anlltlieBis and affected qnuut- 
neas of expresdon. 

A bmnt duld drawklh Oia fiie. He ttiat ituinbletb twice M one stona ii 
worthy to bretk hi* ahjiu. Thou majtit happilj fonwaa lliTBelf, but than 
iball ne*«r delode mo. I know thee now u readily by thy 'neard aa by 
thy TJaage. It is a biind goow that knoweth not' a fox ftmn a fern-bush ; 
uid ■ fboUsh fUlinr that cumot diwem craft from ct ' 



§ 300. For expressing this continuity in the thought, 
language provides, — 

In the first place, a great variety of words designed 
for this very purpose ; 

Secondly, It allows the use of many forms for this 
object that are also employed for other purposes of 
speech ; and, 

Thirdly, It admits of a peculiar stractnre of the sen- 
tence which is adapted to this sole end. 

How great an excellence this is In speech is shown at once 
in the fact that the human reason in the framing of speech 
has contrived and furnished so many expedients for binding 
discourse logetfaer, which without them is justly compared to 
" Band without lime," * It is one of the peculiar excellences 
of the Greek tongue Uiat it abounds in such counectives, 
which, while they show the relations of the thought, at the 
same time give to the expression of it cohesion and compact- 
ness. 
Of proper connectives we have in language, — 
1. Coiyanctions of the different species, as copulatives, 
■ Arena aine calce. — Bmtca. 
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disjuDottTM, adverudves, conditionalB, illatives, 
tjyea, etc ; 

8. B«latiTes of all kiudB, wbelber prouoqps or each ad- 
, verbs as accordingly, tJmi, etc^ and adjectives of order and 
others; 

3. Forms of eipreasion appropriated to tMs object, tia"lo 
eontinue,'' " to adi^ etc 

In the general stroctore of the sentence, also, the properly 
of oontinuousness or its oppowte nuy be r^reeented to a 
great degree. The length, the implication, and int^dqiend- 
euce of the parte, 4he arrangement of the several members, 
the imagery, whether derived more from individual objects 
or extended scenes, from particular features or connected 
parts — all these various aspects of the eeut«nce may ezhilrit, 
more or less, the continuous or the fragmentary character of 
die thought. 

It should be observed, in this connection, that much will 
depend on the particular habits of the individual- speaker 
whether his style will more naturally be cmtiiiuous or sen- 
tentious and abrupt Simplicity, eamest^eea, and directness 
incline more to short, disconnected expressions. Expanded 
views, fullness of thought, cautioiisnesB, and wariness lead 
to a more extended, connected, and contjutuous style. Con- 
tinuonsness is an excellence only when it is natural. A 
broken, abmpt, saltatory style, unless obvioosly determined 
by tlie character of tlie thought, never pleases long. Even 
the pithy sententiousness of Lord Bacon's s^le wearies. 
Strong thought may save such a style ; it is not commeoded 
by it. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OF KATVBJkLSRtS IS BTThX, 

§ 301. Naxubalmess ia a property which appears 
in style so far as it represents the .particular state of 
the speaker's mind at the time of speaking. 

The other two snbjective propertaes of style are general, 
being founded on the natnre of thought. NataraIae«B is 
founded on the peculiar mental ctwdition of the individnal 

Every one has his own modes of thinking. He has his 
own modes of viewing tratii. His feelings have their own 
peculiar characteriBtici. The same ideas, even, passing 
throng two different minds, or through the sune mind at 
different times and in different circumstances, become to a 
considerable degree modified in their character. 

Every one has, ^so, his own manner of expresuon. His 
range of words is peculiar. The Btmctare of bis sentences 
is pectdiar. His forms of illustration, his images are pe- 

Every writer and every speaker, thus, has his own man- 
ner. One is more difiuse, anoUier more concise ; one more 
lean and jejune, another more copious and luxuriant ; one 
is more florid, another more pbun ; one more dry, another 
more rich and succulent; one more nervous or vehement, 
another more feeble or tame ; one more neat and elegant, 
another more careless and loose ; one more elevated and 
stately, another more familiar and free. The speaker's own 
manner beet becomes him. While he is careful to avoid 
poutive faults, and particularly those of excess, to vary and 
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enrich with all the varions excellencea that can be adudtted 
into his style, he Bhonld still preserve his own maimeF, as 
scarcely any thing is more offensive than a strained, affected, 
unnatural style'of expreauon. For the purpose tS forming 
a style, it -nay be safe to select a model and strive to imitate. 
This may, iiideed, be recommendofl mthia certain Ivuits 
and in strict subjection to certain principles. Even here, 
however, the better course is to study tiie different elements 
of expression or properties of style, and exerdse on those 
especially in which there is consciousness of deficiency, 
u^ng other writers or speakers remarkable for those proper- 
ties rather as exemplifications than as models for imitaticHi. 
Bat when actually engaging in the work of conveying 
thooght (ind feeling to others, the speaker or writer ahoold 
banish from his mind all thonght of this or that style or 
maimer, and allow a fi-ee, spontaneous expression to his 
thoughts. Reason mtist, indeed, preside over all discourse. 
But its infinenco in securing rational discourse should be 
exerted ratherin determining and shaping the mental habits, 
and thus impresung its high character on every exertion of 
the mind while the life and beauty of spontaneous action is 
still preserved. This is, indeed, the end and object of all 
true intellectual discipline. Eioessive care, at the time of 
constructing discourse, to preserve from every thing fenlty, 
may be injurious. In writing, at least, it is better to write 
freely and correct afterward. In training, this freedom can 
be secured only by confining the study and practice to spe- 
<nfic elements and processes. Each should be practiced by 
itself, (ill it shall be fiiUy mastered and so cause no distrac- 
tion in subsequent practical efforts. 

\ 802. Naturalness in style respects the person, the 
of&cial character and standing of the speaker, and the 
snbject and occasion of his discourse. 

§ 803. The pergonal charactemties of style are de- 
termined rither more directly by the habits of thought, 
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however formed, peculiar to the individual speaker, or 
more indirectly hj his physical habits. 

There is a alngiilar beauty in that style which is die free 
and unforced expression of the speaker's own thoughts, with 
all their (jecoliar characterifitiCB. It must yet be ever borne 
in mind that low thoughts and low imagery, even although 
expressed naturally, must necessarily be offensive. It can- 
not therefore be too earnestly enjoined on the mind that is 
forming its habits and character to shim with the utmost 
care every thing that can vitiate its taste, debase ita sen- 
timents, or corrupt the verbal and sensible material in which 
its tJionghts are to embody themselves ; and to cultivate 
assiduously, on the otlier hand, familiarity with all that is 
pure and ennobling in thought and sentiment, and all that 
is lovely and beaudM in language and in tiie various kinds 
of sensible imagery employed in expression. Both of these 
objects should be kept distinctly hi view, namely, the purity 
and elevation of the thought itself, and the material which is 
used for embodying thought. Every man has, in an impor- 
tant sense, a language of his own. Both the range of words, ' 
and the sensible objecU and scenes, as well as all the various 
means of conunnoicatins and illostrating thought, are, within 
certun limits, peculiar to the individual. Hence arises tiie 
imperative necessity of care and labor in providing for a 
pure and elegant as well as a natural expression of thought 
by avoiding all low associations both of words and images. 

The physical condition and habits of the speaker have 
much to do with his style. Speech is, materially, a physical 
effort; and must, conseqnently, be vitally affected by the 
condition of tie body. Especially do the more proper vocal 
organs, or those parts of the body which are more directly 
concerned in speaking, exert an infinence on style. The 
culture of the voice in elocution is, tlierefore, important to 
the bluest skill in constructing discourse for delivery. In 
preparing such ^scourse the writer will ever, even if un- 
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ocnMaotuly to huosel^ oodbdIi his powen of uUenuea. 
Obttervation abundaDtly ahows how & naturally ima^ualiYe 
and highly impasaioned style may be gradually <^ianged into 
one that is dry and lame by the conliuoed inflaence of the 
GODviction of an inability (4}proi^at«ly U> deliver strongly 
impassioned disoonrse. A oouscioiu power and sldU to 
express widi effect the moat highly wrought disconrse will, 
on the other hand, ever be stimulating to the prodncdon of 
it. Indeed, the imagined effect of his wri^ng as pronounced 
by himself will ever control the writer in preparing thonght 
for commnnication to othere. He will not writa sentences 
that he cannot pronounce, on the one hand ; and, on tbe 
other, he will be secretly prompted to write in such a man- 
ner as best to display his skill in delivery. 

While naturalness requires that disooune be a free repre- 
sentation of the speaker's own mind and character, it forlndii 
all ostenlatiou of peculiarities. This &iult of manrteritm is 
always exceedingly offensive. 

§ 804. The official character eatd itattding of the 
speaker shotild ever eo control style as that while it is 
not saffered to predominate in his attention at all over 
bis subject or tbe design of bis discoarse, it yet shall 
prevent every thing incompatible witb snch ofBcial 
standing. 

The regard which the speaker must pay to his official 
standing and relations must be a controUing cme ; and yet 
only in subordination to that which he is to pay to other 
things. Official propriety is only one, and a subordinate 
one, of those spedea of propriety which must appear in dis- 

§ 305. Z^ mih^ect and the occasion of tbe discourse, 
BB tbey moat affect strongly the mind of the speaker, 
will also leave tbeir impressions on hb style, in render- 
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ing it more eanieBt and elevated, more stately and dig- 
nified, or more light and familiar. 

The diatinclion of the high, the low, and the middle styles 
of oratory recognized by the ancients was founded mainly on 
the subject and the occasioQ of the discourse. Other things, 
it is trne, were r^arded in the disdncldon, as personal pecul- 
iarities. Homer Uius distributes tlie difierent styles among 
three of hia leading characters,* Still, when the attempt 
was made by rhetoricians M determine the province of these 
separate styles, they generally fell back on the subject. Thns 
Cicero : " Is erit igitur eloqaeus, qui poterit parva aununisse, 
modica temperate, magna graviter dicere." — Orai. 29. 

The following will serve to illustrate what different char- 
acter the occa^on or the subject will impress on style even 
when the same thought is to be conveyed. Homer thus 
describes the morning : — 

" The BsS^D mom, witb early bluBhea spread. 
Now roBB refulgent from TithonuB' bed, 
With new-born day to gladden morlal sight, 
And gild the couiBe of heaven with eacred light." 

Butler, in his " Hudibras," thus describes the same scene : — 

" The Bun had long eince in the lap 
Of TlieCi* taken ant hie nap; 
And, like a lobster bailed, the mom 
From black In red tMgan to tarn." 

Burke, in his speech on " Conciliation with America," was 
led to speak in the following terms of the rapid increase of 
population in the colonies : — 

" I can by no calcntation joBtl^ myself in placing tbe number below two 
millioDa of Inhabitaiita oT our own European blood and color; besides at 
least five hundred (houeand otheta, who form no inconeiderable part of the 
■whole. This, air, i«, I believe, about the true number. There is aa ocea- 
-woEi to exaggerate, when plain truth is of so much weight and importanr^. 

' £■ ipsa genera dicendi jam antiquitus tradita ab Homero sunt tiia in 
tribns; magniflcum in Ulyxe et ubertum, aubtile in Menelao et cohibitum, 
mixtnm nioderatuiuque in Nestore. — GtU. VII., 14. See also Quint, tnii. 
OnU.Il.,17,S; XII.,I0,63,e4. Cic. Orot 33-39. 
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But wbatfaar I pot the pmant Dmnben too high or loo law ii ■ nutt«r »f 
liltle moment. Such is th« atnngtli with which population ihools la th&t 
part of tlie world, that, >tita the oombera aa high ae wo will, whilst the di»- 
pota coDtiDOM the eiaggeraliDn anda. Whilst wa are discossiug anj given 
nugnitnde, thaj- an grown to it. Whilst we spend oar timo in deliberatiiig i 
on the mode of gorerning two millioni, we shall find we have miHiona more 
to maoage. Toia children do not grow tutor from iofluHT to manhood, 
than tlie7 spread from fhmilies to c<Hnmuiiitiea, and fnnn Tillages to 
nations." 

Dr. Johnson, in his pamphlet entitled " Taxation no Tyr- 
annj," aiming at aa entirely opposite object, to disparage the 
colonies, uses the following language in~ respect to the eanae 

" But we are soon told that the continent of North America contains Ihree 
millions, not of men merely, bat of whigs, — of wUgs Sciee for liber^, and 
disdainftal of dominion ; tiailiey multiply tBiAlht/tcuiidUg of their oioamt- 
lle-Molsi^ sD that eveir qoartei of a oentoiT' doubles their numbem." 
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CHAPTER I. 

OENEBAI. VIEW. 

J 306. The Objecttive Proferties of style are 
those which are determined to discourse by a regard to 
the effect on the mind addressed. § 244. 

The objective properties presupjmse the other two classes 
of properties, and are founded, in part at least, upon them. 
They differ, sometimes, only in degree ; as clearness, which 
is an objective property, may often be only significance in 
a higher degree, which is a subjective property. Enei^, 
also, another objective property, presuppoees harmony, an 
absolute property, as well as others of that class. But it 
may be necessary, however, for the sake of effect, often to 
regard those other classes of properties more than would 
otherwise be required by any consideration of the nature of 
style. 

But this objective use of language, for effect on other 
minds, requires some characteristics of style that are distin- 
gaished trom the absolute and subjecdve properties, not in 
degree merely, but also in kind. Many of the figures of 
speech, so called, for instance, are of this character. 

The circumstance that the objective properties presup. 
pose those of the other classes, and are founded in part upon 
them, will account for the fact that, in some cases, (he con- 
sideration of the same property may belong i 
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differeat parts of rhetoric* Hiere is, notwtthatandiDg, aa 
obvious and radical distinction between the dasBes. 

^ 307. The Objective Properties are all iit tlieir 
nature relative, and mnst vary with the various charac- 
ter of the miDd addressed. 

It is hardlj necessary to advance any formal iUastnttions 
of the truth of this proposition. What is clear to one miod 
may be obscure to another. AVbat is impressive and beautiful 
to one may be doll and dry to another. 

It is still to be observed that all minds have common 
properties ; and there are laws applicable to all alike, which 
oontrol the exercises of the intellect, the feelings, and the 
taste. There are, consequently, principles of style which 
are fonnded on the general and invariable character of Hie 
hnman mind. Those characteristics which render a discourse 
clear to one mind will, to a certain extent, be requisite to 
make it so to every other mind. 

§ 308. The Objective Properties of style are Clbak- 
MESB, Eneroy, and BEAtrTT. 

It is obvious that in order to aSect another mind to the 
highest degree by discourse, it must not only contaiu tliouglit, 
— be significant — but also be susceptible of ready interpre- 
tation. It must be clear. 

In order, further, to a vivid effect upon the intellect and 
feelings, discourse must bear on its hct: the character of life 
and vigor. The thought must be addressed in lively, glow- 
ing language. Discourse mnst be energetic. 

Once more, the same end of discourse cannot well be 
effected without regard to the aesthetic properties of the 
mind ; in other words, without regarding the taste of those 
addressed. Discourse must be in taste or hemitiful. 

• It msy be proper to terasrk here, thst in order to avotd nnneceMuy 
repetiliaii, eome obserFatiuns are made under one class of propeitiea niiich 
might propurly fall under another. 
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These three properties are all which a consideradon of the 
effect of diaconrse reqnireB in style, exclusive of those which ' 
the nature of language and the mental condition of the 
speaker impoee. 

J 309. Of the three Objective Properties of style, 
Clearness is, Id order of importance, the first and most 
indispensable ; Energy ia next in importance ; and Ele- 
gance last and lowest. 

Clearness is moat indispensable, since if disoourse is not 
understood, it cannot be felt Just bo fer as it is unintel- 
ligible, it foils of its very end. Wherever, therefore, clear- 
ness comes into collision with energy, it should have the 
precedence. Bat yet, as clearness is a property that admits 
of d^rees, and what is slightly obscure may be still intelligi' 
ble, although only with effort, a Ugh degree of energy may 
sometimes be properly preferred to a slightly increased 
degree of clearness. 

Further, energy must be obvionsly regarded, in all proper 
oratory, as of superior importance to elegance ; while, at the 
same time, it may be expedient to sacrifice a little energy to 
gun a high degree of beauty. 

The character of the discourse will, however, affect the 
relative properties. In explanatory discoarse, where the 
object is to inform, clearness is decidedly the ruling property ; 
and its claims &r outweigh all others. In conviction, enei^ 
rises relatively in importance, and may properly require some 
sacrifice of clearness. Still more is this the case in excitation 
and persuasion. Fassiou, here, sometimes triumphs over 
reason ; and sympathy outruns argument Wherever, again, 
vehement feeling enters into discourse, energy should strongly 
prevail over mere elegance. On the other hand, in gentle 
excitement of feeling, elegance is elevated, relatively, to a 
higher rank. 
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OF CLEABNEBS VX BTTXE. 

§ 810. Clbabness in style requires that the thought 
be BO presented that the mind addressed shall appre- 
hend it readily and without labor. 

It is not enough that the speaker himself readily appre- 
hend the thought, or that the discourse be clear to himself; 
OF that it may be readily intelligible to a oert^ class of 
minds. Clearness, as a relfltive property of style, (§ 307,) 
requires that the particular mind addressed be regarded, and 
that care be taken to adapt the discourse to its capacity of 
apprehension. 

Nor, Airther, is it enough that even the mind addressed 
shall, on sufficient study and reflection, be able to make out 
the sense. The discourse, says Quiutilian, should enter the 
mind, as the sun the eye, even although not intently flsed 
upon it ; so that pains are necessary not merely that the 
hearer may be able to understand it, but tliat he can iu no 
way fail to understand it* 

§ 311. Clearness depends on a right consideration of 
four diflferent things in discourse, namely : — 

1. The kind of words employed; 

2. The number of words ; 

S. The representative imagery ; and 
4. The stroctnre of the sentence. 

* tit in animnm ^aa oratlo, at kI in ocuIob, etiamu In eam non inUnda- 
tar, incnnat Quore non, ut inlelligere poesit, eed at Dmuino posiit noa 
intelligere, cnmiiluni. — Ornl. /fU(. [II,, a, 23. 34. 
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§ 312. The kinds of words to be preferred for the 
sake of securing clearness, are — 

1. Such as are grammatical, in opposition to barbar- 

2. Anglo-Saxon words ; 

8. Such as are'not equivocal or ambiguona ; and, 
4. Simple and specific, in distinction from the more 
generic. 

AU the varieties of barbarisms enamerated in § 289, are 
to tlie popular uiiiid generally obscure or unintelligible, just 
BO far as not in use. It should be remarked, however, that 
whether barbarisms are clear or otherwise to a particular 
mind, depends on the circumstance of its having been 
femiH'' with them or not. To the scholar, archaisms are 
not always obscure ; nor to the man versed in a particular art 
or science are the technicalities of that art obscure. Thej 
may be to him, indeed, the clearest of all classes of words. 
But so &i as discourse is intended for the popular mind 
generally, all barbariuns should, fiir the sake of clearness, 
be avoided. 

When, on the other hand, the discourse is addressed to a 
particular class of minds, the words more &miliar to that 
class are preferable as condudve to clearness. An address 
to sailors may, thus, consistently with clearness, abound 
with nautical terms. 

The following sentences are faulty in respect to the use of 
this species of words : — 



"He that works b; ThessiUc ceremonies, by charmg and neaaenBe 
words, b; dgores Mid insigmflcant characteriams, by images and by tags, 
by circlea aod unp«rftet naisea, hatb mare advantage and real (ills to the 
opportunitieB of miBcbief, by the eureing tongue." — J. Taylor't Sermont. 
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Anglo-Saxon words, aa belonging to the origin^ stock of 
our language and constituting the truly vemacular part of it, 
BO to speak, are more aignificim't and intelligible U> the B^- 
Ijsh mind than those of LatJn or French origin, and ^re on 
(his acGonnt to be preferred. Even radical words of Latin 
origin with Anglo-Saxon t^rminalions sro, often, more ex- 
pressive and clear than those regularly formed with I^tin 
tanuinatioas. Hence, perhaps, it is we find so many hybrid 
tenuB in oar language, such aa bicitbtttt, pattivmieit, tar- 
dituu, instead of lucidity, etc. 

It is to be obserred, however, that in order to greater 
predsion and exactness in the use of language, words of 
different slocks have become appropriated, respectively, to 
di^rent shades or applications of the general idea denoted 
by the original word. Words of Latin derivalioQ have, 
thus, in mauy cases, been introduced £» the purpose of 
denodng only one specific shade of the general meaning 
which is expressed by the looper word, both in the Anglo- 
Saxon and the Latin language. Hence, inasmuch as preda- 
ion is an element of clearness, a Ladn word denoting such a 
particular aspect of the general idea may be more dev than 
the corresponding term of Anglo-Saxon origin. Tbns the 
words human, fiMncms, and manl}/ have originally the same 
ugnification ; so also, journal, diary, and dai^ ; iffneota 
xai^fiery. 

In such cases, the Ijatia word will oflen be found to be 
most perspicuous. 

Eqmvocal words are found in four different classes of 
words : 1. Primitivet, to which use has somehow appropriated 
differ^! significations, of which kind of words the Dumber 
is considerable in all languages ; as coin, which signifies a 
comer or wedge, and also a die, or mouey stamped by a die ; 
hebn, which denetes both a defense for the head and the in- 
t by which a ship is steered. 
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The relalJTe pronouns vih), which, and that are used bolfa 
to limit and also to explain the word or words to which they 
refer. They are used in defiuitives or in epithet clauses, 
and are either definitive or explie<Uive. 

They are definitive or determinative in the foUowing : 

The man that endureth (« the end shall be aaved. 

ThK remone, vhich itmies in refbrmation, is true npentance. 

They are e3j>licative, that is epifhetg, in the following 



Han, who is bom of woman, ia of few days and ibll of trouble. 
Godlinesa, wbicb irith contentment ia great gain, hu the promiBe of the 
prasent life and of the iutore. 

They are more or less equivocal in the foUowing : — 

I know that all irordB which are ^gns of complex Ideas tbmiah matter 
of mistake and cavil. 

2. Derivativet and compounds ; as mortal, which has both 
an active and a passive sense, as in the sentence, "As for such 
animals as ate mortal or noxious, we have a right to destroy 
them ; " contmaptxon, as, " Your majesty has lost all hopes 
tS any future excises by their consumption ; " and in com- 
pounds, overlook, as, " The next refuge was to say, it was 
overlooked by one man, and many passages wholly written 
by another ; " disekwge, as, — ~ 

" 'T is not a ciime to attempt what I decree, 
Or if it were, diachatgg the crime on me." 

Orgden'i jEntld. 

3. Mfiected words, or those which are equivocal in con- 
sequence of a umilarity of inflection in diiferent words ; as, 
f She united the great body of the people in Aw and their 
common interest;" "I have long since learned to lilii' 
nothing but what you do" 

' 4. Words which, unequivocal in themselves, become equiv- 
ocal hy their connection in tha sentence, as in the following 
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The vpnaeiit is very pUnaibls, cettainly , if not entirelj GODclaaJTiK. 
Tlw Itctnn vu wall atUaded uid gaterallf into^iluig. 

B^oivoc&l words are either properly ambiguous, or bomou- 
juxtaa. A fmptriy anMguout word ii one which haa come 
to be used in different ugnificatjons, as, nenwu, which means 
tiUier ofgtrong iiervet or of weak nervet. Homonym* are ^^rds 
which, of a different ori^n, liave accidentally assumed the 
tame form, as mow, a heap, and moM, a Catholic religious 
MTvice. 

Individual and more specific wor^v'are to be preferred 
to those which are more generic, becanse individual and 
apedfic objects are more easily apprehended than abstract and 
generic. 

^ 813. Clearness, as depending on the number of 
words, requires the least number that will lolly ex- 
press the thought. 

While brevity in expresuon ia thus favorable to clearness, 
as the mind more readily grasps what is presented to it in a 
narrower compass, still this principle is not to be accepted as 
of absolnte and unqualified authority. While mere multipli- 
cation of words — mere verboseness — is opposed to clear- 
ness, expansion of the thought is not unfavorable, but often 
necessary. 

Brevity, thus, is opposed to clearness whenever — 

1. Through want of copions and ample illustration, the 
thought is not held up suScientiy long before the mind for 
thorough apprehension ; or, 

% For want of completeness, the whole thought is not 



Differenl minds differ much in regard to quickness of 
apprehension. The speaker should, therefore, inquire care- 
fully of himself, whether through natural dullness of appre- 
hension, or through want of familiarity with the subject, 
the mind addressed requires more or less time for contem- 
plating the thought in order to apprehend it ; and amplify or 
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expand it accordingly. He should, likewise, consult the 
Btate of the hearer's* mind at the time. When the mind is 
excited and attentive, the apprebenMOn is quicker than when 
it is dull and uninterested. In the more animated parts of 
the discourse, accordingly, greater brevity is admissible. It 
is tjien less necessary to amplify the thought — to carry out 
the expresuon to perfect completenees. Brief hints and 
suggestions may be snffident to put the hearers in possession 
of the entire thought 

Sepetitioa is generally to be preferred to obscurity or 
ambiguity. Dr. Campbell exemplifies this principle by the 
following passage, in which the words his father are repeated 
three times without disagreeable effect: "We said to my 
lord. The lad cannot leave his father ; for if he should lei^ 
his father, his fatiier would die." 

The following sentences are faulty in this respect : — 

If he delights id these stadiee, he can hare euongb of thsm. He maj 
bai7 bimMlf in them as deepi; es he pleasea. He may revel in them in- 
ceaeantlj, and eat, drink, and dothe himself with them. 

How immense the difference beCireen the pious and pro&oe [instead of 
&e prottoe}. 

^ 314, The representative imagery employed for the 
communication of thought should, for the purpose of 
clearness, be derived from such objects and truths as 
are familiar to the mind addressed, and also be in 
itself susceptible of a ready interpretation. 

Tliis element of clearness is founded upon the symbolical 
properties of language, § 281. From the very nature of 
language, regarded as symbolical or picture-like, it will be 
obvious that the symbol or picture itself must be known by 
the hearer or he cannot interpret it. Here the same obaer- 
Tations apply to some extent that have been already made in 
reference to words of popular use. While all minds may 
be supposed to be conversant with the great phenomena of 
Ifature that daily exhibit themselves to the senses, yet even 
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these specifically differ in diSerant parts of the earth. Hence 
the iuhabitaut of sunny Greece may readily understand 
language that pictures the thought and sentiment throu^ 
images drawn from Iiis own daily observation, which would 
be unintalhgible to one who dwells under a colder and a 
cloudier sky. The representative imagery of the Bible waa 
donbllesa clear to the orientalbt for whom more immediately 
it was written, while it is oAen extremely obscure and no- 
intelligible to others. A style that abounds in cUaeicsl 
imagery is clear to the scholar, but unmeaning to the ua- 
edncated. The sermons of Jeremy Taylor, which employ 
this kind of representative imagery to a great extent, woold 
en^rely fiul of effect, from their unintelligibleness, on a 
cfflnmon aodieuca. Those discourses, also, which, to ao 
audience familiar with tlie Scriptures, are perfectly clear, 
we know from actual occurrences are unmeaning even to 
an intelligent mind that has not been conversant with 
tlie Bible. 

Further, even when the mind addressed may be supposed 
to be fitiniHar with the sources of the imagery, care is neces- 
sary to present it in such a manner as that it shall be easily 
intelligible. 

The following are exempMcadons of offenses against 
titese principles of cleamesa : — 

" They tbought there ms no life after thiaj or if there were, it was vith- 
ont pleasure, and every soul (hrust into a hole, and a doner of a span's 
length allowed for bis rest, and (at his walk ; and in the shades helow, no 
namberiDg of healths by the numeral letters of Phileninm'g name, no fat 
mulleta, no oysters of Lucrintta, no Lesbian or Chian wines. Therefore 
now enjoy the delicadas of Nature, and fed the descending wines distitted 
through the limbeck of thy toDgue and larynx, and snck The ddicioua 
juices of fishes, the marrow of the laborious ox, and the lender lard of 
Apulian swine, and the condited ttellies of the scirus; but lose no time, 
for the sun drives bard, and the shadow is long, and ' the da} s of. moumiDg 
are at band,' but the number of the days of darkness and the grave cannot 
be told." — J. Taylor: 

" So neither will the pulse and the leeks, Lavinian sansages, and the 
Cisalpine suckets and gobbets of condited hull's-lleeb, minister such delicate 
spiriti to the flunking man; bat his notion will be fiat as the noise of (he 
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^ 315. Clearness, aa depending on the structure of 
the sentence, is affected — 

1. By the use of the relative words in it ; 

2. By tiie arrangement of the different members ; 
and, 

3. By the interposition of parenthetical clauses. 

§ 316. Relative words may hinder clearness either 
by being too remotely separated (rom their antecedents, 
or by being of ambiguous reference. 

The following are examples of this class of &,alte : — 

a. Too remotely s^arated ; 
Qod beapetta favon on bia urvuita ever liberal and Ruthfiit. 

h. (^ amb^uous reference ; ' 

Lflias pRHoued to hia fttber Dever to abaodon bii (Hends. 

Dr. Prldeaux used to relate tbat when he brougbt the copy of bit " Coo- 
iteetion of the Old and New Testaments " to the bookseller, he told bim it 
WB> a dry subject, and the printing contd not be safely ventured upon nn- 
leae he coold enliven the ifork'nilh a little hnmor. 

ThOB 1 hare fairly given you, eir, my own opinion as well as that of a 
great majority of botb houses here, relating to this weighty affair; upon 
■which [ am confident yon may securely reckon. 

They were summoned occasionBlly by their kings, vhen compelled V 
tiieir vants and by tbeir foes to have recomse to their aid. 

He conjured the senate, tbat Cbe pniily of his reign might not be staine 
by tbe blood even of a guilty senator. 

He atoned for the murder of an innocent son by the execution perhaps 
<^ a guilty wiib. 

* Reinhard in his Memoirs and Ctmfesaiotta says, " I have always had 
considerable difficulty in making a proper useof pronouns. Indeed, Ihave 
taken great psins so lo use Ihem that all ambiguity by the reference to a 

attempt. . . . That it is difficult to avoid all obscurity of thid kind 
I am ready to ackuovtedge. It can often be done only by completely 
changing the train of thought and casting it into anotbet form." — Xettw 
IIL, Boston ed. pp. 102, 103. 
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Tb^ Inlimkcj bid ooDunencsd in the bftppier period, perlups, of their 
Vooth ud obscurity. * 

We do those tbin^ fteqneatly tbftt we repent nf ailerwuTda. 

" Sixtus the Fourth wu, if I nuBteke not, a great collecbir of books at 
least." — Bo&rtgbrtitt. 

" It ii folly to pretend In ann ODrselves against Ibe accidents at liffe, by 
heaping np treaenres, which notiiing can protect lu agaioat, but the good 
proridenco of our Heavenly Father." — Slierloct. 

" Men look with an evil eye upon the good that ie in othere, and think 
that their reputation obecurea them, and that their conunendable qualities 
do al*nd in their light; and therefore they do what thay can to cast a cloud 
over them, (hat the bright ehiaing of their virtues may not obscure them." 
— TiOmtm. 

"Tbia work in itt fqll extent, being now afflicted with an asthma, and 
finding the powers of life gradually declining, he had no longer courajge 
to undertake." — Johruon. 

^ 317. In respect to the arrar^emeni of ike members 
of a sentence, clearness requires — 

1. That the parts of the complex thought be pre- 
sented in their relative prominence and dependence ; 

2. That all modifying words and clauses be kept in 
close proximity with the principal words to which they 
belong ; 

3. That the order be such as to indicate the depend- 
ence and connection. 

1. Selation of leading and subordinate thought*. Ttia re- 
lation is not regarded in the following senteoces: — 

Ailer we came to anchor, they put me on shore, where I was welcomed by 
all mj tMends, who received me with the greatest kindness. 

In this sentence it is difilcnlt to tell which is the leading 
thought, or on which circumstance the writer intended to 
fix the attentJon of his readers. The unity of the sentence, 
by the &ilure to express the due subordination of the parts, 
is destroyed. The same fault is seen in the followitig sen- 
tences: — 

" The usual acceptation takes profit and pleasore fbr two difierent things, 
and not only calls the followers or votaries of them by several names of 
bn^ and idle men, but distingoishes the focultjes of the miud that are eon- 
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versADt about thenif cftlliag the opeiatJaiu of the Grat wisdom, and of the 
other wit, which ie » SaxoQ word, that is used to express what the Spaa- 
iarda and Italians call ingenio, ajid the French eiprit, both from the Latin ; 
but I think wit more peculiarly signifies that of poetry, ae may occur upon 
remarks on tLie Runic language." — Temple. ■ 

" He is supposed to ba^-e fallen, by his fiilher's death, into the hands of 
his uncle, a vintner, near Charing Croai, who sent him far some time to Dr. 
Busby, at Westminster; but,notintendiagtog:irfl Mm any education beyond 
that of tbe school, took him, whda he was well advanced in literature, to his 
own house, where the Earl of Dorset, celebrated for [latronage of genius, 

" " " ' " ' and cost of his 

2. Proximity of related ekmerUs. The following sentences 
ofiead agtunst this prmdple of clearness : — 

The moon was casting a pale light on the numerous graves that were 
Wiattered before me, as it peered above the horizon, when I opened the 
small gate of the church-yard. 

There will, therefore, be two trials .in this town at that time, which are 
punisbable with death, if a full court should attend. 

Hr. Dryden makes a very handsome observation on Ovid'a writing a 
letter from Dido to .^neas, in the following words. 

3. Order of dependence. In the following sentences it is 
difficult to determine which is the subject and which the ob- 
ject of the the verb : — 

And thus the son the fervent ure addressed. 

The rising tomb a lol^ column t>ore. 

In the following, the dependence of the italicized clause is 
obscurely represenlfid : — 

As it is necessary to have the head clear as well as the complexion, (o be 
perfect tn tiatpart o/Uaniing, I rarely mingle with the men, bat frequent 
tbe tea-tables of the ladies. 

In the following sentence, obscurity is occasioned by the 
poaitJon of the relative word-before its antecedent : — 

When a man declares in autumn, when he is eating tkera, or In the 
■piing, when there are none, that he loves grnpei. 

§ 318. Clearness is often violated by the introduction 
of long parenthetical clauses, and es|iecially of paren- 
theses containing other parentheses within themselves. 
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The writingB of the Apostle Pan], which are characterized 
more by energy than by clearness, are remarkable for this 
iutroductioa of l«ng and inTolved parentheses. A remark- 
able instance occurs in his Epistle to the Ephesians. The sub- 
ject of the verb is in the first verse of the third chapter, the 
verb itself in the first verse of the fourth. The following 
extracts famish further exemplifications of the some fault : 

" It wu an aocicDt tndition, that when the capitol wu rounded b; one of 
the Borotn Kings, the god Tcnniniu, who preaided over bouDduies, and 
wu lepnMUlsd according to tne ruhioa of that age, bj a large Btone, alone, 
among all the infbriar deiliea, rcAued to jield hia placs to Jnpiter himBelf.** 
— aittom'$ Bant. 

" The dMcripdon Ovid giTea of hi» Htnadon, in that firet period of liia ex- 
istence, KsmB, Bome poetical embeiliBhrnenM excepted, euch as, were we to 
reaaon a jiriori, wa should oonclnde he was placed in." — Laaeottep on Dt&- 



CHAPTER in. 

OF ENEKOT m 8TTLB. 

§ 319. Enebot 13 that property in style by meana 
of which the thought is impressed with a peculiar vivid- 
ness- or force on the mind addressed. 

This property of style has been variously denominated, as 
vivacity, sb^ngtfa, and energy ; all which terms, from their 
etymology, point at once to tlie nature of the property desig- 
nated by them. 

For &s sake of clearness it will be coavenient to consider 
this property in respect to its two species; as secured to 
style in accordance with the other properties, or only by a cer- 
tain deviation from these properties. See S 306. 

§ S20. Energy is either ^opCT- or _^r(i(tve. 

Proper Energy is secured to style in accordance 
with the other properties ; 

• FiGDHATiVB Energy, by a greater or less deviation 
Irom them. 

Without going out of the range of the other properties 
enumerated, it is obvious style may be more or less modified 
in accordance with their principles with a view to energetic 
effect. Such modifications, made with a view to such a 
vivid impresuon, come properly into consideration under the 
head of energy. 

But discourse admits of modifications with a view to 
energy, which are not properly dictated by any principles 
that belong to these other properties. It is often turned from 
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the tUrocUon ia which it would flow if those properdea alone 
ooutroUed it. The verbal ezpressiou of thought, as Uiiis 
turned from ib natural course, is termed figurative expres- 



} 321. Proper Energy, like Gleameas, depends on the 
kind and number of words employed, the representa- 
tive imagery, and the structure of tiie sentence. 

§ 822. Energy requires, in respect to the Hndt of 
teordt employed, that — 

Those of Anglo-Saxon origin be preferred to x>thers ; 

Those of national and popular use to barbarisms, 
whether foreign or technical ; and, 

The more specific to the more generic and abstract 

It is nnnecesuiry to add to the remarks already made 
under the head of Cleamees, § 312, in order to illustrate the 
truth and importance of this principle of style. It is suffi- 
dent to observe here that style admits of great modifications 
in respect to the kind of words habitually employed by the 
speaker, and that even great energy of thought may be lost 
in the selection of words that are wanting in Uiis element of 
expression. It cannot, therefore, be too earnestly enjoined 
on the forming speaker to study those authors assiduously 
who are distinguished for their use of Anglo-Saxon, the 
strictly vernacular, and the specific words of our language.' 
It will generally be found that the same taste and the same 
training which have led to the habitual preference of one of 
these classes of words, have made, also, the others most fiunil- 
iar and pleasing. Care should be taken to make these classes 
of words form the body of sound, — the material in which 
the thoughts moateasily and spontaneously invest themselves. 
That this is practicable ia proved by the &ct that men learn 
universally to think in tbe langui^ which is spoken around 
them. As we have authors who are characterised by this 
excellence and others who abound in Latin and French 
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words and idioms, it is obvious the former should be habit- 
ually studied aud committed to memory, while the others 
should be left for maturer reading. Conversation geueraUy 
prefers Anglo-Saxon vrords. Even Dr. Johnson himself, in 
the &miljarity and earnestness of his ordinary couversation, 
employed Anglo-Saxon wordsj which in his written discourse 
he unhappily translated into a LatJnised dialect.* Heuce the 
study of language as employed in common life is highly use- 
fal to the orator in this respect. 

§ 828. In respect to tie numb^ of words, the prin- 
ciple of enei^ is, that the utmost brevity consistent 
with clearness and with the other principlea of energy, 
be preserved. 

In the application of this principle, not only redundant 
words and phrases are to be avoided, but also, the more di- 
rect and simple forms of expreesiou are to be preferred to 
the more circnitous and prolix. Hence, often, the sentence 
should be wholly recast. 

The fbllowing sentences are fitulty in respect to this prin- 

I vent home lUl of a grtra many serioiu nflectiona. 
I eJuU gnppoee, tben, in older to tiy to acconnt for the vidon without a 
minda, that u Sool and hia compuij wer« joiiniefiag ahag tn Adr viafi 
" ttTBordinaiy meteor really did happen. 



It will often be greatly condudve to the energetic effect 

* Hacaolay, in an article In the E^iJmr^ Reeiea far 1331, ^ves the 
fbllowing exempliBcBtJona. In one oT Johnson's ikmiliar letters ha sajs, 
" When WB were taken up-stairi, a dirty fellow bounced out of the bed on 
which one ofoB was 10 lie." He records this incident in his JnameyUi iht 
SeMdei thns: " Oat of one of the beds on which we were lo repose, started 
op at our entrance, a man black as a Cyclops tVom (he forge." Sometimes 
he translated aloud, " The Selttarial," he said, "has not wit enough to keep 
It sweet;" then, slier a paose, "it baa not vitali^ enough to preserve it 
ffoat pabe&ctitHk." 
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<^ the whole expreedon, after having presented the thought 
for the sake of clearaess in a more extended form, to repeat 
it in a more condensed sentence. 

The following extract from Boiie will iiimieh an exem- 
plification: — 

" When the old feiid*! and chi<ralniu spirit offiaUg, which, hj tnaog 
king! from fur, freed both kinge aod taigecta ftom the precwtioD of Ijrr- 
iaa<f, ihall b« extinct in tlie minde of men, plots tutd (susudsCiobi will 
be antkipated b; pcerentive mnrder ind preveadTS canfiscBtioii, nnd tbit 
hing roll of grim and btoody mudnu, which fonn the political code of all 
power, bM standinc on its own honor, and th« honor ei thoae who ue to 
obej' it. _ Katgt iraS it (jproMf Jivm Jielicf, wAcn ti^acll ore rditU fnm 

§ S24. Energy requires the freest use of proper 
representative imagery. 

No principle of proper energy is mora important than 
this. Yet after what has been said on (his element of Bt^e 
under the heads of SymboUcal Properties, g§ 281-284, and 
Cleamesa, § 314, little need be added either to illustrate its 
proper charact«r or its claims to distinct and thorough study. 
Effective oratory depends more, perhaps, than on any other 
element, on the free use of sensible images, representing ab- 
stract objects or truth to the imagination throng^ concrete 
objects and scenes. In his " Art of Composition, or Proper 
Sentence Constmcdon," the author has classified the various 
kinds of symbols of thought, and presented the principles that 
govern them with copious exercises- The training in style 
thus rudimentally commenced should be prosecuted by the dil- 
igent study of the best orators and poets, for the special 
purpose of acquiring a command of imagery. In this study 
the imagery employed should be marked, reduced to its class, 
worked into the memory, impressed every way on the form- 
ing mind. There should be connected with this the diligent, 
habitual study of sensible objects and scenes as imaging 
thought The writiugs of Jean Paul Bichter, who made this 
study of natural imagery a spedal object, are worthy of a 
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carefiil study with reference to this property of style. The 
books of Job, of the Psahns, and of Isaiah, are also charac- 
terized by it 

The following are ezemplifieatioiia of this species of 



"Butwhilal expeotediDhiBduiag flight hie final mhi uid fall, behold 
him [JBing MiU bighst, and coming down souk apoa both houses of pirlia- 
ment. Tes, lie did make joa his qnaiT}', and yon alill bleed trom the 
woandsof hi< UIoqs. Toacroacbed, and Mill cronch, beneath hia rage-" — 
Bm-ke. 

" I have not allomd mjielf, air, to look beyond the Union, to see what 
mi^t lie hidden in the ink receea behind. I have not coolly weighed the 
chances of preserving liber^, when the bonds that unite us together shall 
b« broken asunder. I have not accustomed myselT to hang over the pred- 
]uoe of disunion, to see whether, with my short eight, I can fathom the depth 
of the ahysa below." — W^tttr. 

" When the Boat, resting as it were under the willows of exile, breathes out 
ita longing Tor its distant home, what else but melancholy can be the hej- 
BOte of its Bong ? " — ^ W. SthUgtl. 

" If a man meets with injustice, it is not required that he shall not be roused 
to meet it| but if he is angiy after he has had time to think upon it, that Is 
•inftil. The flame is not wrong, but (he coals are." — B. W. Btecher, 

"The world is not a platform where you will hearXhalberg |Hano-playiag. 
It is a piano manufactory, where are dust, and sliavings, and rasps, and 
MDd-papers. The perfect instniment and the maaic will be hereafter." — M 

" Because they cannot bail out the ocean with the hollow of tbeir band, 
the ocean becomes to them a tiling of doubtful existence." 

" The woond of conscience is no sear; Time oools it not with liiB wing, but 
merely keeps it open with his scythe." ^ fiicAter,, 

" In the burning-glass and magni^ing-mirror of coDsequences, hte shows 
us the Hght, playing worcns of our inner man us grown-up and aimed fu- 
ries and serpents." — Id. 

" His bonis were no mora barmoniously soimded out by Uie chime of lore 
and poesy, but monotononaly by the steeple-clock of every-day lontine." — Id, 

^ 325. Energy, in the structttre of the sentence, de- 
pends, — - __ 

First, On the preservation .of nnity in the general 
form of the sentence ; 

Secondly, On the right dispo^tion of the capital 
words and members ; and, 
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Thirdly, On the disposition of coordinate or correlar 
tave words or members. 

§ 32S. Ukity in a sentence is preserved by the pres- 
entation of but one leading subject, § 317, and bj the 
binding together of all the parts in one compact whole. 

The first element of tmity here mentioned — singleness of 
leading subject — has been sufficiently oonsidereii under the 
head of clearness. 

The second — compadness ^ appears m style in the peri- 
odic structure, g 269, in which the leading member of the 
sentence, being placed last, binds the whole t<^ther into 
one compact whole. 

The following are examples of the periodic structure : — 

While ill the FsgaD natianB contdder Religion u one part of Viitne, th« 
JnrB, an the contnry, tegmrd Tlrtoe U a put of Reli^oa. 

" For at gaUt never rose IVom ■ tme me of eni' rational facilities, so it ii 
very frequentlj Bubreisive of them. God forbid that pmdence, the firat of 
all the virtnea, oa well as the supreme director of them all, shcold erer be 
employed in the service of any of the vices." — Bwke, 

" There is something in the present business, with all that is honible to 
create aversion, so vilely loathsome as to excite disgust. It is, my loida, 
soielj superfluous to dwelt on the sacredaeea of the ties, wbicli tbose aliens 
to feeling, those apostates to hmnanity thai divided. In BDch an aaaembly 
as the one before which T speak, tbere Is not an eye but must look reproof 
to their conduct; — notaheart but must anticipate its condenumtioD." — 
Sitridaa. 

§ 327. The most conspicuous parts of the sentence 
being the commencement and the close, these parts 
should, when energy of expression is aimed at, be given 
to the capital or leading words and members. 

This principle forbids commencing or closing a sentence 
with, circumstantial words or clauses, unless it is desired to 
give them an eipphatic distinction. In merely didactic dis- 
course, such clanaea are admissible because they of^n con- 
duce to clearness and readiness of apprehension. In earnest 
oratory they can never be joslified except, as has been just 
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observed, when &.ej are made emphatic. Li this case, plac- 
ing them at tlie beginniug or the cloee at ooce gives them a 
high degree of force and impresBiveneBs. 

We find in the Latin language a bappy ezempltficatioa 
of this prisdple of energy. When Mucioa Sctevola in Livy 
wishes to tnm the attention of Forsenna on the iact that 
he waa a Soman, be says, Romanm siwn dvis. On tbu other 
band, when Gavins in Cicero's Oration against Verres was 
urging his rights as a citizen, not merely as a Roman, he 
says, (Xvis Romamta sam. Although the words are the 
same, the leading thought being different in the two cases, 
Livy places one word at the beginning of the sentence, and 
Cicero another! and both dearly from mere reference to 
energetic effect. 

The following sentences are faulty in this respect : — 

The other species of motion are incidentall; blended aho. 

Every nature yon perceive ia dther too excellent to (rant it, or too base 
ta be capable of it 

Seeing the delaji of repentance doth mainly rely upon the hopes end 
enconragement of a fiitare repealance, let us coaeider a little how unreuaa- 
able these hopes are, and how absurd the encouragement is which men lake 
ftom them. 

" But it ia ■bsnrd to think of jndgiiiig either Arioetc or Spenser by pre- 
cepts which they did not attend to." — Watioa. 

" There need no more than to make such a registiy only voluntary, to 
avoid all the difficaltiea that can be raised, and which are not too captious 
or too tririal to take notice of." — Tarq)le. 

** In like manner, if ■ person in broad daylight were &11ing asleep, to 
introduce a sudden darkness would prevent his sleep for that time, though 
silence and darkness in themselves, and not saddenly introduced, are very 
favorable to it. This I knew only by conjecture on the analogy of the 
senses when I first digested tbese obaerrationsj but I have since expe- 
rienced it" — Bmrhe. 

The foUowing extracts, on the other hand, furnish in- 
stances of this kind of energy : — 

In their prosperi^ my tMends shall never hear of me ; in their adversity, 

True liberty, in my opinion, can only exist when justice ia equally ad- 
minsleted to all, to the king and to the beggar. 
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11<*W, (0 I loilj M in &■ pranot biUnca, tuiTa I ofeMrrad that mtb- 
gwid of joMice which ProTidmc; hw pUced in the nilure of man. 

No: 1 am DO cmiawij — my ambiliaa vw to boH a place unong th« 
dtlirerea of mj coonliy — oot in power, not in pn^t, but io the gloiy <rf 
Uw uJuerementl S«ll my comitT)''! iadependenca Co France! and for 
what? A change of nuiten? Ho : bat fin ambitiai ! 

Under this apedes of energy may be ranked what has 
been denominated the Climax ,- or that atructure of the sen- 
tence in which tlie different members sncceed each other in 
order of strength or importaDce, the most impreaeiTe being 
placed lasL 
The following are examples : — 

In the middle of the day, at the moment of dMae wonfaip, when tbe 
miHiable hiubaod waa on hia kneet, dinictiug the prajen and the Ihaoke- 
giving of hia congregadon to thur God — that momeot did the inmo m 
lenetc. 

ImpoM upon me whatever bardibipe jon pleue ; give me nothing bnt tbe 
bread of Krrrow to eat; take from me tbe Aiend in whom I had placed my 
oonAdence i la; me in tbe cold but of pOTer^ and on the thomj bed of 
diMaae; let before me death in all its terrors; do all tliis, odIj> let me trust 
in my SaTiom*, and I will fear no eril — I will riie niperior to affliction — I 
will r^oice in my tribolatian. 

§ 328. In the arrangement of the sentence, further, 
coordinate and correlative words and members should 
be placed in corresponding parts, so as to answer to 
each other and reflect on each other, so to speak, their 
own force. 

"Hie Latjn and Greek langnages, through the variety of 
their inflections, admitted this species of energy to a much 
greater degree than most modem tongues. Ocero says that 
the following expression drew forth wonderftil applanse 
from the audience : — 

" Patris dictum aapiane, lemeritaa filii comprobavit." • 

■ Orator, M. Hie dichoreo tantm clamor coDcioDii exdtataa eat, at 
admirebile est. If the double trochee at the close had its effect, it Ig yet 
qiKstioDable whelher the energy of the expreraion ia not owiOK still more 
to the admirable arrangement of the worda, which are made moat perfectly 
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The following are from his orations ; the first from that 
fbr Idgarios, the second from the oration for Roscius Ameri' 

"NJhOhabet nee fijitona tarn mijiuqaainut poaaia, nee natuntna m«liufl 
qusin ot velis, consarTiis plurimoi." 

"Accusant ii, qoibna occidi paCnin) Sexti Botdi boDofblt; UUMUU dkit is, 
cui nOD modu luctum mora pttlrii attalit, venim etiom egettatem. Accu- 
aant ii, qui hutic ipsam jugalare aumme cupierunt; causam dtciC is, qui 
eljam ad ho« ibidem ante ocoloa vulmg trncidetiir." 

la our own langoage, the following sentences may be 
given as illastrationB : — 

Never before were no mau^ oppodng ialeiests, passiona, and principles 
commitCed to such a deei^on. On one (ride an attachment to the ancient 
order of thingi, on ibe other ■ pwsioiute desire of chui^; ■ wish in some 
to perpetoote, in olheis to dealioy ever}' thing; eveiy abuse sacred in the 
eyes of the former, every fbnndatioD attempted to be demolished by the 
latter; a jealous; of power shrinking ftom the slighlsat innovation, pre- 
tensions to freedom pushed to nudneea and anarchj ; superstition in all ita 
dotage, Imiuety in all its fur;. 

Sallen and severe without religion, profligate wilhont gayetf, yon live 
like Chailea the Second, withont being an amiable companion; and, for 
angbt 1 know, may die, as bis focher did, withoat the reputation of a 

§ 329. As frequently it may be desired to weaken 
and soften rather than to strengthen the expression, 
this object may be effected, for the most part, by 
means just the reverse of those which have been pre- 
scribed for imparting energy. 

The English language, from the very heterogeoeousness 
of its origin, allows, more than most other languages, this 

to answer to each other. "Patris" and "Blii" are at the extremes; 
" sapiens " and " temeritos " in tbe middle in juxtfpositiaa, and the one 
at the close, the other at the commencement of the respective members to 
which they belong; and Che unrelated word "dictnni " thrown as far aa 
possible out of view. The whole sentence is bound together by the verb, 
which, as the most important word, occupies the last place in Che sentence. 
We have, besides, the inversion of the object before the snbject. To all 
this is lo be added Ibe harmony of the whole. There is here a combina- 
tion of many excellences uf style. 
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Tariadon in the d^ireee of enet^. The same object m&j 
be represeiited by a skillftil orator in the strongest vividnesB 
and force or in the moBt indifferent tameness, eimply by 
means of a different selection from those words which are 
grammatically proper to the object. Here belong those 
expressions osaaUy denominated Eitphemitmg, which are 
employed to soften or weaken the impressioo made by the 
more appropriate representation. Here, also, belongs the 
anit-elimax. llie Ibtlowing are exemplifications t — 
1. In tie kind of umrd* ; 

The tout ctracladas with • patriotic wish for all biB persnasioii, by the 
cofunrnmatiaD of which there cui be no doubt th« hempen muiD&ctares 
of this country voiild eiperience a veiy couaidenble conBumptJon. 

Far when the iwtlew Gt«eka sat down 

So many yean, before Troy toim, 

And were renowned, u Homer writea, 

For wBll-aoled boota, no leas tham fights. 
Often • vei7 amall matter taikea away the marie of that beast whoM 
name aball not be mentioned here. 
i. Mtke number of wordt : 



3. In the tarangemeat of wordt : 
Partnrinnt montea, nascetnr ridicoloa mng. 

§ 330. Figurative energy is founded either, — 

1. On the kind and number of words employed ; 

2. On the representative imagery ; or, 

3. On the structure of the sentence. 

The most strictly philosophical treatment of figurative 
enei^. as well as of clearness, would represent it in the 
light of the absolute and subjective properties of style, and 
follow the method furnished by the analysis of those proper- 
ties. But both to prevent repetition and for convenience 
and simplicity, it may, perhaps, better be exhibited under 
the three heads named above. 
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§ 831. Those forms of figurative energy which de- 
pend on the kind of words employed, are denominated 
Trop&t, which may be defined as follows : — 

A Trope is a word employed for the sake of energy 
in a different import firom that which is proper to it. 

It ia obviouB to remark that tropes are figurative uses of 
the proper import of words. A tropical impropriety is de- 
nominated a cataehreds. 

A trope presupposes two objects which when compared 
resemble each other in some respect The name appropriated 
to the one is used to denote the other object. A trope 
is thus, as its name imports, a turn or change in the use of 
a word. 

§ 832. Tropes impart energy to style by represent- 
ing the object in a more individual or sensible form 
than the proper denomination of it ; and thus bringing 
it more impressively before the imagination, as seepter 
instead of dominion; Homer instead of the Homeric 
poems; Britain instead of the government of Great 
Britain. 

§ 333. Tropes may be distrlbated into two classes 
according as they are founded on a resemblance of 
properties, or a resemblance of relations. 

The former class may be denominated simple tropes ; 
the latter are called metaphors. 

AM tropes are founded on resemblance, or, more philosoph- 
ically speaking, on a more or less perfect identity. This 
partial identity or resemblance can always be traced even in 
the most remote cases. When we say, thus, " The crescent 
wanes," instead of, " The Mohammedan power declines,'' we 
first conceive of the flag of that power from ite characteristic 
symbol ; and then of the power itself Eixim the flag which 
represents it ; and in both cases the conception is founded 
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on aspetnes of local identitj'. The place of the crescent is 
Id the flag; and of the flag with the presence of the power 
or authority. Without this identity, the minil has no power 
to conceive of the object ropreeented. If the identity re- 
spect only one or two obscure particulars, or, iu other 'words, 
if the resemblance be but faint and dim. the trope is cata- 
chrettie — hanh and far-fetched. The explanation of trop- 
ical enei^ is hence obvious. By the trope, the mind ad- 
dressed is placed in a certain place or Ume or analogous rela- 
tion, fix>m which it yiews the object represented ; as in the 
trope " a boiitertmt multitude," the mind is referred to a furi- 
ous wind swelling and roaring, and in that sensible image per- 
ceives the characteristic given in the epithet to the " multi- 
tude." 

Hence, when a word originally tropical ceases, from £uml- 
iar use, to call up the sensible or singular object or scene to 
which it properly refers, it loses its tropical character. It is 
no longer turned irom its accepted import. Such is the tend- 
ency in the progress of language with all tropes. 

Here we find the explanation of the fact that the same 
discourse pleases an imaginative mind skilled in the use of Ian- 
guage and accustomed to refer the words to the sensible ob- 
ject which tliey originally represented, that, to another mind, 
seems wholly desUtuto of beauty. Here, too, is foniid the 
explanation of the peculiar energy and beauty of that species 
of style which puts the imagination of the reader constantly 
in the way of maMug this reference. 

These general observations apply with equal force to iha 
second class of figures or those founded on the representative 
imagery. 

§ 384, Simple Tropes are of two species : — 

1. Those in which the objects compared differ in 
quantity, whether nf extent or degree ; and, 

2. Those in which the objects differ in kind. 

A Trope of the former species is termed a Syneedoeh^ 
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as " Cicero " instead of " orator ; " "a aail " for " a 
vessel." 

A trope of the latter species is called a Metmiymy ; 
as " the fether of Jupiter " for " Saturn ; " " the grave " 
for " death." 

^ 835. Stneci>ochb is a trope in which either the 
part is put for the whole, or a species or individual for 
the class. 

Hxamples of the former variety are ; — 



" B; ihotaandt," fbr " great nombeiB." 
The following are instances of the latter variety : — 

BoBumitt protUo Tidor, fbi jBantmt. 

" Some village fompiltn that, vithdaiuitlvK breast, 

The little ^nntof his fields withnloodi 
Some mote ingloriaua MSMn here may rest, 
Sonu OotntMlI, guiltless of hiscoantr)''s blood." — Qrag. 
So thought (he countries of Demoetheues and the Spartaa; yet Leonidai 
is trampled by the tioud slave, etc. 

^ 386. When the whole is put for a part, or the class 
for the species or individual, the trope is still chilled a 
synecdoche. In this case, for the most part, the energy 
of the expression is weakened. 

" To appropriate to one's self," is more general language 
and leas forcible than " to steal." " He went to his rest," is 
a Bolter expression than " he died." The use of the plui-al 
" we " is thus less egotistical than the singular " I." 

§ 337. A Metonymy is a trope in which the object 
is represented by a word properly applied to something 
else that differs in kind from the represented object. 

The additional energy imparted to the expression by this 
trope is owing to the circumstance that the object is repre< 
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tented 1^ means of one more familiar, or more readily con- 
ceived, in consequence of its being single or cognizable by 
the senses. 
The different varietjes of this trope may be thus classified : — 

1. Caose represented by the effect, or vice wrta ,- as " gray 
hairs " for " old age ; " " Milton " for " Milton's writingB.'* 

This variety is ultimately founded on identity of time, as 
the following is on that of place. 

2. Substance by quahty, property, or acddent, and vice 
versa ; as, " the sun " for " the heat of the sun ; " " Brutus " 
for " inflexible firmness ; " " wealth counts ita cattle " for 
" the man <rf wealth," 

Here belongs the metonymy of the sign for the thing rig- 
nified, and the reverse ; as " scepter " for " dominion." 

3. The time, for what existed or transpired in it, and vice 
versa ; as, " antiquity " for " the men of antiquity ; " " poster- 
ity " for " the future." 

Under this variety is included the metonymy founded on 
proximity of lime. 

i. The place, for what is In it or associated with it, and 
vice verta ; as " Greece " for " the Greeks ; " " the forum " 
for "a judicial tribunal," or "judicial business." 

By the use of an epithet the trope is made more significant 
and vivid, aa : — 

Blreamng grief bis faded cbeek bedewed. 

Here ffrief, the cause, is tropically used for tears, the effect 
— the epithet streammg — properly characterizing only the 
latter. 

^ 338. A Metaphor is a trope in which the repre- 
sentatJOD of the object is effected by the use of a word 
properly denoting something analogous ; and is founded 
on a resemblance or identity of relations. 

A metaphor being founded on an identity of relation is by 
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iliifi difitingoiBhed irom simple tropes, (§ 333.) The natnre of 
die metaphor may be Been from the following illustrationa : — 

" Time had ptoiced hie venerable fronL" 

rhe word " plowed " is here used metaphorically. The 
use of it is justJfled on the ground of the analogy of the effect 
of literal plowing to that of time. In other words, what 
the driving of the plow is to the Boil, tJme was to the fore- 
head. The resemblance on which the metaphor is founded 
is obviously one of relation and not of properties. 

Oh I when [he giowUng iriads contend, and all 
The Bounding foreat flnctnatea in the storm, 
To ^k in vaim repose uid hear the din 
Howl o'er the Mteadj battlements — 

There is in these lines an accumulation of metaphors, all - 
deariy distinguishable by the characteristjc named from the 
simple trope. The winds are said to growl from the analogy 
of the efiect on the mind to the growls of a wolf. What 
growling is to the wolf, the noise of the storm is to the wind. 
So the motion of the forest is to the trees what the Jhtetua- 
tion of the water is to the waving sea. The same remark is 
applicable to " the howling of the din over the battlement." 
It is to be observed that in the first and last of these meta- 
phors there is, besides the metaphor, also, the figure of per- 
sonification. 

Metaphors, like simple tropes, are of two classes, which 
may be called Metaphors of Synecdoche and Metaphors of 
Metonymy. Thus in the distich : — 

Apollo bade me check m; fond desire, 

Nor on the vast TTrrfaeQian spread mj- little Bail. 

"Tyrrhenian" is a metaphorical synecdoche, being nsed 
for any large sea ; which is to a little hark what epic themes 
were to the lyric spirit of Horace. 
■!Fhe following is a metaphor of metonymy : — 

Or hiTe ye choBen this place 
After the toils of battle, to repose 
Yoni aearied tiriue t 
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" Yirtoe " is iiere used for the persona to whom it belong 
and " wearied virtne " ii a metaphor. 

§ 339. Figurative Energy as depending on the num- 
ber of viord* consists in a repetition or an omission of 
certain words which the ordinary forms of expression 
do not admit or require. 

^ 840. This class of figures includes Figurative Rep- 
etition and EUiptit. 

F1GITSA.TIVE REFETiTiOiT incInd«B ^tizeuxis where the 
word is immediately repeated without any intervening word 
or clause, as, " The introducers of the now-established prin- 
ciples of political economy may iairty be considered to hare 
made a great discovery ; a discovery the more creditable," 
etc. ; and Epanalepsig, where a word or clause intervenes, as, 
" The persecutions undergone by the Apostles furnished both 
a trial to their faith, and a confirmation to ours : a trial to 
them," etc. 

The repetition of connectives belongs to this class, and is 
called Polysyndeton ; as, " Such a man might fitU a victim to 
power ; but truth and reason and Ijj^erty would £ill with 
him." 

And tbs kipgg oftlie earth, and th« great men, and the ridi men, and the 
duef-captyuB, and the mighty men, and eveiy bond-nuui, and ererf free- 
man, hid thenuelves in the deiu and in the rocks of the mountains. 

Ellipsis is the omisaion of a word or words which would 
be supplied In the ordinary form of expression ; as, — 



The Ellipsis of connectives is termed Agyndeton ; as, Veni, 
vidi, vici. 

§ 341. Those forms of Figurative Energy which de- 
pend on &ie repreemtative imagery include three spe- 
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1. Those figures which consist in a change fo the 
nature or relations of the repi'esented object ; 

2. Those which consist in comparison or contrast ; 
and, 

3. Those which consist in a deviation from the or- 
dinary mode of expressing the mental condition of 
the speaker. 

§ '342. The first class of Representative Figures in- 
cludes those of Vision, Personifieation, and Hyperbole, 

Vision is a figure in which the object, although really re- 
mote, 18 represented as present in time or place. 

This figure, which ia founded on a represented change in 
the relations of tlie object to time or place, is exceedingly 
common ; and is found in style of all degrees of energy and 
vehemence. The following are illustrations r — 

" He WKS chosen : his farc«n «ere collected with the DlmoHt diligeace: he 
marched aa if toward Cyrrha. But now, farewell at ones tn all regard 
either to the Cyrrheans or the Locriangt He leati Blatea." — Danoithentt on 
the Omra. 

" The unhappy man, aireated as he was going to embark Ibi his native 
country, is brought before the wicked piteUir. With eyee dBrtin^ fury, and 
a,countenauce distorted with cruelty, he orders the helpleea victim of hia 
rage to be stripped, and rods to be brought; accusing bim, but without the 
least shadow of evidence, or even ofanapicion, of having come to Sicily as a 
spy." — (Seero egainit Verrea. 

"Advance, then, ye ftilure generations. We would hail you, as you rise in 
yonr long BucceBsion, to fill the places which we now fill, aud (o taste the 
blessings of existence, irbere we ara paeaing, anil goon shall have passed our 
own human duraUon. We bid you welcome to tliia pleasant land of the 
Fathers." — fFatter. 

The figtu^e in this last example is specifically denominated 
an apostrophe. It is in truth, however, a combination of vis- 
ion and apostrophe. § 344. 

Personification is a figure in which inanimate objects 
and qualities are represented as living beings. 

This likewise is a very common figure. Indeed, as many 
words in every language which were originally applied to 
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inanimate objects or mere qoalities only figuratively, have, 
by use, dropped their persoaifyiug character and are re- 
gard)^ a« proper terms ; bo, likewise, phrases and extended 
forms of representative imagery have become the ordinary and 
proper modes of representation. 

It is often conjoined with visioD, aod espedally with apos- 
trophe. 

" Bat look, the morn, io nuset mwde clad, 
WaOa o'er the dew ot jao high eutward bill." — Shabe^care, 

" With Buch deUy 
Well pleued, they slack tli^r course, tmd inanj a leagoe, 
Cheend witli the gnilefal grnelt, oU Octaa iinikt." — Millim. 
" Ye -wood! and wilds, nhose melanchaly gloom 
Accords with my soul's sadness, and draws finlh 
The tear of sorrow from my buntiDg heart. 
Farewell awhile." — iTome. 
The peculiar nature of the English language, which ap- 
plies no distinctions of gender to objects destitute of sex, 
makes the nse of this figure at once easy and forcible. The 
simple application of a personal' pronoun implying sex to an 
inanimate object at once invests it with personality. 

" Id like manaer, Liberty herself, Che last and best gift of God to his creat- 
nres, mnst ba taken just as she is. You may pare her down into baahfal 
regularity, and shape her into a perfect modelof severe, scntpulous law; bat 
iho will be Liberty no longer." — Brikine. 

" When Natural Religion has thns viewed both, ask her, Which is the 
prophet of God ? Bat her answer we have already had, when she saw part 
of this scene Ihroagh the eves of the cenlurion who attended at the cross. 
By him she spoke, and said: 'Truly this man was the Son of God.' " — 
Oflnpartion of lit ReHgion of CAriaf ami ^f Mohammed in Sherlock't Ser- 

The opposite of this figure, where a person is represented 
as a thing, has a similar energy in exposing a character to 
scorn and contempt. 

How in the name of soldiership and sense, 

Should England prosper, when such things, as nnootli 

And tender as a girl all essenced o'er 

With odors and as profligate as sweet; 

Who sell tbeir laurel for a myrtle wreath. 

And love when Ihey should flgbt : when such as these 
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Htperbolk ie a figure in which the object is represented 
as magnified or diminiEhed bieyond reality. 

Ab vision ia founded on a change in the relatiom of liie 
represented object, and personification on a change in its 
nature or kind, hyperbole is fbimded on a change in tlu de- 
gree of some of its propertdes or qualities. 

" I uw their diief, tall as a rock of ice; bii apear, the Or; hia shield, tho 
rising moon: heaatoa the shnre, Uke > cloud of mist on the hill." — Omati. 
" A lover may bestride the GoMBmer, 
That idles in the wanton BUniiaer air, 
Aadfetnotfall— so light ia vanity." — iSAaJteipMre. 
He iras the owner of ■ bit of ground not larger than a LacedemaoiBn 
letter. 

The minde of the aged are like the tooibe to which thej are approaching ; 
where, tboogb the brass and the laarble reniain, yet the inscriptions are ef- 
faced by time, and the imager? has moldered away. 

§ 843. The second class of RepresentatiTe Figares, 
being founded on a comparison of one object with an- 
other, includes those of Comparison Pr<yper and Simile, 
Conirmt, AUegory, and Allusion. 

This class of figures difi'ers £rom the first class iu this, that 
while the latter confine the view to the object itself and only 
represent it as changed in its relations, in its nature, or its 
degree, those of the second class go ont from the object it- 
self and represent it only through the light of some other to 
which it bears some resemblance. 

The couPABisON frofbb ia a figure in which the prop- 
erties or relations of the object are represented by means of 
similar properties or reladons in another object of the same 

The comparison differs from the metaphor chiefly in being 
more extended. It is not essential to the comparison that 
the words of comparison, " like," " as," " so," etc., be actu- 
ally expressed ; although tbe term " metaphor," or " meta- 
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phoricol comparison," is more commonly applied when those 
worda are omitted. The figure is in tliis case bolder and 
makifs a strouger demand on the imagination of the reiider; 
aa all the properties of the representative object are in form 
attributed to the other, and the rewler is left to distinguish 
Mid select from among them such as may be appropriate. 
The use of th« comparative particles and words, on the other 
hand, indicate only a partial resemblance. If the poet had 
■lud, " Bo not dumb, driven cattle," the erpresston, if al- 
lowed by the meter, would be felt at once to be stronger 
and bolder than the comparatiTe form which he adopts, — " Be 
not like dumb, driven cattle." 

The SIMILE differs only in form from the comparison. 
The term '-simile" turns the mind on the object to which 
the theme is likened as the prominent thing. In the simile, 
accordingly, the representative object is presented as the 
leading theme ; and (he represented as the subordinate one. 
In the comparison, on the other hand, the represented object 
is made the leading theme. Thus, a comparison would be 
in this form : " As when the tlmnder rolls in peals ; (he 
lightning glances on the rocks ; spirits ride on beams of fire ; 
and the strength of the mountain-streams comes running down 
the hills : so was the voice of battle." In the simile, the rep- 
resentative object would be presented as the leading theme ; 
as, " Thou haat seen the sun retire red and slow behind his 
cloud; night gatheriug round on the mountain; while the 
usfrequeat blast roared in narrow vales. At length the rain 
beatfi hard, and thunder rells in peals. Lightning glances 
on the rocks, spirits ride on beams of fire, and the strength 
of the mountain-streams comes roaring down the hills. Such 
was the noise of battTe." Differing thus slightly, the simile 
and the comparison are very commonly confounded. 

The comparison is happily employed to introduce meta- 
phorical expression, as : " Every acUon, like a statue, must 
first be modeled in the miserable wax of words." 

Contrast is a figure in which the object is represented 
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hj aoother similar object, but the attentioD is turoed od die 
opposition or points of difference lietweeu them. 

Contrast thus involves companson, since there can be no 
contrast between things entirely dissimilar. It differs from 
compaiison in this, that while it assumes the resemblance it 
goes further and dwells on the points of opposition or dissim- 

The destructioQ of a. dangeniu em>r which had widely extended ite 'do- 
minion is a glorious victory won by the Jriends of Crolh, armed only with 
the wcitpoiiB of faith. Such a conqueror no atieanu of blood Bccompaoyi in 
his Cram are no desolated fields. 

The ALLEGORY 18 but an extended simile, in which the 
comparative words are omitted. 

The allegory, the parable, and the fable belong to the 
same class of figurative forms of representation ; and their 
distinctjons are not nicely observed in the common use ot 
language. It is sufficient to remark of diem that the &ble 
is distinguished &om the proper allegory by being shorter 
and also by being narrative or historical. It is founded on 
an imaginary event; whereas an allegory maybe descrip- 
tive. The term parable is more strictly confined to allego- 
ries which are either narrative or descriptive, of a moral or 
religious character ; which are, moreover, founded on real 
scenes or events, as those of Christ. 

One of the finest examples of the allegory is in the eight" 
eth Psalm, from the eighth verse to the sixteenth inclusivL 

The " PUgrim's Progress," by Bunyan, is another fine en 
empliflcation of the extended allegory. 

Of the allegory Felltham has well said: — "Truth may 
dwell more clearly in an allegory or a moraled fable than in 
a bare narrative." 

The ALLUSION is a species of comparison in which, while 
the comparative words are omitted, the represented object is 
still made the leading theme. 

By this last characteristic it is distinguished from the alle- 
gory, in which, as in the simile, the representative object is 
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the leading theme. It difiers from one cUm of metaphors 
only in being more extended. ludeeJ, thia class of meta- 
phora, referring to a real scene or event, are denominated 
metaphorical aSunont, or aUuHve metaphiyrs ; as, " The self- 
seeking will betray his friend or brother with a Jndas-kiss." 
" The invisibility of the knight constitated a part of his great- 
nest ; and the Moaes-veil doubled the glory which it con- 
cealed." 

The following are additional illustrations of this class of 
figures: — 

" He [the imill poet] will take thiea grains of wit like the elixir, and 
projecting it upon the iron age, turn it immediatelj into gold. All the busi- 
new af mankiLd tian preaently vaniahed! the whole world baa kept holi- 
day : there have been no men but heroea and poets, no women bat nymphs 
and shepheTdesBes ; trees hare borne fritten, and rivere flowed plum-por- 
ridge. When he writes, he commonly steers the sense of his lines by the 
Thyme that is at Ihe end oflhern, as butchers do calves by their talis. For 
when he ha* made one line, which ia taaj enough, and has found out some 
Btordy hard word that will but rhyme, he will hammer the sense upon 
it, tike a piece of bot iron upon an anvil, into what form be pleases." — 8. 
BvlUr. 

" Some are called at age at fourteen, some at one-and-twen^, some never; 
bat all men lale enough ; (at the life of a man comes upon him slowly and 
insensibly. But as when the sud appnacbea toward the gates of the morn- 
ing, he first opens a little eye of heaven, and sends away the spirits of dark- 
ness, and gives light to a cock, and calls up the lark lo matins, and by and 
by gilds the fringes of B cloud, and peeps over the eastern hills, thnisting 
out bis golden home, like Ihosewhich decked the brows of Moses when he 
was forced to wear a veil, because himself had seen the face of God; and 
Etill, while ■ man lells the stoty, the sun gets up higher, till he shows a fkir 
taceanda ftill light, and then he shines one whole day, under a cload olten, 
and sometimes weeping great and little ihowers, and sets quickly ; so is a 
man's nttaa and his life." — J. Ta^. 
We l«ckon more than five months to harvest- 
That Marab was never dry. TSo art could sweeleD, no draught conld ex- 
haust its perennial waters of bitteruesa. 

§ 344. The third class of Representative Figures, or 
those in which the mental condition of the speaker is 
represented as different from the reality, may be dis- 
tributed into three species, according as they respect 
the personality of the speaker, that of the hearer. 
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or the natnre of the thought or feeling represented 
itself. 

The first species is probopop<sia, in which the speEJcer 
personates another; as where Milo is introduced by Cicero 
as speaking through his lips : " Attend, I pray ; hearken, 
citizens : I have killed Publius Clodius by this sword and by 
this right hand ; I have kept off his rage from your necks, 
which no laws, no coiu^ of judicature, could restrain," etc 

It is sometjmes joined with personification, in which case 
inanimate or irrational things are represented as speaking ; 
as in Cicero's fiist oration ag^st Catiline, the republic is 
made the speaker and addresses Cicero himself ; " What are 
you doing ? Are you euffering him whom you have found 
to be an enemy, who you see is to be at the head of the war, 
whom you perceive our enemies wait for in their camp as 
their general, who has been the contriver of this wickedness, 
die chief of the conspiracy, the exciter of slaves and profli- 
gate citizens, to leave the city which is rather to bring him 
in than let him out P "Will you not order him to be impris- 
oned, condeoined, and executed ? " 

Sometimes this figure takes the form of a colloquy or a 
dialogue. This was the ancient samodnalio. 

How does God reveal himself in Nitare? She answers thee with loud 
Toicee, with ■ thonsand tongues: Ood ia love. 

The second species is apostbopele, in which the speaker, 
instead of addressing directly his proper hearer, turns him- 
self to some other person or thing, either really or only in 
imagination present. 

This figure abounds iu the orations of Cicero. Thus in 
his first against Catiline : " I desire, senators, to be merciful, 
but not to appear negligent in so great dangers of the State ; 
though at present I cannot but condemn myself of remiss- 
ness. There is a camp formed in Italy at tJie entrance of 
Etruria, against the State ; our enemies increase daily ; but 
we see the commander of the camp and general of the ene- 
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nuM wilhia our walla, in the Terj senate, contriviDg gome 
intestjue rain to the State. If, now, CaliliDC, I should order 
you to be seized and put to death," ete. 

Again, in hitt defeuse of Alilo, he turns lo his bruther 
Quintus aod addresses him as if present : " And how shall I 
answer it to jou, my brother QuintoB, the partner of my 
misfortiines, who art now absent ? " 

The third species of figures of this class which respect a 
change in the represented conception of the object by the 
speaker from the reality, includes irony, doubt, and interro- 

Iront is a figure in which the speaker represents his 
thought in a form that properly expresses the directly oppo- 
site of faia opinion. It is employed mostly for purposes of 
playfulness or scorn and contempt 

" Silence St length the gaj Antinous bruke, 
CoDsCniaed SBinile, and Chiu ambiguoug spoke; 
What god to you, UDtutowd youth, affords 
Tbu headloDK torrent of amazing vordi I 
May Jore delay tfay reign, and camber late 
So bright a genius with the cares of state 1 " 

Odyaeti, I. 490. 
But, Mr, Speaker, "we haie- a right to tax America." O inestimable 
righll wonderful, transcendent right! the asaertion of which has cost 
this country thirteen provinces, six islands, one hundred thousand lives, and 
sevenl? millioas oF money. invaluable rightl for (he sake of which 
we have ssctiliced our rank amaug nations, oni importance abroad, and our 
happiness at borne I 

Doubt, also called aporia and dubitalio, is a figure in 
which the speaker represents himself as in doubt, for the par- 
pose of winning a stronger confidence from the hearers. 
Thus, Qcero in his oration for Clnentius : — 



Interkoqation is a figure in which a strong and confi- 
dent assertion is represented under the form of an inquiry 
or demand. 
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Havs any alarms been occa^oned bj the emsncipaiiun of our Cathalte 
brethren t Has (be bigoted n]Blii;Dity of any individuals been crushed ? or 
bag the stability of the eo^ernmenl or that of the country btcn weakened? 
or ia one milbon of eubjects stronger than four millions. 

5 345. Those forms of Figurative Energy- which de- 
pend on the structure of the sentence respect either the 
order and connection of the parts, or the completeness 
and length of the entipe sentence. 

They include Inverawn and AnacolvtJwny Ajxmopesia 
and iSentetUiouanees. 

346. Invebbion is a figure in which the arrange- 
ment of the parts of a sentence is changed from th^ 
usual syntactical order. 

The general principle of energy in regard to the arrange- 
ment of the partfi of a sentence is, that the more, important 
words or phrases be placed first or lost, and the less impor- 
tant he thrown into the middle. This principle, indeed, ap- 
plies also to the arrangement of words in the members. 
Words of transition, of every class, as " however," " besides," 
" therefore," and the like, should in accordance with this 
principle be thrown, whenever practicable, into the middle of 
the sentence ; — should he, in other words, postpositive and 
not prepositive. So, likewise, merely explanatory members 
OF phrases should be neither the first nor the last on the mind, 
unless they are to be made empliatic 

But the unbending syntax of onr langu^;e allows bnt 
little liberty to the orator in this respect It is here incom- 
parably inf^or to the ancient languages which, by the mul- 
tiplicity of their inflections, admitted readily any desired ar- 
rangement of the words and phrases. It is, however, even 
here superior to some other modern languages ; and without 
o^nding against its essential principles, the orator may im- 
part much energy to discourse by authorized deviations frSm 
the ordinary structure of the sentence. 

As the subject is naturally the first thing to be presented 
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to the mind, onr langnage requires tliat ordinarily it be 
placed fint ia the sentence. But sotneUtnes it is tlie predicate 
in whole or in part, or the mode of the copula, apoD which 
the orator wishes the attention more particularly to be fixed. 
To accomplish this inversion, in the first place, we have cer- 
tain words and fonns of expression which are used for this 
purpose alone and are in themselves utterly destitute of 
meaning ; such as, there, there ii, it it. 

7%trt u R feeling of (he sablima in cDotemplaling theahock of amia' 
juM u Ihert ia in conlamplating Ihe devoaring «Dei^ of > tempest; uid 
this to cleTiteB 4nd engroBoes tbe wbole mwi, that his eje is blind to the 
t«*rs of bereaved pvcDte, snd his ear is deaf to the pil«oiu moan oTtbe dj' 
Ing, and the shriek of their desolated fatailiet. Tktrt is a, gneetUoesa in 
the picture of a jouthful vsirior burning for distinction on the field, etc. 

Jt gires me pleasure to advance a further lestimonj in behalf of that 
govenmeot with which it has pleased God, who appointed to all men 
the bounda of their habitation, to bleas that portion ol the .globe that wa 



Again, when the predicate is separated in part or in . 
whole from the copula, the predicate or a part of it may be 
placed first. 

" Great is Diuiii of the Ephesians." 

His failhftil dogs havi on his hills, and his boars which be used to ptir- 
ane, r^oica. faUm is the arm of battle; the Diightf among the valiants 
is low I 

Further, the qualifying parts of a sentence, wlien they are 
to be made emphatic, may be placed tirst without violating 
the principles of the language. 

ir wrongs, that they 

Once more, in the objective relation of the sentence, our 
language ordinarily requires that the object follow its verb. 
For the sake of enei^, however, inversion ia often allowable 
hete- 
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§ 347- Anacoluthon is a figure in wliich, for the 
aafee of energy, the orator drops the grammatical form 
with which be had commenced and adopts another not 
syntactically reconcilable with it. 

This figure, common in Uie classical writings, is rarely 
allowable in our language. Only strong passion can war- 
rant it, as it seems to imply such a degi^e of emotion in 
the speaker as to destroy the recollection of grammatical 

Tliese forms in tiie English language are so few and sim- 
ple compared with the number in the Greek and the Latin, 
that the emotion must be extreme indeed, which could 
he supposed violent enough to supplant the knowledge of 

§ 348. Aposiopesis is a figure in which the feelinga 
of the speaker induce him to interrupt the expression 
and leave the sentence incomplete. 

This figure, by its ditect address to the imagination of the 
hearer, is often one of great power. 

Demosthenes employs it frequently with much ^^t ; as 
in his address to .^^hines: "O thou — by what name can 
I properly call thee ? " 

Uuit I remember? vbj she would bang on blm 
As if increase of appetite had grova 
By what it f«d on ; yet, witliia a mODtb — 
Lei me not Chink — Frail^ thy nume ie woman. 

§ 349. Sententiodsness is a deviation from that 
continuousness in style which thought naturally re- 
quires, (^ 295.) It characterizes that discourse which 
is broken up into short and abrupt sentences. 

The women, in their tarn, learned to be more vain, more gay, and more 
alluring. They grew studioua lo pleaae and to conquer. They 1o«t some- 
what of the intrepidity and firmDeaa which'before were characteristic of 
them. They were to olTect a dehcacyand a weakaesa. Their cdacation 
was to be an abject of greater attenljan and care. A finer sense of dn^ 
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AfUr an, what ia Ugh birth? Do«a it butow ■ Datura different from 
that of th« rest of mankiDd? Haa not the man of ancisnt line, hamaii 
blood in hia Teina? Doea he Dot experience hougeraad thirst? 

" Bnidea, ilr, we hare no eledJoD. If vc wer« base enougb to desire It, 
H ii DOW too lata to retire from the contesl. Tliere is no retreat but ia 
eubmiuicHi and •larety. Our chaias are rarged. Tbeir clanking may be 
heanl on the frfaina of Beaton. The war ia inevitable, and let it come. I 
l^iaat it, rir, let it ooms." 

J 850. There are certain general piinciples which 
apply to the nse of figares and which fhould be care- 
fully observed, 

The first respects the occasion of nsing them ; it 
requires that they never be introduced unless there 
be fit and suitable gronnd for them in the feelings of 
the speaker. 

So far as fignres appear to be sought after, tbey indicate 
labor and affectation which are io themgelves most hostile to 
energy. TTie proper rule to be observed in reference to pro- 
priety in the use of figures, is that, while familiarity be 
obtuned by previous study with the various kinds of figures, 
such only be actually employed in discourse as spriug up 
naturaUy at the time. 

^ 351. The second principle respects the number 
of figures ; it forbids a too frequent repetition of them, 
and, especially, the freqnent repetition of the same 
figure. 

§ 352. The third principle respects the relation to 
the ordinary essential properties of style ; it requires 
that figurative expressions should be in conformity 
with the necessary principles that govern those prop- 
erties. 

Figures are deviations from the ordinary forms of speech, 
but can never be properly violations of its essential proper- 
ties. In the use of figures, accordingly, the principles of 
etymology, syntax, and lexicography, for example, should 
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Beyer be violated. No real energy is gained to discourse 
by - the introduction of a figure which is unintelligible or 
obscure. 

§ 853. The fourth principle respects the quality of 
the figure itself; it requires that it be ever congruous 
and complete in itself; and at the same time be ex- 
tended no further than is necessary for distinct appre- 
hension. 

The liability to an offense against this principle is greatest 
in the case of the representative figures. Whenever these 
are presented confusedly and with incongruous features they 
ofiend rather than impress. So, also^ while offensive abrupt- 
ness aad incompleteness are to be avoided, the figure should 
never be extended further than the ima^atiou of the hearer 
needs in order to grasp it intelli^bly and fully. In the simile 
or comparison, for instance, to carry out the -figure into every 
possible resemblance weakens as well as disgusts, and is fatal 
to energy. 

The following extracts exemplify violations of this prin- 
dple ! — 

" There ig not a single vieir of human nUoje whicb ia not aofficient b> 
cztingoieh the eeeda of pride." — Adduoti. 

" Men muet scqiiire a very peculiar and strong babit of tiinung their eye 
iowarda, in order to explore the Interior regions and recesaea of the mind, 
the hollow caverns of deep thought, the private seats of fancy, and the 
itastea and witdemeeaea, sa well aa the more frnitlnl and cultivatad tracts, 
ofthJB oljMars climate." — SAn/iesWs. 

" These am the first-frnits of mj unfledged eloquence, of which thou host 
oft complained that it was bnijed in the ehade." 

" Upon thy mimn, earth's majestic view, 
To piuat thy preBeoee, and to feel it too." 
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OF BBAUTT IN STTLE. 

§ 854. Bbadtt id style is that property by Tirtoe of 
which the' discourse ia commended to the taste of the 
hearer. 

The general relations of discourse to beantj, to taste, to 
the imagination as both &calty and capadty of form, were 
enmmaiilj indicated in §S 4, 6. We have found the pria- 
ciples of beauty — the principles of lestbetic science — in 
application everywhere throughout the whole procedure In 
the production of discourse ; more prominently, indeed, in 
aome departments than in others, as in ezcitatioD, persuasion, 
in the use of imagery, yet in some degree in aS. We have 
BOW to view them as they apply themselvea only in another 
specific relation — to the taste of the hearer ; and the in- 
quiry which presents itself is simply this : what attention to 
taste is requisite in the construcdon of discourse from mere 
consideration of the mind addressed beyond that already 
recognized as necessary in the provision of the thought and 
outward expression of it in language. 

Beauty in style, it may be again remarked, is a relative 
property, (§ 307.) Hence arises the necessity that the orator 
carefully consult the taste of his hearers, that he may prop- 
erly meet it« degrees of culture and other peculiarities 
which determine or modify taste. He must never lose sight 
of that — the (esthetic nature of hia hearers. And al- 
diough that nature is generically the same in all men, there 
are infinite diversitdes in the degrees of culture, particularly 
in respect to the diversity of objects in respect to which the 
taste may specifically he exercised or cultivated. 
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Hie pBrticnlars in the construction of discourse to be 
Attended to in order to conform it properly to the taste of 
the hearer may be ascertained at once trom the analysis of 
beauty or form as the proper object of the taste or paasive 
imagination. In all objective beauty or form, then, there 
are to be recognized at once three essential constituents, — 
something revealed, something in which it is revealed, and 
the revelation itself; just as in a Judgment there are the three 
elements, — that of which something is thought, that which is 
, thought of it^ and the more vital element of the judging act 
tself. Now nothing can be revealed to mind save mind 
itself; and if we may use the term in its widest, yet a 
legitimate, import, as denoting any form of the mind what- 
ever, including forms of the mind as feeling and willing" Hs 
well as those of knowing, we may call that which is revealed 
in all beauty or form idea. The elemente of beauty depend- 
ing on its idea — ite proper content revealed in any object 
of beauty according as it is a form of the intelligence, the 
sensibility, or the will, — are prcprieiy, tone of ientiment, and 

Of these elements, propriety is fonnded on the unity and 
harmony of the parta and relations of an object which are the 
indispensable conditions of our intelligently apprehending it. 
We cannot know an object except so far as it is one the 
internal parts of which are in congruence or harmony, so 
that they can be grasped together in thought, and the external 
relations of which are in like congruence or harmony with 
all surrounding objects of our knowledge. The word tone 
is fitly and eminently in the literature of art applied (o 
the expression of feeling. And the term ^ace is as fitiy 
and currently applied to aa object of beauty so fer as 
apprehended as activity ; grace is the form of activity aa 
perfect, that is, as free, unshackled, and unconstrained by 
outer force. 

The matter in which the idea or content in beauty is re* 
vealed, so far as discourse is concerned with it, is of three 
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gndations. In the first place, Uie idea to be expreeeed 
shapes itself ever in some specific form — some ideal whidi 
is rightly viewed as the ioteraal matt«r in which thought 
and feeling and purpose express themselves. In the next 
place, as has been repeatedly represented already, this ideal 
to be commaoicated to another mind is invested more or less 
in what we have caUed the reprttentatittt imagery of thoug-bt. 
SUll further, we have the third gradalioD of human speech 
consisting of aadible, articulate sounds, in which thou^t in 
discourse finally embodies itpelf. Lastly, the revealing act 
itself, which is the vital element of beauty, as it incor- 
porates the ^ven idea in these various kinds of matter freely 
and perfectly, imparts a peculiar beauty to discourse. 

That discourse, then, meets all the demands of taste, which 
throughout expresses perfect propriety, perfect tone of sen- 
timent, and perfect grace, wherever intelligence, teeliog, or 
free activity is expressed, which expresses such idea in per- 
fect ideab embodied in fitting imagery and diction, and 
finally, expresses such idea in such matter-tbrm with a per^ 
feet revealing or rendering power — in perfect freedom. 
But it will appear on reflection that these elements of beauty 
in discourse may all be comprehended under the three ean- 
merated as founded in the idea ; for in oratory, as we have 
seen, the idea revealed is the speaking mind itself. Proper 
oratory is a personal procedure ; it is the revelation of the 
person, and in its highest, moat perfect forms — it is the whole 
man in the highest exertion of all his powers of thought anil 
feeling and purpose, through all the modes of outward ex- 
pression. Such is the view given of it by one who among 
the best knew and possessed himself its power — a view " 
caught, it would seem, in a moment of special inspiration. 
" The clear conception, out-running the deductions of logic, 
the high purpose, the firm resolve, the dauntless spirit, speak- 
ing on the tongue, beaming from the eye, informing every 
feature, and urging the whole man onward, right onward to 
his object — this, this is eloquence." The person is,conse- 
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qnently, to discourse, what the theme is to a poem, the char- 
acter td a portnut or a statue, the subject or content to any 
product of art. The person ia revealed as well ia the choice 
of imagery and of dicdon and in the rendering power as in 
the theme or the object of his diaconrse. Heoce, in the two 
latter sources of beauty named — the matter-form and the 
rendering skill — we demand, as the governing characteris- 
tics, perfect propriety, pure tone of sentiment, and grace. 
These three may be accepted, consequently, as the compre- 
beosive elements of beauty in discourse. 

^ 355. The elements of Beauty in style are Propri- 
ety, Tone, and Orace. 

These properties should characterize the entire production 
of discom'se — its style in its broader import — the shaping 
of the thought, the expression of feeling, and of aim. They 
should mark the whole discourse, as the style of the whole 
mail himself is necessarUy given forth more or less in all dis- 
course, and more fully in the higher and more perfect forms 
of oratory, in which the discoursing mind impresses Itself 
more directly and completely on the soul of the hearer 
through his passive imagination. 

^ 356. Rhetorical Peopbiety is that element of 
beauty in discourse which is founded in the liarmony 
or congruence of its properties and of its relationa. 

The term propriety, it will have heen observed, is used in 
various applications in rhetoric. We have already recog- 
nized grammatical propriety, denoting in its .narrower import, 
as etymological propriety, a congruence between the nse of 
words and their fdnction as parts of speech ; also, another 
species of the more generic grammatical propriety, lexical 
propriety, a congruence between the use of words and their 
established meaning. We have now a proper rhetorical pro- 
priety as congruence between the discoursing mind in the 
movements of thought and feeling, and the use of imagery 
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and of diotioD on Uie one hand, aod the true satnre of dis- 
course on the other. Ab the word itself signilies, rhetorical 
propriety is but the giviiig to discourse what belongs to it — 
what is proper to it — that without which it cannot be per- 
fectly appreheaded as true discourse. And this is but that 
internal and eitemal harniouy or congruence in all proper-, 
tiea and relations which is the condition of all inteUlgent ap- 
prehension. 

Rhetorical propriety requires an obserrajice of the condi- 
tions of internal congruence — of harmony in all the proper- 
ties of discourse. The theme must be in harmony with the 
discussion, the discussion Tritb the proposed object of dis- 
course, the process of discussion with the more specific end 
of the discourse, the subsidiary parts with the principal 
parts. And in like mautier, the style must be congruous 
witii the theme and the discussion, and with each part and 
stage of the discussion, as, also, in its parts, in the imagery, 
and the diction in all their modifications. 

Rhetorical propriety requires, also, a congruence or con- 
formity in the whole structore of the discourse to all related 
objects — to the character, personal and official, of the speaker 
and of the hearers, and to the occasion and all the drcum- 
stances of speaking. 

The gradations of propriety, both in respect to extent and 
importance, vary from its highest forms in proper oratory 
where it is both indispensable to success and ranges through- 
out the whole procedure in speaking, ruling thought and pas- 
sion and purpose, and shaping the whole body of expression 
in imagery and diction, down to its lowest forms iu mere rep- 
resenUtive discourse, in which the proprieties attaching to 
the person both of writer and readers and to the occasion and 
circumstanees of writing, which are the higher proprieties ia 
pure orat&ry, sink relatively and become almost obscured in 
the lower proprieties that attach to the conduct of the thought 
and use of diction. The orator must be in harmony with 
himself, with his theme and discussion, and with all that is 
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about him ; suidng himself in all to the various and fluctuat- 
ing demands of tlia taste of his hearers at the time. Cicero 
does Dot hesitate to call propriety in this, its full and legili- 
mate import, the chief thing in the art, the one eesential ele- 
ment of oratorical power : " Is erit eloquens, qui ad id 
qnodcnnque decebit, poterit accommodare orationem." To 
(he same purpose, Milton speaks of " decorum," a term used 
in the same sense, as " the grand masterpiece to observe." 

Indispensable as it is, and therefore imperatively demand- 
ing the earnest and assiduous study of all who would excel 
in discourse by the caretiil, separate study of each one of its 
manifold requirements, it is yet that one property which 
Cicero sa}^ it is impossible to communicate : " Caput esse 
artia, decere ; quod tamen unum id esse, qnod tradi arte non 
possit" 

-§ 357. Rhetorical Tone is that element of beau^ 
in discourse which consists in the expression of the sen- 
timent of the speaker. 

Tone in art-literature is the proper symbol of the eensi- 
bility — of feeliog, in distinction from propriety, which is the 
proper symbol of intelligence, and from grace, which is the 
symbol of power or freedom. But the highest form of the 
sensibility is the passive imagination — the capacity of form, 
as the judgment is the highest form of the iDtelligence. 
Rhetorical tone, therefore, is the expression in discourse of 
the speaker's mind as it has been impressed and shaped from 
whatever source or cause. It legitimately includes the es- 
pression of character, as that which has been shaped and 
foimed by the conspiring work of the individual himself and 
of all the outward influences which have left their impress 
upon him. It was thus on good grounds that the ancients 
urged so earnestly the importance of character to success in 
oratory x for, as Quintilian reasons, " discourse reveals charac- 
ter and discloses the secret disposition and temper ; and not 
without reason did the Greeks leach that as a man lived so 
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he would speak." " Profert enim mor^ plemmqne oratio, 
et aniini gecreta detegit. Nee sine catua Gneci prodiderunt, 
nt virat, quemqne eUam dicere." 

Tone, therefore, as the revelation of the booI and character 
of the speaker, must characterize discoorae everywhere. They 
give a peculiar color and hue to it in every element — in the 
shaping of the theme and through the discussion, bat more 
fiilly and impreesively in the more outward embodiment of 
the thought in the imagery and diction. The parity and 
elevation of eoul in tiie speaker, the habits of thought which 
they occasion and determine, the wont«d assooiatione with 
objects as high or base, the imagery with whidi . the mind 
from allowed dispositioa and habit has become conversant^ 
and even the language which has become most familiar 
from b«ng the allowed embodiment of the wonted tenor of 
thought and feeling, are distinct elements which impart to its 
discourse its proper tone. As purity, nobleness, generosity, 
kindliness, are in their own nature winning and impressive, 
the orator who would lum at the highest success will need to 
see to it that the teeUng, the soul that he necessarily reveals 
in his discourse, be such as the higher and more dominant 
nature of man shall approve and love. 

^ 358. Rhetorical Grace is that element of beauty 
in discourse which is found in the renderiug power or 
skill of the speaker. 

Grace, as has already been remarked, is the revelation or 
symbol of free actavity. In style, accordingly, it is the 
expresuon of the activity of the speaker as being free and 
nntrammeled. It is the highest charactoristic of genius iu 
discourse. It is the predominant characteristic of Shakes' 
peare, who outranks all writers, not in the ext«nt of his 
learning or richness of his intelligence nor in the intendty 
of his feeling, but in his wonderful power and freedom in 
rendering, in revealing or embodying. Everywhere do we 
BUaid in admiradon of it in his dramas — in the rendering of 
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faistorie &ct and of hiatoric character through the develop- 
ment of the plot, the selection tmd grouping of personages 
and their utterances. Eveiy word, every sentence, every 
image, everj scene is the most perfect revelation of what- 
ever idea was to be brought forth in it. Well has it been 
said : " Ton cannot change a word but for the worse ; 
the embodiment, the rendering, would be marred by the 
change." 

Grace — freedom in rendering — must characterize dis- 
course everywhere. We can put up with almost any thing in 
discourse btit imbecility, — impotence in conceiving and de- 
veloping the theme, and in the representation in imagery and 
language. As the highest characteristic of oratorical genius 
it demands special study and training. It should be remarked 
that grace respects continuous and sustained power, rather 
than that which is £tfid, which is merely impetuous and 
violent. Abruptness and sententiousness in style imply, in- 
deed, power. So far as abrupt and broken, however, discourse 
implies a broken or impeded energy. The roar and foam of 
a mountain torrent dashing against rocks and trees display 
force ; it is force, however, checked, impeded, and out-mas- 
tered. The easy, gentle flow of the . majestic river, that 
quietly takes into its current and bears along without a 
ripple every obstacle that comes in its way, b a more perfect 
emblem of unimpeded power, and in its motion we see grace 
exemplified. Mere impulsive, jetting oratory is so far defi- 
taent in grace as it implies impeded and resisted power. 

^ 859. In the acquisition of this general property — 
Beauty in style — three means are essentml : — ■ 

First, Mental cultnre ; 

Secondly, Stndy of art, including both its principles 
and its exemplifications in models ; and. 

Thirdly, Exercise with judicious criticisms. 

^ 360. jlfente/ (TuKure is esseutjal for that intelligence 
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840 OBJECTtTE PBOPERTIES. 

which is the ground and condition of propriety, (or 
acquiring those habits and associations which are neces- 
sary for the expression of right sentiment, and also 
for the attainment of that power and freedom which is 
the foundation and source of grace. 

^ S61. The gtud}/ of art is directly beneficial in 
cultivating propriety, in forming the sentiments, and 
in devel«ping power of expression. 

£very apedea of art may be turned to useful account in 
the formation of oratorical taste. WMe in no one are all 
the forms of beauty pSfectly revealed, there is none, perhaps, 
which is not distinguiahed above every other in its adapted- 
ness to develop some one or another partdcolar element of 
beauty. 

The term oH is here employed in its most comprehensive 
import, and ia intended to include every exertion of power 
under the control of taale. Nature ileelf in ihla view is but 
the workmanship of a moat perfect artiat, and is hence a 
most appropriate model for the atndy of oratory in all its 
various forms of skill and beauty. Manners and morals, 
also, lie within the -dom^n of art; and for many reasons 
demand the close and constant study of the orator, not for 
the mere information of the understanding only, but as fur- 
nishing the means of developing and forming the taste. 

In the study of discourse itself the beat meana of cultivat- 
ing tast« are to be found. The principle to guide in selecting 
models is well ^ven by Coleridge : — " Presume those to be 
the best, the reputation of which has been matured into 
fame by the consent of ages. For wisdom always has a 
final majority, if not by conviction, yet by acquiescence." 

5 862. ExercUe in oratory is the chief and indis- 
pensable means of developing and strengthening power 
of execution ; and, combined with judicious criticism, 
aids in the cultivation of all the elements of oratorical 
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In fq)pljing ciiduBin to oratorical compositions, the caution 
given in § 18 in regard to the time of eriticism needs care- 
fully to be observed ; as nothing more fatally chills and 
enervates inventive and expressive poner than the indul- 
gence of an undue critical spirit at the time of composing or 
speaking. 

Hence the indispensable necessity to the best culture in 
discourse, of the study of one process of invention, of one 
property of style, at a lime, till each successively is thor- 
oughly mastered. Skill in . one process or in regard to one 
property helps to training in every other, and moreover 
saves from that distraction and consequent confusion and 
conscious weakness which are so fatai to freedom and so to 
all success in constructing discourse. 

Exercises on the objective properties. Name 
and correct the fmiUs in the following extracti : — 

London was inierior in most material respects to Paris 
and Lisbon. 

The French wits have for the last age been in a manner 
wholly turned to the refinement of their language, and in- 
deed with such success that it can hardly be excelled, and 
runs equally through their verse and prose. 

No laws are better than those of thb remarkable code. 

After we had been some lime at the honee of Gains mine 
host and of the whole church. 

These two elements are always in a certain inverse pro- 
portion to each other. 

It is extraordinary that there is not more than one ac- 
cident a day here. 

Every one who puts on the appearance of virtue is not 
virtuous. 

This fallacious art debases us from enjoying life instead of 
lengthening it 

Hence b necessitated a radical diiFerence in the Und of 
agency which he exerts upon man and upon the material 
world. 
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So there is Uuil in the nature of the inflaite God which no 
oopy graven on a finite soul, however noble, can in the very 
nature of things fully render. 

If kept in ignorance of the truth, if error is constantly 
in«ulcated, and all the powers of education be brou^t to 
bear in &vor of evil, it is almost unavoidable that the judg- 
ment will be perverted and the mind coimpted. 

I have before not errad in my opinion. 

Such were very nearly the words and such the manner in 
which Uiss J. expreesed her determination. 

" By her own internal schisnu, the church was rebearnng 
those vast rents in her foimdatiOn which no man shonld ever 
heal." — De Quincet/. 

" This reproach might justly fall on many of the learned of 
that age, as with less excuse it has often done upon their 
snccessors." — HaUam, 

That then and still onfortonate country. 

The room where this vieta Nature in her genuine Eng- 
lish aspect opens, is the same, etc 

We can scarcely doubt that it is idle to deny that this race 
has deeply affected our destiny. 

We think more highly of his sketches of the social and 
ecclesiaslical condition of England than of the improvements 
in her laws and constitution. 

"This, though men make a shift with in the ordinary oc- 
currences of life where they find it necessary to be under- 
stood, and therefore they make signs till they are so ; yet 
this insignificancy in their words, when they come to reason 
oonceming either their tenets or interest, manifestly fills 
their discourse with abundance of empty unintelligible 
noise and jargon. Especially in moral matters, where the 
words for the most part standing for arbitrary and numerous 
collections of ideas, not regularly and permanently nniled 
in nature, their bare sounds are often only thought on, or at 
least very obscure and uncertain nodons annexed to them." 
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I could draw out a fii^tiiil picture of tiuman sutferiiig, 
and withont going beyond the actnal experience of mul- 
titndea, against which no sagacity or virtue of man could 

" I was once extremely fond of my pendl, and it was a great 
mortification to me when my &ther turned off my master, 
having made a considerable progress for the short (dme I 
learned." — Lady Motdagti. 

Mrs. CSbber herself he considered as a pfdtem of per- 
fection in the tragic art, from her magnetizing power of 
harrowing and winning at once every feeling of tlie mind. 
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